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PREFACE. 



I PRESENT these yolumes to the reader with 
considerable diffidence, and with the full conscious- 
ness that they need an apology. A series of pa- 
pers which I published some time since in the 
New Monthly Magazine, under the title of '* Con- 
Tersations with an Ambitious Student,'' attracted 
much favourable attention ; and I have been often 
^earnestly requested to collect and republish them. 
I postponed, however, doing so, from time to time, 
in the impression that their grave and serious char- 
acter was not likely to command an attentive audi- 
ence with the many, at all commensurate with the 
exaggerated and enthusiastic estimate already con- 
ceived of their value by the few. At length, de- 
ciding to publish certain Essays and Tales, I found 
that their general train of thou^t was so much in 
harmony with the Conversations referred to, that I 
xesdved to incorporate the latter — leaving them at 
the end of the collection-^^to be read or avoided, as 
the inclination of the reader may prompt him ; — 
a son of supptementary walk in the cnidotfure, at 
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IT PREFACE. 

which he may stop short, or through which he may 
pursue his wanderings, in proportion as the prelim- 
1^ mary excursion may have allured or fatigued him. 

Of the general nature both of these Conversa- 
tions and the various papers which precede them 
(some of which hate also appeafed before), I should 
observe that they belong rather to the poetical than 
the logical philosophy— that, for the most part, they 
address the sentiment rather than the intellect — 
choosing for their materials the metaphysics of the 
heart and the passions, which are more often em 
ployed in the Fiction than the Essay. If the title 
were not a little equivocal and somewhat presump- 
tuous, I shoidd venture to entitle them " Minor 
Prose Poems :" they utter in prose what are the 
ordinary didactics of poetry. I allow that they 
must therefore be taken cum grano — that they as- 
sert rather than prove, and that they address them- 
selves more to those prepared to agree with the 
views they embrace, than to those whom it would 
be necessary to convert. This is yet more the 
case, perhaps, with the Essays than the Tales, ia 
which latter the moral is often more homely — 
more addressed to the experience of the reason^ 
and less constructed from the subdeties and refioe- 
ments of the feelings. The Tales, in short, par« 
take as much of the nature of the essay aff the 
_ Essays themselves — availing themselves of a dxah 
matic shape, the more earnestly and the less te- 
diously to inculcate tniti^i* 



PREFACE. T 

A.lthough some of the contents of these volames 
have appeared before, I yet trust that the compo- 
nent parts have been so selected and arranged as 
to form a tolerably symmetrical whole — each tend- 
ing to maintain a unity of purpose, and to illus- 
trate one general vein of ethical sentiment and 
belief. Nay, from my desire to effect this the 
more completely, I fear that I 'may occasionally 
have incurred the charge of repetition and tautology 
— although, perhaps, the fault was unavoidable, 
and it was necessary to repeat the deduction of one 
Essay in the problems contended for in another. 

Perhaps I may hereafter (when I have com- 
pleted an historical work, in which I am now, and 
at different intervals, have, for years, been en- 
gaged) add to these volumes, by some papers 
of a more solid and demonstrative character, di- 
vided into two additional series — the one upon cer- 
tain topics of the Ancient Learning, the other upon 
Politics and Commerce. It was with this inten- 
tion that I adopted the present title, which, if my 
plan be completed, will be more elaborately borne 
out than it is by these volumes, regarded as a 
single publication. 

I repeat that it is with the most unaffected dij£- 
dence, that after mature deliberation and long de- 
lay, I decide upon committing these papers to the 
judgment of the Public. I am fully aware that 
they are trifles in themselves^ and that miscella* 

nies of this nature are liable to be considered even 
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more trifling than they are — still they convey SGfne 
thoughts and some feelings which I wished not to 
have experienced without result; and the expe- 
rience by which an individual believes he has 
profited is rarely communicated without some 
benefit, however humble, to the world. 
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DIFFERENCE BETWEEN ADTMORS 



AND 



THE IMPRESSION CONVEYED OF THEM BY 

THEIR WORKS. 



This is one of those subtle and delicate subjects 
which literary philosophers have not taken the trouble 
to discuss ; it is one which is linked with two popular 
errors. The first error is in the assertion that authors 
are different from the idea of them which their writings 
tend to convey ; and the second error is in the expect- 
ation that nevertheless authors ought to be exactly 
what their readers choose to imagine them. The 
world does thus, in regard to authors, as it does in 
other matters — expresses its opinion in order to con- 
trast its expectations. But if an author disappoint 
tlie herd of spectators, it does not follow that it is his 
fault. The mass of men are disappointed with the 
£lgin Marbles. Why T Because they are like life — 
because they are natural. Their disappointment in 
being brought into contact with a man of genius is of 
the same sort. He is too natural for them, — they ex- 
pected to see his style in his clothes. Mankind love 
to be cheated ; thus the men of genius who have not 
disappointed the world in their externals, and in what 
I shall term the managemefU of self, have always played 
a part,— they haye kept alive the valgar wonder by 
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icks suited to the vulgar understandiDg, — they hare 
euured their conduct by device and artifice, — and 
tve walked the paths of life in the garmenta of the 
age. Thus did Pythagoras and Diogenes — thus 
d Napoleon and Louis XIV. (the last of whom was 
man of genius .if only front the delicate beauty of hie 
HUplinients) — thus did Bolingbroke and Chatham 
tha ne«vr spoke except in his best wig, as being the 
ore imposing) — and above all Englishmen, thus did 
ord Byron. These last three are men eminently in- 
resting to the vulgar, not so much from their genius 
I their eharlatanitm. It requires a more muscular 
iud than ordinary to recover the ahock of finding b 
'est man simple. There are some wise lines in die 
orsair, the peculiar merit of which 1 never recollect 
at any of the million critics of that poem dis- 
tvered : — 

" He boanil« — he fliei. anii] bit fooMsija reseb 
The tpot vhere eodi Ilia cliff, bagio* the beach— 
Thert cAfcit hit wprtd ,- but pauaee lees Ut hmtht 
The breezy fieshneu oT the deep beneath, 
7%Bi thert Ail loor^ed aiattUtr 9Up rtrulB, 
itfdr ruth. diiHabed bv hatU^ to vkJ^w vuh ,- 
For well htd Coorad leanied to cuib tbe cnnrd 
Bjr ana that veil and o<i presene the proud : 
Hii waa tba lofty port, the diManl mien 
That aeemi to ibun the tight, and awei if aeen : 
The aolemn aapecl and the high-bom Bye, 
That check* low minh, hut lacka uoC eouiteay." 

In these lines — shrewd and worldly to the Teiy 
arrow — are depicted the tricka which chiefs havo 
'er been taught to play, but , which literary men 
ihiefs of a different order) have not learned to per- 
rm. Hence their simplicity — hence the vulgar dis- 
ipointment. No man was disappointed with the lata 
Drd Londonderry, but many were with Walter Scott ; 
me with Charles X. — many with Paul Courier i 
me with tlie late Archbishop of ***" — many with 
^ordswoiih. Maasillon preserved in the court the 
ipression he had made in the pulpit : he dressed 
ike his inelodittu* sWie and his handsome peraon to 
m beat advantage. HauiUon was a good mm, but 
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he was a quack ; it was his vocation, — ^for he was also 
a good courtier. 

This, then, is the difference between the great men of 
letters and the great men of court : the former generally 
disappoint the vulgar — the latter do not ; because the 
one are bred up in the arts that hide defects and dazzle 
the herd, and the other know nothing but knowledge, and 
are skilled in no arts save those of composition. It fol- 
lows, then, that the feeling of disappointment is usually 
a sign of a weak mind in him who experiences it, — a 
foolish, apprentice-sort of disposition, that judges of 
every thing great by the criterionof a puppet-show, and 
expects as much out of the common way in a celebrated 
author as in the lord -mayor's coach. I hear, there- 
fore, the. common cry, that a great man does not 
answer expectation, with a certain distrustful scorn of 
the persons who utter it. What right have they to. 
judge of the matter at all ? Send them to see Gog 
and Magog ; they will not be disappointed with that 
sight Is it not, in fact, a great presumption in the 
petty herd of idlers to express an opinion of a man, 
when they can scarcely do so of his works, which are 
but a part of him? Men who knew not, nor could 
have known, a line in the Priucipia, thought them- 
selves perfectly at liberty to say that Sir Isaac Newton 
was quite a different- man from what might have been 
expected. There is scarcely a good critic of books 
bom in an age, and yet every fool thinks himself justi- 
fied in criticising persons. '' There are some people,*' 
said Necker, in one of his fragments, " who talk of 
our Pascal — our CorneiUe. I am thunderstruck at 
their familiarity !" 

In real truth, I believe that there is much less dif- 
ference between the author and his works than is cur- 
rently supposed ; it is usually in the physical appear^ 
ance of the writer, — ^his manners — ^his mien — his exte- 
rior, — that he falls short of the ideal a reasonable man 
forms of him — rarely in his mind. A man is, I sus- 
pect, but of a second-rate order whose genius is not 
immeasurably above his works, — who does not feel 
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within him an inexhaustible affluence of thoughts-^ 
feelings — inventions — which he will never have leisure 
to imbody in print. He will die, and leave only 
thousandUi part of his wealth to posterity, which is 
his heir. I believe this to be true even of persons, 
like La Fontaine, who succeed only in a particular line ; 
men seemingly of one idea shining through an atmo- 
sphere of simplicity — the monomaniacs of genius. But 
it is doubly true of the mass of great authors who are 
mostly various, accomplished, and all-attempting : such 
men never can perfect their own numberless concep- 
tions. 

It is, then, in the physical or conventional, not the 
mental, qualities, that an author usually falls short of 
our ideal : this is a point worthy to be fixed in the 
recollection. Any of my readers who have studied 
the biography of men of letters will allow my assertion 
is borne out by facts ; and, at this moment, I am quite 
sure that numbers, even of both sexes, have lost a por- 
tion of interest for the genius of Byron on reading in 
Lady Blessington's Journal that he wore a nankeen 
jacket and green spectacles. Of such a nature are 
such disappointments. No! in the mind of a man 
there is always a resemblance to his works. His heroes 
may not be like himself, but they are like certain qual- 
ities which belong to him. The sentiments he utters 
are his at the moment : if you find them predominate 
in all his works, they predominate in his mind ; if they 
are advanced in one, but contradicted in another, they 
still resemble their author, and betray the want of depth 
or of resolution in his mind. His works alone niikq 
not up a man's character, but they are the index of tbat 
living book. 

Every one knows how well Voltaire refuted the asser- 
tion of J. Baptiste Rousseau, that goodness and talent 
must exist together. ^ The learned Strabo, holding the 
same error as Baptiste Rousseau, says (lib. i.) that 
there cannot be *' a good poet who is not first a good 
man.^ This is a paradox, and yet it is not fur from the 
tmth : a good poet may not beagood man, but hemiisl 
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have certain good dispositions. Above all, that dispo- 
sition which sympathizes with noble sentiments — with 
lofty actions — with the beauty of the mind as of the 
earth. This may not suffice to make him a good man 
^its influence may be counteracted a hundred ways in 
life, but it is not counteracted in his compositions. 
There the better portion of his intellect awakes — there 
he gives vent to enthusiasm, and enthusiasm to generous 
and warm emotions. Sterne may have been harsh to 
his wife, but his heart was tender at the moment he 
wrote of Maria. Harshness of conduct is not a con- 
tradiction of extreme susceptibility to sentiment in 
writing. The latter may be perfectly sincere, as the 
former may be perfectly indefensible ; in fact, the one 
may be a consequence, not a contradiction, of the other. 
The craving after the ideal, which belongs to sentiment, 
makes its possessor discontented with the mortals 
around him, and the very overflneness of nerve that 
quickens his feelings sharpens also his irritability. 
For my own part, so far from being surprised to hear 
that Sterne was a peevish and angry man, I should have 
presumed it at once from the overwrought fibre of his 
graver compositions. This contrast between softness in 
emotion and callousness in conduct is not peculiar to 
poets. Nero was womanishly affected by the harp ; 
and we are told by Plutarch, that Alexander Pheraeus, 
who was one of the sternest of tyrants, shed a torrent 
of tears upon the acting of a play. So that he who 
had furnished the most matter for tragedies was most 
affected by the pathos of a tragedy ! 

But who shall say that the feelings which produced 
nich emotions even in such men were not laudable and 
sood? Who that has stood in the dark caverns of the 
numan heart Bhall dare to scoff at the contrast of act 
and sentiment, instead of lamenting it ? Such scoffers. 
are the shallows of wit— *their very cleverness proves 
their superficiality. There are various dark feelings 
within us which do not destroy^ but which, when roused, 
mfefftobelm for the time» the feelinga which are good — 
to which last, occupied in literature, or in purely mental 
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emotion?, we are sensible alone, and unalloyed. Of 
our evil feelings, there is one in especial which is the 
usual characteristic of morbid literary men, though 
hitherto it has escaped notice as such, and which is 
the cause of many of the worst faults to be found both 
in the author and the t3rrant : this feeling is suspicion : 
and I think I am justified in calling it the characteristic 
of morbid literary men. Their quick susceptibilities 
make them over-sensible of injury, — they exaggerate 
the enmities they have awakened — the slanders they 
have incurred. They are ever fearful of a trap : nor 
this in literature alone. Knowing that they are not 
adepts in the world's common business, they are per- 
petually afraid of being taken in ; and, feeling their va- 
rious peculiarities, they are often equally afraid of 
being ridiculed. Thus suspicion, in all ways and all 
shapes, besets them ; this makes them now afraid to be 
generous, and npw to be kind ; and acting upon a soil 
that easily receives, but rarely loses, an impression — 
that melancholy vice soon obdurates and incrusts the 
whole conduct of the acting man. But in literary com- 
position it sleeps. The thinking man then hath no 
enemy at his desk — ^no hungry trader at his elbow — ^no 
grinning spy on his uncouth gestures. His soul is 
young again — he is what he imbodies ; and the feel- 
ings, checked in the real world, obtain their vent m the 
imaginary. It was the good natural, to borrow a phrase 
from the French, that spoke in the erring Rousseau, 
when he dwelt on the loveliness of virtue. It was the 
good natural that stirred in the mind of Alexander 
Pherseus when he wept at the mimic sorrows subjected 
to his gaze. When the time for action and for the 
real world arrived to either, it roused other passions, 
and suspicion made the author no less a wretch than it 
made the tyrant. 

Thus the tenderest sentiments may be accompanied 
with cruel actions, and yet the solution of the enigma 
be easy to the inquirer ; and thus, though the life <^ an 
author does not correspond with his works, his nature 
may. 
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But this view is the most partial of all, — and I have 
therefore considered it the first. How few instances 
there are, after all, of even that seeming discrepitude, 
which I have just touched upon, between the authorts 
conduct and his books ; in most they chime together-^r^r 
and all the no^es fpom the mighty instrument are ii^ 
ooncord ) J^ook at the life of Schiller, how completely 
j^is works assimilate with his restless, questioning, 
and daring genius: the animation of Fiesco — the 
solemnity of WaUenstein-^!^are alike emblematic of 
his character* His sentiments are the echo to hi^ 
life. Walter Scott and Cobbett — what a contract | 
Could Cobbett's life have been that of Soott — pr Scot^f 
character tha^ of Cobbett ? You may read the char- 
acter of the authors in their se?eral works, as if the 
works wer« mea^t to be autobiographies. Warbur- 
tonl — what an illustration of the proud and bitter 
bishop,^ iQ his proud and bii:.ter hooks ! Sir PbiMp 
Sidney* is the Arcadia put into ^ctioQ ; — the wise and 
benevolent F/§nelon ; — the sententious and fiery Cor- 
aeille; th^ dreaming and scarpe intelligible Shelly ; — 
the pompows vigour of Johnson, with his prejudice and 
his sen^s-^is jealousies and his charity-^r-his habitual 
magniloquence in nothings— i^id his gloomy independ- 
ence of mind, yet low-born veneration for ran)^f 
Johnson is no Jess visible in the Rai^hler, the Qasse? 
las, the JLives of the Poets, the Taxation no TyraiMiy, 
than in his large chair at Mrs. Thrale's — his lonely 
chamber in the dark court out q( Fleet-^tr^ect — or hi^ 
leonine unhendings with the canicular squI of Boswell,. 
How in the playfulness and the d'*^ th — the eccentricity 
Mnd the si^id setose — the ubiquitous sympathy with the 
larger mass of men — ^the absence of almost all sym- 
pa£y with tj^ir smaller knots and closer ties, — how 
in ihose features, which characterise the pages of 
BenUiam, you behold the yriso, singular^ benevolent, 
and passionless old man ! I might 90 on isnumerating 
Ihese instances for ever: — ^Dante^ Petrarch, Voltaire^ 

* " Poetry put into action** is the fine nyiog of Campbell ii^ y^r 
isct<pP|<Ww">M»^-<me,bqtthepaetFyo(th^AMa^ 
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rush on my memory as I write, — ^but to name them is 
enough to remind the reader that if he would learn 
their characters he has only to read their works. I 
have been much pleased in tracing the life of Paul 
Louis Courier, the most brilliant political writer France 
ever possessed — to see how singularly it is in keep- 
ing with the character of his writings. Talking the 
other day at Paris with some of his 'friends, they 
expressed themselves astonished at my accurate no- 
tions of hfs character — *^ You must have known him," 
they said. ''No; — but I know his works." When 
he was in the army in Italy, he did not distinguish 
himself by bravery in his profession of soldier, but 
by bravery in his pursuits as an antiquarian ! perfectly 
careless of danger, *he pursued his own independent 
line of occupation — sympathizing with none of the ob- 
jects of others — untouched by the vulgar ambition — 
wandering alone over the remains of old — falling a 
hundred times into the hands of the brigands, and a 
hundred times extricating himself by his address, and 
continuing the same pursuits with the same noncha- 
lance. In all this you see the identical character 
which, in his writings, views with a gay contempt the 
ambition and schemes of others — which sneers alike 
at the Bourbon and the Bonaparte— which, careless 
of subordination, rather than braving persecution, pur- 
sues with a gallant indifTerence its own singular and 
independent career. 

A critic, commenting on writings that have acquired 
some popularity, observed, that they contained two 
views of life contradictory of each other, — ^the one in- 
clining to the ideal and lofty — ^the other to the worldly 
and cynical. The critic remarked, that ** this might 
arise from the author having two separate characters 
— a circumstance less uncommon than the world sup- 
posed." There is great depth in the ci^itic*s observa- 
tion. An author usually has two characters, — the 
one belonging to imagination — ^the other to his expe- 
rience. From the one come all his higher imbody- 
ings : by the help of the one he elevates — he refinea; 
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from the other come his beings of " the earth, earthy," 
and his aphorisms of worldly caution. From the one 
broke — bright, yet scarce distinct — the Rebecca of 
Ivanhoe ; from the other rose, shrewd and selfish, the 
Andrew Fairservice of Rob Roy. The original of the 
first need never to have existed — ^her elements belonged 
to the ideal ; but the latter was purely the creature of 
experience, and either copied from one, or moulded 
unconsciously from several, of the actual denizens of 
the living world. In Shakspeare- the same double- 
ness of character is rei^iaEkably visible. > The loftiest 
ideal is perpetually linked with the most exact copy 
of the commoners of life. Shakspeare had never seen 
Miranda — ^but he had drunk his glass with honest Ste- 
phano. Each character imbodies a separate view of 
life — the one (to return to my proposition) the ofisprmg 
of imagination, the other of experience. This com- 
plexity of character — which has often puzzled the 
inquirer — may, I think, thus be easily explained, and 
the seeming contradiction of the tendency of the work 
traced home to the conflicting principles in the breast 
of the writer. The more an imaginative man sees of 
the world, the more likely to be prominent is the dis- 
tinction I have noted. 

I cannot leave this subject — ^though the following 
remark is an episode from the inquiry indicated by my 
title — without ot^erving that the characters drawn by 
experience — ^usually the worldly, the plain, and the hu- 
morous — stand necessarily out from the canvass in 
broader and more startling colours, than those created 
by the imagination. Hence superficial critics have 
often considered the humorous and coarse characters 
of an author as his best, — forgetful that the very indis- 
tinctness of his ideal characters is not only insepara- 
ble from the nature of, purely imaginary creations, but 
a proof of the exaltation and intenseness of the imagi- 
native power. The most shadowy and mist-like of all 
Scott's heroes is the Master of Ravenswood, and yet it 
is perhaps the highest of his characters in execution 
a$ well aa conception* Those strong coloun and 
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^ssive outlines, which strike the vulgar gaze aa hi^ 
longing to the best pictures, belong rather to the lowef 
Schools of art. Let us take a work — ^the greatest thd 
World possesses in those schools, and in which the 
Aesh-and-blood vitality of the characters is especially 
marked — ^I mean Tom Jones — ^and compare it with 
Hamlet. The dhief characters in Tom Jones are all 
plain, visible^ eatingj drinking, and walking beings; 
those in Hamlet are shadowy, soleihn, and mysterious 
^--*we do not associate them with the ordinary wants 
tmd Avoaations of earth — ^they are 

JLi£slBflif, but lifelike, and awful to sight. 

Like the figures in arrets Ihat gloomily ^lare, 
Stirred t>y the brciath uf the midnight air." . 

I^i who shall say that the characters in Tom Jonefli 
are better drawn dian those in Hamlet— or that thertf 
is greatei' skill necessary in the highest walk of thef 
actual school) than in that of the imaginative t — Yet 
there are some perspns Who« secretly in their hearts. 
Want Hamlet to be as large in the calves as Tom 
Jbnes ! These are they who blame Lara for being in-' 
distinct — ^that vety indistinctness shedding over the 
poem the sole interest it was capable of t^ceiving. 
With siich critics!, Maritofnes is a more masterly crea' 
tion than Undine. 

We may observe in humorous authors that the 
faults they chiefly ridicule have often a likeness in 
themselves. Cervantes had much df the knight-errant 
ih-him; — Sir George Etherege was unconsciously the 
t^opling Flutter of his own satire ; — Goldsmith vrsat 
the same hero to chambermaids^ and coward to ladies^ 
that^e has immortalized in his charming comedy;—* 
and the antiquarian frivolities of Jonathan Oldbuck 
had their resemblance in Jonathan Oldbuck's creator^ 
The pleasure or the pain we derive from our own 
foibles makes enough of our nature to come off some« 
Where or oth^r in the impression We stamp of ourselves 
on books. 

Theie ia-««i I ikiak it has b«i«n iotilewhers nM 
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marked by a French writer — ^there is that in our char* 
acter which never can be seen except in our writings. 
Yes, all that we have formed from the ideal — all our 
noble aspirings — our haunting visions — our dreams of 
virtue, — all the eelata Venu/f which dwells in the lonely 
Ida of the heart — who could pour forth these delicate 
mysteries to gross and palpable hearers, — ^who could 
utterly unveil to an actual and indifferent spectator the 
cherished and revered images of years — ndim regrets 
and vague hopes ? 

In fact, if you told your best friend half what you 
put upon paper, he would yawn in your face, or he 
would think you a fool. Would it have been possible 
for Rousseau to have gravely communicated to a living 
being the tearful egotisms of his Reveries? — could 
Shakspeare have uttered the wild confessions of his 
sonnets to his friends at the '* Mermaid V* — should we 
have any notion of the. youthful character of Milton- 
its lustrous but crystallized purity — if the Comus had 
been unwritten ? Authors are the only men we ever 
really do know, — the rest of mankind die with only the 
outface of their character understood. True, as I have 
before said, even in an author, if of large and fertile 
mind, much of his most sacred self is never to be re- 
vealed, — but still we know what species of ore the 
mine would have produced, though we may not have 
exhausted its treasure. 

Thus, then, to sum up what I have said, so far from 
there being truth in the vulgar notion that the charac- 
ter of authors is belied in their works — their works 
are, to a diligent inquirer, their clearest and fullest 
illustration — an appendix to their biography far. more 
vabiable and explanatory than the text itself. From 
this fact we may judge of the beauty and grandeur of 
the materials of the human mind, although those mate- 
rials are so often perverted, and their harmony so fear- 
fully marred. It also appears that — despite the real 
likeness between the book: and the man — ^the vulgar 
will not fail to be disappointed, because they look to 
externals ; — and the man composed not the book with 
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hia face, nor his drese, ndr his manners — but with hi4 
knind. Hence, then, to proclaim yourself disappointed 
^ith the author is usually td coiictemn your jown acca- 
Iracy of judgmlsnti and yotil: oWn seci^t craving after 
pantooHDiic effect. Moreover, it would appear, on 
looking over these remarks, that there are often two 
characters to an author^— the one essentially drawn 
froth the poetry of lif^ — the other ft^om its experience } 
and that hence lire to be explained many seeming con-> 
tradictions and inconsistencies in his works. Lastly, 
Uiat so far ftoiii the book belying the author, unless he 
bad written that .bodc» you (no, even if you are his 
nearest relatibn-, his dearest connection, — ^his wife,-— 
fais mother) would never have known the character 
^f his mindi 

- i^» ptackeiTim» elB^ et mi]»a».*> 

All bio|hip)iy proves this remaiicable fikct ! Who so 
astonished as a man's relations when he has exhibited 
his genius, which is the soul ^d core of his charac- 
ter? Had Alficri or iRousseati died at thirty, what 
%vould all who had pei^onally known either have told 
Ttis of them ? Would they have given us any, the faint- 
est notion of their characters t None. A man's mind 
is betrayed by his talents as much as his virtues. A 
counsellor of a provincial parliament had a brother 
a mathemaliaiatt — "How unworthy in my brother,** 
cried the counsellor, — *^ the brother of a counsellor of 
the parliament in Bretagne, to sink into a mathemati-* 
cian !** Hiat mathematician #as Descairtes ! What 
shotld "^ kno^ of the chiatacter Of Descartes, suppos- 
ing him to have itftottnced his scidnce, an^d fahs bro^ei" 
(who might faMy be l^iijp^sed to know his life wA 
K^haracter better thah iany one thie) tehave nv^hteh liii 
biography t A rejection ihat May teach fis Ibw Vi0p 
^phy ih pii^t^ otoght to be ^stiiiiat\id. 
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'< What a delightM thing the world is ! Lady L^ii^ 
nox*s ball, last night — ^how charming it was ! — every 
one so kind, and Charlotte looking so pretty-^^the 
nicest girl I ever saw ! But I must dress now. Bal- 
four is to be here at twelve with the horse he wants to 
sell me. How lucky I am to have such a friend as 
Balfour ! — so entertaining — so good-natured — so devil"* 
ish clever too— -and such an excellent heart ! Ah ! 
how unlucky 1 it rains a little ; but never mind, it will 
clear up ; and if it don't — why, one can play at billiards* 
What a delightful thiAg the world is !" 

So soliloquized Charles Nugent, a man of twenty- 
one — a philanthropist — an optimist. Our young gen- 
tleman was an orphan, of good family and large 
fortune ; brave, generous, confiding, and open-hearted« 
His ability was above the ordinary standardi and he 
had a warm love, and a pure taste for letters. He had 
even bent a knee to Philosophy, but the calm and cold 
graces with which the goddess receives her servants 
had soon discontented Sie young votary with the wor* 
ship. *' Away !*' cried he, one morning, flinging aside 
the volume of La Rochefoucault, which he had fancied 
he understood ; '* away with this selfish and debasing 
code! — ^men are not the mean things they are here 
described — be it mine to think exultingly of my spe- 
cies !" My dear experience, with how many fine sen- 
timents do you intend to play the devil t It is not 
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without reason that Groethe tells us, that though Fate 
is an excellent, she is also a very expensive, school- 
mistress. 

** Ha ! my dear Nugent, how are you?" and Captain 
Balfour enters the room ; a fine, dark, handsome fellow, 
with something of pretension in his air and a great 
deal of frankness. '' And here is the horse. Come 
to the window. Does not he step finely ? What 
action ! Do you remark his forehand ? How he carries 
his tail ! Gad» J don't think you shall have him, after 

all !" 

" Nay, my dear fellow, you may well be sorry to 
part with him. He is superb ! Quite sound — eh 1'' 

*» Have him examined." 

" Do you think I would not take your word for it ? 
The price V 

*' Fix it yourself. Prince Paul once offered me -a 
hundred and eighty ; but to you — ^* 

'* You shall have iu" 

"No, Nugent— say a hundred and fifty." 

"I won't be outdone — there's a draft for the one 
hundred and eighty guineas." 

" Upon my soul, I'm ashamed ; but you are such a 
rich fellow. John, take the horse to Mr. Nugent's 
stables. Where will you dine t»-day ?— at the Cocoa- 
tree ?" 

*• With all my heart." 

The young men rode together. Nugent was de- 
lighted with his new purchase. They dined at the 
Cocoa-tree. Balfour ordered some early peaches. 
Nugent paid the bill. Tbey went to the opera. 

•• Do you see that figurante, Florine ?" asked Bal- 
four ; " pretty ankle — eh ?" 

'' Yes, cormne ga — but dances awkwardly — not hand- 
some." 

"What J not handsome! Come and talk to her. 
She's more admired than any girl on the stage." 

They went behind the scenes, apd Balfour convinced 
his friend that he ought to be enchanted with Florine. 
Before the week was out the figurante kept her car- 
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riage, and in return, Nugent supped with hor twi^e 
a .week. 

Nugent had written a tale for ** The Keepsake ;" it 
was his first literary effort ; it was tolerably good, and 
exceedingly popular. • One day he was lounging over 
bis breakfast, and a tall, thin gentleman, in black, was ' 
announced, by the name of Mr. Gilpin. 

Mr. Gilpin made a most respectful bow, and heaved 
a peculiarly profound sigh. Nugent was instantly 
seized with a lively interest in the stranger. " Sir, it 
is with great regret,** faltered forth Mr. Gilpin, " that I 
seek you. I — I— I — ^*' A low, consumptive cough 
checked his speech. Nugent offered him a cup of 
tea. The civility was refused, and the story con« 
tinued. 

Mr. Gilpin's narration is soon told, when he himself 
is not the narrator. An unfortunate literary man — 
once in affluent circumstances — security for a treach' 
erous friend — friend absconded — pressure of unfore- 
seen circumstances — angel wife and four cherub chil- 
dren — a book coming out next season — deep distress 
at present — horror at being forced to beg — forcibly 
struck by sentiments generous, expressed in tha tale 
written by Mr. Nugent — a ray of hope broke on his 
mind — and voila the causes of Mr. Gilpin*s distress and 
Mr. Gilpin's visit. Never was there a more interest- 
ing personification of the afHicted man of letters than 
Gregory Gilpin. He looked pale, patient, and respect- 
able ; he coughed frequently, and he was dressed in 
deep mourning. Nugent*s heart swelled — he placed a 
bank-note in Mr. Gilpin's hands — ^he promised more 
effectual relief, and Mr. Gilpin retired, overpowered 
with his own gratitude and Mr. Nugent's respectful 
compassion. 

^ How happy I am to be rich !*' said the generous . > 

young philanthropist, throwing open his chest. I 

Nugent went to a eonverzazione at Lady Lennox's. M 

Her ladyship was a widow, and a eharming woman. C 

8he was a little of the blue, and a Uttle of the fine lady, « 

■nd a little of the beauty, and a little of the coquette. 
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and a' great deal of the aentimentalistt She had one 
daughter, without a shilling ; she had taken a warm 
interest in a young man of the remarkable talents and 
singular amiability of Charles Nugent. He sat next 
her— they talked of the heartlessness of the world — 
it is a subject on which men of twenty-one and ladies 
of forty -five are especially eloquent. Lady Lennox 
complained, Mr. Nugent defended. *'One does not 
talk much of innocence," it is said, or something like 
it is said, somewhere in Madame d*£pinay's Memoirs, 
" without being sadly corrupted ;" and nothing brings 
out the goodness of our own hearts more than a charge 
against the heartlessness of others. 

"An excellent woman!" thought Nugent; "what 
warm feelings ! — how pretty her daughter is ! Oh ! a 
charming family I" 

Charlotte Lennox played an affecting air ; Nugent 
leaned over the piano ; they talked about music, poetry, 
going on the water, sentiment, and Richmond Hill. 
They made up a party of pleasure. Nugent did not 
^leep well that night — he was certainly in love. 

When he rose the next morning, the day was bright 
and fine ; Balfour, the best of friends, was to be with 
him in an hour ; Balfour's horse, the best pf horset, 
was to convey him to Richmond ; and at Richmond he 
was to meet Lady Lennox, the most agreeable of 
mothers — and Charlotte, the most enchanting of daughr 
lers. The figurante had alway^ been a bore — she was 
DOW forgotten. ^' It certainly is a delightful world I" 
repeated Nugent, as he tied his neck-cloth. 

It was some time — ^I will not say how long— ^-after the 
date of this happy day ; Nugent was alone in his 
apartment, and walking to and fro — ^his arms folded, 
and a frown upon his brow. " What a rascal I what a 
mean wretch ! and the horse was lame when he sold it, 
«-*not worth ten pounds ! and I so confiding— -damn my 
folly ! Tkatf however, I should not nound ; but to have 
•addled me with his ca8N)ff mistress ! to make me the 
}aiighing-«tock of the world I By beaywMt be »baU 
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repent it ! Borrowed money of me, then made a jent 
of my good-nature ! introduced me to his club, in order 
to pillage me! But, thank €rod, I can shoot him yet! 
Ha ! colonel, this is kind !*' 

Colonel N^elmore, an elderly gentleman, well known in 
eocieiy, with a fine forehead, a shrewd, contemplative 
eye, and an agreeable address, entered the room. To 
him Nugent poured forth the long list of his griev- 
ances, and concluded by begging him to convey a chal- 
lenge to the best of friends — Captain Balfour. The 
colonel raised his eyebrows. 

'* But, my dear sir, this gentleman has certainly be- 
haved ill to you, I allow it — ^but for what specific ofience 
do you mean to challenge him f 

" For his conduct in general." 

The colonel laughed. 

•* For saying yesterday, then, that I was grown a 
d — d bore, and he should cut me in future. He told 
Selwjm so in the 1)ow-window at White's." 

The colonel took snuff. 

** My good young friend," said he, " I see you don't 
know the world. Come and dine with me to-day — a 
punctual seven. We'll talk over these matters* 
Meanwhile, you can't challenge a man for cialling you 
a bore." 

" Not challenge him 1 what should I do then V* 

" Laugh — shake your head at him, and say, * A^il 
Balfour, you're a sad fellow !' " 

The xsolonel succeeded in preventing the challenget 
butNugent's indignation at the best of friends remained 
as warm as ever. He declined the colonel's invitation 
— ^he was to dine with the Lennoxes. Meanwhile, he 
went to the shady part of Kensington Gardens, to in- 
dulge his reflections. ' « 

He sat himself down in an arfoonr-, and looked moral- 
izbgly over the initials, the dates, and the witticisms 
that hands long since mouldering have consigned to 
tile admiration of posterity. 

A gay party were strolling by this retreat— -their 
Imghter and their voices preceded them. '* Yes," said 

C 
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a sharp, dry voice, which Nugent recognised as beloBff- 
ing to one of the wits of the day—** Yes, I saw you. 
Lady Lennox, talking sentiment to Nugent — fy ! how 
could you waste your time so unprofitabiy !*' 

"Ah! poor young man! he is certainly 6f>n ^^/<., 
With his line phrases, and so forth : but 'tis a good 
creature, on the whole, and exceedincly useful !" 
" Useful !" 

** Yes ; filU up a vacant place at one's table, at a 
day's warning; lends me his carriage-horses when 
mine have caught cold ; subscribes to my charities for 
roe : and supplies the drawing-room with flowers. In 
a word, if he were more sensible, he would be less 
agreeable : his sole charm is his foibles." 

What a description by the most sentimental of moth^ 
crs, of the most talented, the most interesting of young 
men ! Nugent was thunderstruck ; the party swept by j 
he was undiscovered. 

He raved, he swore, he was furious. He go to th^ 
dinner to-day ! No, he would write such a letter to 
the lady — it should speak daggers J But the daughter : 

Charlotte was not of the party. Charlotte oh 5 

Charlotte was quite a different creature from her mother 
— ^the most natural, the most simple of human bsing», 
and evidently loved him. He could not be mistake]) 
there. Yes, for her sake he would go to the dinner : 
he would smother his Just resentment. 

He went to Lady Lennox's. It was a large party 
The young Marquis of Austerly had just returned from 
his travels. He was sitting next to the most lovely of 
daughters. Nugent was forgotten* 

After dinner, however, he found an opportunity to 
•ay a few words in a whisper to Charlotte. He hinted 
fender reproach, and he begged her to sing *• We 
mt ; 'twas in a cr&wd.^ Charlotte was hoarser-had 
caught cold, Charlotte could not sing. Nugent left 
the room and the house. When he got to the end of 
tfie street, he discovered that he had left his cane be^ 
hmd. He went back for it, glad (for he was reaUy in 
Jpye) of aj9 ezcnse for darting an angry glaoce at (bo 
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iBOst simple, the most natural of haman beings, that 
should prevent her sleeping tlie whole night. Ho as- 
cended to the drawing-room ; and Charlotte was delight* 
ing the Marquis of Austerly, who leaned over her chair, 
with " We met ; *twas in « crowd." 

Charlotte Lennox was young, lovely, and artful. 
Lord Austerly was yoiingi inexperienced, and vain. In 
less than a month, he proposed, and was accepted. 

f' Well, well I" said poor Nugent one morning, break- 
uig from a revery ; *' betrayed in my friendships de- 
ceived in my love, the pleasure of doing good is still 
left to me. Friendship qmts us at the first stage of 
life, love at the second, benevolence Islsts till death I 
Poor Gilpin ! how grateful he is : I must see if I can 
get him that place abroad." To amuse his thoughts^ 
he took up a new magazine. He opened the page at a 
violent attack on himself— on his beautiful tale in the 
''Keepsake." The satire was not confined to the 
work ; it extended to the authon He was a fop, a 
coxcomb, a ninny, an intellectual dwarf, a mieerable 
creature, and an abortion I These are pleasant studies 
for a man out of spirits, especially before he is used 
to them. Nugent had just flung the magazine to the 
other end of the room, when his lawyer came to arrange 
matters about a mortgage, which the generous Nugent 
had already been forced to raise on his estates. The 
lawyer was a pleasant, entertaining man of the world, 
accustomed to the society^ for he was accustomed to 
the wants, of young men. He perceived that Nugent 
was a little out of humour. He attributed the cause* 
naturally enough, to the mortgage ; and to divert his 
thoughts, he entered first on a general conversation^ 

'' What rogues there are in the world !" said he. 
Nugent groaned. " This morning, for instance, befia^ 
I came to you, I was engaged in a curious piece^^P 
bus'mess enough. A gentleman gave his son-in-law a 
qualification to stand for a borough: the son-in-law 
iept the deed, and so cheated the good gentleman out 
of more than three hundred pounds a year. Yesterday 
I was employed against a fraudulent bankrupt — such an 
iistance of long, premeditated > cold-hearted, deliberate 
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rascality ! And when I leave you, I most see what is to 
be done with a literary swindler, who, on the strength 
of a consumptive cough, and a suit of black, has t>een 
respectably living on compassion for the last two years." 

"Har 

^ He has just committed the most nefarious fraud — 
a forgery, in sluMt, on his own uncle, who has twice 
seriously distressed himself to save, the rogue of a 
nephew, and who must now submit to this loss, or pro- 
claim, by a criminal prosecution, the .disgrace of his 
own family. The nephew proceeded, of course,' on 
his knowledge of my client's goodness of heart ; and 
thus a man suffers in proportion u> his amiability.'* 

>*Is his name Qil-r-Gil — <jrilpin!" stammered Nu-. 
gent. 

*'The same! 0-ho! have you been bit, too, Mr. 
Nugent?" 

Before our hero could answer^ a letter was brought 
to him. Nugent tore the seal ; it was from the editor 
of the magazine^ in which he^ had just read his own 
condemnation. It ran tiius :-— '"" ' 

*'Sir, — ^Having been abisent from London on un- 
avoidable business for the last month, and the care of 

the Magazine having thereby devolved on another, 

who has very ill discharged its duties, I had the sur- 
prise and mortification of perceiving, on my return this 
day, that a most unwarrantable and personjil attack 
upon you has been admitted in the number for this 
month. I cannot sufficiently express my regret, the 
nore especially on finding that the article in question 
was written by a mere mercenary in letters. To con- 
vince you of my concern, and my resolution to guard 
•|ist «uch unworthy proceedings in future, I enclose 
another and yet severer attack, which was sent to 
us for our next number, and for which, I grieve to say, 
the unprincipled author has already succeeded in ob- 
taining from the proprietors — a remuneration. I have 
the honour to be, sir, &c. &c. &c." 

Nugent*8 eyes fell on the enclosed paper : it war in 
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the handwriting of Mr. Gregory Gilpin, the most grate' 
ful of distressed literary men. 

" You seem melancholy to-day, my dear Nugent,** 
/ said Colonel Nehnore, as he met his young friend 

walking wiih downcast eyes in the old mall of St. 
James's ParL 

" I am unhappy, t am discontented ; the gloss is 
faded from life^'' answered Nugent^ sighing. 

''I love meeting with a pensive man," said the 
colonel : ^' let me join you, and let us dine together, 
Hte-Hj'tefe^ at my bachelor's table. You refused me 
some time ago ; may 1 be more, fortunate now ?" 

*' I shall be but poor company .^^ rejoined Nugent $ 
** but I am very much obliged to you, and I accept 
your invitation with pleasure," 

Colonel Nelmore was a man who had told some 
Afty years. He had known misfortune in his day^ and 
he had seen a great deal of the harsh realities of life» 
But he had not suffered nor lived in vain. He was no 
theorist, and, did not affect the philosopher ; but he 
was contented with a small fortune, popular with re- 
tired habits, observant with a love for study, and, above 
all, he di^ a great deal of general good, exactly be-* 
cause he embraced no particular systemk 

" Yes," said Nugent, as they sat together after din* 
ner, and the younger man had unbosomed to the elderi 
who had been his father's most intimate friend, all 
that had seemed to him the .most unexampled of mis- 
fortunes—after he had repeated the perfidies of Bal- 
four, the faithlessness of Charlotte, and the rascalities, 
of Gilpin — " yes," said he, " I how s^ my error ; I 
no longer love my species ; I no longer place reliance^ 
in the love^ friendship, sincerity, or virtue of the world |P 
I will no longer trust myself open-hearted in this vast 
community of knaves; I will not fly mankind, but I 
will despise them»" 

The colonel smiled. *^ You shall put on your hat» 
ttiy young friend, and pay A little visit with me : — nay, 
Iw eaLcuse : it is only an old lady, who has given m« 
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yemptsion to drink tea with her.** Nugent demurred, 
but consented. The two gentlemen walked to a small 
house in the Regent's Park. They were admitted to 
a drawing-room^ where they foujid a blind old lady, 
of a cheerful countenanoe and prepossessing manners. 

** And how does your son do V* asked the colonel, 
after the first salutations were over ; '* hare you seen 
bim lately T 

«• Seen him lately ! why, you know he rarely lets a 
day pass without calling on, or writing to, me. Since the 
affliction which visited me with blindness, though he 
has nothing to hope from me, though from, my jointure 1 
must necessarily be a burden }o one of his limited in- 
come, and mixing so much with the world as he does ; 
yet had I been the richest raothev in England, and 
every thing at my own disposal, he could not have been 
nose attentive, more kind to me. He will cheerfully 
give up the gayest party to come and read to me, if I 
am the least unweU, or the least out of spirits ; and he 
sold his houses to pay Miss Blandy, since I could not 
afifbrd from my own income to pay the salary so ac- 
complished a musician asked to become my compan- 
ion. Music, you know, is my chief luxury. Oh, he is 
a paragon of sons — the world think him dissipated and 
heartless ; but if they could see how tender he is to 
me!" exclaimed the mother, clasping her hands, as the 
tears gushed from her eyes. Nugent was charftied : 
the colonel encouraged the lady to proceed ; and Nu- 
gent thought he had never passed a more agreeable 
hour than listening to her maternal praises of her affec- 
tionate ton. 

*<Ah, colonel!" said he, as they left the house, 

'^how much wisei: have you been than myself; yon 

^ave selected your friends with discretion. What 

would I give to posseat such a friend as that good son 

Viott be ! But you never told me the lady*s name." 

*< Patience," said the colonel, taking snuff, **I have 
toother visit to pay." 

Nelmor» tamed down a little aU^, aad knoeked at 
ntnaU ootMfe. A.wonaa .with % child at her bMast 
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opened the door ; and Nu^eat stood in one of t^oae 

scenes of cheerful poverty which it so satisfies the 
complacency of the rich to behold. 

'^ Aha !" said Nelmore, looking round, '* you seem 
comfortable enough now ; your henefactor has not done 
his work by halves." 

** Blessings on his heart, no ! Oh, sir, when I think 
how distressed he is himself, how often he has been 
pot to it for money, how calumniated he is by the 
world, I cannot express how grateful I am — ^how grateful 
I ought to be. lie has robbed himself to feed us* and 
merely because he knew my husband in youths*' 

The colonel permitted the woman to run on. Nu- 
gent wiped his -eyes, and left his purse behind him. 
*' Who is this admirable, this self-<ienying man ?" 
cried he, when they were once more in the street. 
*' He is in distsess himself — would I could relieve him ! 
Ah, you already reconcile me to 'the world. I acknow* 
ledge your motive, in leading me hither; there are 
good men as well as bad. All are not Balfours and 
Gilpins ! But the name — ^the name of these poor peo- 
ple's benefactor ?" 

'^ Stay,'* said the- colonel, as they now entered Os- 
ford-street ; *^ this is lucky indeed — I see a good lady 
whom I wish to accost. — ^Well, Mrs. Johnson,'' ad- 
dressing a stout, comely, middle-aged woman of respect- 
able appearanco, who, with a basket on her arm, was 
coming out of an oil-shop ; t^ so you have been labour- 
ing in your vocation, I see — ^making household pur- ^ 
chases. And how is your young lady ?" ^ 

** Very well, sir, I am happy to say," replied the old 
Woman, courtesying. ^* And you are well too, I hope, 
sir?" 

'* Yes, considering the dissipation of the long sea* 
son, pretty well, thank you. But I suppose your young 
mistress is as gay and heartless as ever — a mere fash- 
ionable wife, eh !" 

'^ Sir !" said the woman, bridling up, " there is not a 
better lady in the world than my young lady ; I have 
known her since she was that high !" 
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** Wim, she's good-tempered, I suppose V sard thtf 
toloneK sneering. 

<* Good-tempened— ^I believe it is impossible for hef 
to sa j a hai^h y^otd to any dnei There never was so 
mild, eo even-like a temper." 

** What, and not heartless, eh ! this is too good !*' 

^* Heartless ! she nursed me herself when I broke 
ny leg coming up^stairs ; and every night, before she 
Went to atiy pai^y, she Would tome to my room with 
Her sweet smile, and See if I wanted any thing.** 

*' And you fancy, Mrs. Johnson^ that she'll make a 
ood wife-: why, she was not much in love when she 
carried.** 

^ I don^ know as to ih4t^ sir, whether she was or 
ildt ; but Fm sure she is always stodying my lord's 
wishes, and I heard him myself say this very morning 
to his-brother, * Arthur, if you knew what a treasure I 

|)088efl6 {' ** 

*' VtM are Very rights" said the colonel, resuming his 
tiatural mfaoner: '* and I only spoke for the pleasure of 
iBeeing how well and howjuslly you could defend your 
mistress ; she is» truly, an excellent lady — good-even- 
ing to yoH.** 

** I have seen thiat woman before,*' said Nugent^ 
**bttt I oftn't think Where ; she has the appearance of 
being a hotisekeeperin some family." 

« She is so.*' 

** How pleasaift it is to hear of female iexcellen6e ih 
\he great Woiid," continued Nugent^ sighing ; " it was 
>Bvitcteiit to see the honest servant W^s 'sincere in her 
pjraise. Happy husband, whoever he may be !" 

They were now at the colonePs house. '* JilSt let 
oe read this passage,** said Nelmore, opening the pages 
of a French philosopher, *^ and as I do not prohounce 
French like a native, I will tmnslate as I proceed. 

**^ In order to love mankind — expect but little from 
jheni ; in order to view their faults, without bittemess« 
we .must accvoftim ourselves lo pardon them, and to 
perceive thai indulgence is a justice which frail hu-* 
auuuty has a right lo demand from wisdom* NoW| 
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nothing tends more to dispose us to indulgence, to close 
our hearts against hatred, to open them to the princi- 
ples of a humane and soft morality, than a profound 
knowledge of the human heart. Accordingly, the 
wisest men have always been the most indulgent," Sic, 

'^ And now prepare to be surprised. That good son 
wliom you admired so much — whom you wished you 
could obtain as a friend — is Captain Balfour ; that gen- 
erous, self-denying man, whom you desired yourself 
so nobly to relieve, is Mr. Gilpin; that young lady 
who, in the flush of health, beauty, dissipation, and 
conquest, could attend the sick-chamber of her serf ant, 
and whom her husband discovers to be a treasure, is 
Charlotte Lennox \^ 

** Grood heavens !'* cried Nugent, ** what then am I 
to believe ? has some juggling been practised on my 
imderstanding, and are Balfour, Gilpin, and Miss Len- 
nox, after all, patterns of perfection ?" 

** No, indeed, very far from it : Balfour is a dissipa- 
ted, reckless man — of loose morality and a low stand- 
ard of honour ; he saw you were destined to purchase 
«icporlenrA<-~h<« saw you Were destined to be plun- 
dered by some one — ^he thought he might as well be a 
candidate for the profit. He laughed afterward at 
your expense, not because he despised you — on the 
contrary, I believe that he liked you very much in his 
way — ^but because in the world he lives in, every man 
enjoys a laugh at his acquaintance. Charlotte Lennox 
saw in you a desirable match ; nay, I believe she had 
a positive regard for you ; but she had been taught all 
her life to think equipage, wealth, and station better 
than love. She could not resist the temptation of being 
Marchioness of Austerly — ^not one girl in twenty could ; 
yet she is not on that account the less good-tempered, 
good-natured, nor the less likely to be a good mistress 
and a tolerable wife. Gilpin is the worst instance of 
the three. Gilpin is an evident scoundrel ; but Gilpin 
is in evident distress. He was, in all probability, very 
sorry to attack you, who had benefited him so largely ; 
bttt perhaps, as he is a dull dog, the only thing the 
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magazines would buy of him was abuse. You inosl 
not think he maligned you out of malice, out of ingrati< 
tude, out of wantonness; he* maligned you for ten 
guineas. Yet Gilpin is a man who, having swindled 
his father out of ten guineas, would in the joy of the 
moment give five to a beggar. In the present case he 
was actuated by a better feeling : he was serving the 
friend of his childhood — ^few men forget those youth- 
ful tieSj however they break through others^ Your 
mistake was not the single mistake of supposing the 
worst people the best ; it was the double mistake of 
supposing commonplace people — ^now the best — now 
the worst ; in making what might have been a pleas- 
Hut acquaintance an intimate friend ; in believing a 
man in distress must necessarily be a man of merit ; 
in thinking a good-tempered, pretty girl was an exalted 
Specimen of human nature. You were then about to 
fall into the opposite extreme-^-and to be as indiscrimi« 
nating in suspicion as you were in credulity* Would 
that I could flatter myself that I had saved you from 
that, the more dangerous error of the two!" 

** You have, my de^ N^lmore : and now lenH m* 
your Philosopher !" 

** With pleasure ; but one short maxim is as good aa 
fill philosophers can teach you, for philosophers can 
only enlarge on it — it- is simple — it is this—* take thm 
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The English arrogate to themselves the peculiar at* 
tachment to home — the national conviction of the 
sacredness of its serene asylum. But the ancients 
seem equally to have regarded the "veneranda Domus'* 
with love and worship. By them the hospitable hearth 
was equally deemed the centre of unspeakable enjoys 
ments — ^their gayest poets linger on its attractions — 
the house as well as the temple had its secret penetra- 
lia, which no uninitiated stranger might profane with 
unbidden presence; the household gods were their 
especial deities — the most familiarly invoked — the 
most piously preserved. And a beautiful superstition 
it was, that of the household gods ! — a Nsautiful notion 
that our ancestors, for us at least, were divine, and 
presided with unforgetful tenderaess over the scene 
(when living) of their happiest emotions, and their 
most tranquil joys : a sinuiar worship is not only to be 
traced to the eldest *itties — ^beyond the date of the 
civilized races that ^e popularly call ** the ancients'* — 
but is yet to be found cherished among savage tribes. 
It is one of the universal proofs how little death can 
conquer the affections. 

But with us are required no graven likeness — ^no 
fond idolatries of outward images. We bear our 
Penates with us abroad as at home — ^their Atrium is the 
heart. Our household gods are the memories of our 
childhood — ^the recoUections of the hearth around which 
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we gathered-^-of the fostering hands which caressed 
US — of the scene of all the cares and joys — the anxie- 
ties and the hopes — ^the ineffable yearnings of love 
which made us first acquainted with the mystery and 
the sanctity of home. I was touched once in visiting 
an Irish cabin, which, in the spirit of condescending 
kindness, the Lady Bountiful of the place had trans- 
formed into the graceful neatness of an English cot- 
tage, training roses up the wall, glazing the windows, 
and boarding the mud floor ; — I was touched by the 
homely truth which the poor peasant uttered as he 
gazed, half gratefully, half indignantly, on the change. 
'* It is all very kind," said he, in his dialect, which I am 
obliged to translate ; " but the good lady does not know 
how dear to a poor man is every thing that reminds 
him of the time when he played instead of working 
— these great folks do not understand us.'\ It was 
quite true : on that mud floor the child had played ; 
round that hearth, with its eternal smoke, which now 
admitted, through strange portals, the uncomfortable 
daylight, he had sat jesting with the kind hearts that 
now beat no more. These new comforts saddened and 
perplexed him — not because they were comforts^ but 
because they were new. They had not the associa- 
tions of hi« childhood ; the great folks did not under- 
stand him ; ih^y despised his indifference to greater 
luxuries. Alas \ they did not perceive that in 3iat in- 
difference there waii^U the poetry of sentiment. The 
good lady herself dwelt ^ an old-fashioned, inconve- 
nient mansion. Suppose^b^ipte oppressive benefactor 
had converted its dingy rooms ^d dreary galleries into 
a modem, well-proporti(Hied, and ungenially cheerful 
residence — ^would she have been pleaded ? Would she 

not have missed the nursery she had played in ? ^the 

little parlour by whose hearth she could yet recall to 
fancy the face of her mother long gOQe ? Would otto- 
mans and mirrors supply the place of the old worm- 
eaten chair from which her father, on Sabbath nights, 
had given forth the holy lecture ! — or the little dis- 
coloured glass in which, thirty years ago, she had 
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marked her own maiden blushes, when some dear 
name was suddenly spoken? No, her old paternal 
hoi^se, rude though it be, is dearer to her than a new 
palace. Can she not conceive that the same feelings 
mav make '* the hut to which his soul conforms ** dearer 
to the peasant than the new residence which is as a 
palace to him ? Why should that be a noble and ten- 
der sentiment in the rich, which is tcorned as a brutal 
apathy in the poor X The peasant was right — " Great 
folks understand him not !" 

Amid the active labours in which, from my earliest 
youth, I have been plunged, one of the greatest luxu- 
ries I know is to return, for short intervals, to the place 
in which the happiest days of my childhood glided 
away. It is an old manorial seat that belongs to my 
mother, the heiress of its former lords. The house, 
formerly of vast extent, built round a quadrangle, at 
different periods, from the date of the second crusade 
to that of the reign of Elizabeth, was in so ruinous a 
condition when she came to its possession, that three 
sides of it were obliged to be pulled down : the fourth, 
yet remaining, and much embellished in its architecture, 
is in itself one of the largest houses in the county, and 
still contains the old oak hall, with its lofty ceiling and 
raised music gallery. The place has something of the 
character of Penhurst; and its venerable avenues, 
which slope from the house down the declivity of the 
park, giving wide views of the opposite hills crowded 
with cottages and spires, impart to the scene that pe- 
culiarly English, half stately and wholly cultivated, 
character which the poets of Elizabeth's day so much 
loved to linger upon. As is often the case with similar 
residences, the church stands in the park, at a bow- 
shot from the house ; and formerly the walls of the outer 
court nearly reached the green sanctuary that sur- 
rounds the sacred edifice. The church itself, dedicated 
anciently to St. Mary, is worn and gray, in the sim- 
plest architecture of the ecclesiastical Gothic, and, 
standing on the brow of the hill, its single tower at a 
distance blends with the turrets of the hou8e,t— so that 
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the two seem one pile. Beyond, to the right, hstlf-way 
down the hill, and neighboured by a dell, girded with 
trees, is an octagon building of the beautiful Grecian 
form, erected by the present owner — it is the mauso- 
leum of the family. Fenced from the deer, is a sms^i 
surrounding space so¥m with flowers — those faired 
children of the earth, which the custom of all ages has 
dedicated to the dead. The modemness of this build- 
ing, which contrasts those in its vicinity, seems to me, 
from that contrast, to make its object more impressive. 
It stands out alone in the venerable landscape, with its 
immemorial hills and trees, — the prototype of the 
Thought of Death — a thing that, dating with the living 
generation, admonishes them of their recent lease and 
its hastening end. For with all our boasted antiquity 
of race, we ourselves are the ephemera of the soil, 
and bear the truest relation, so far as our mortality is 
concerned, with that which is least old. 

The most regular and majestic of the avenues I have 
described conducts to a sheet of water, that lies to- 
wards the extremity of the park. It is but sn\^ll in 
proportion to the domain, but is clear and deep, and, 
fed by some subterraneous stream, its tide is fresh and 
strong beyond its dimensions. On its opposite bank is 
a small fishing-cottage, whitely peeping from a thick 
and gloomy copse of firs, and larch, and oak, through 
which shine, here and there, the red berries of the 
Qiountain ash ; and behind this, on the other side of the 
brown, moss-grown deer paling, is a wood of consider- 
able extent. ' This, the farther bank of the water, is my 
favourite spot. Here, when a boy, I used to while 
away whole holydays, basking indolently in the noon 
of summer, and building castles in that cloudless air, 
until the setting of the sun. 

The reeds then grew up, long and darkly green, 
along the margin ; and though they have since yielded 
to the innovating scythe, and I hear the wind no longer 
glide and sigh amid those earliest tubes of music, yet 
the whole sod is still fragrant, from spring to autumn, 
with innumerable heaths and wild-flowers, and the 
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crashed odours of the sweet thyme. And never have 
I seen a spot which the butterfly more loves to haunt, 
particularly that small fairy blue-winged species which 
is tamer than the rest, and seems almost to invite you 
to admire it — ^throwing itself on the child's mercy as 
the robin upon man's. The varieties of the dragon-fly, 
glittering in the sun, dart ever through the boughs and 
along the water. It is a world which the fairest of the 
insect race seem to have made their own. There is 
something in the hum and stir of a summer noon which 
is inexpressibly attractive to the dreams of the imagi- 
nation. It fills us with a sense of life, but a life not 
our own — it is the exuberance of creation itself that 
overflows around us. Man is absent, but life is pres- 
ent. Who has not spent hours in some such spot, 
cherishing dreams that have no connection with the 
earth, and courting, with half-shut eyes, the images of 
the ideal? 

Stretched on the odorous grass, I see on the oppo- 
site shore that quiet church where the rude fore- 
fathers of the hamlet sleep — ^that mausoleum where 
my own dust shall rest at last, and the turrets of my 
childhood's home. All so solitary, and yet so eloquent I 
Now the fern waves on the slope, and the deer comes 
forth, marching with his stately step to the water-side 
to pause and drink. O Nymphs ! — ^O Fairies ! — O 
Poetry — I am yours again ! 

I do not know how it is, but every year that I visit 
these scenes I have more need of their solace. My 
departed youth rises before me in more wan and melan- 
choly hues, and the past saddens me more deeply with 
the present. Yet every year, perhaps, has been a step- 
ping-stone in the ambition of my boyhood, and brought 
me nearer to the objects of my early dreams. It is 
not the mind that has been disappointed, it is the heart. 
What ties are broken — ^what affections marred ! The 
Egeria of my hopes, — no cell conceals, no spell can 
invoke her now ! Every pausing-place in the life of 
the ambitious is marked alike by the trophy and the 
•lomb. But little men have the tomb without the trophy I 
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It is a small, and sequestered, and primitive ijllage, 
that of Knebworth, though but thirty miles from Xon- 
don ; consisting of scattered cottages, with here and 
there a broad green patch of waste land before the 
doors; and one side of the verdant lane, which 
makes the principal street, is skirted by the palings of 
the lesser park, which is not devoted to the deer. The 
steward's house and the clergyman's are the only ones 
— save the manor-house itself — aspiring to gentility. 
And here, nevertheless, did Dame Nature find her va- 
rieties ; many were they and duly contrasted, when 
first, in the boundless sociability of childhood, we 
courted the friendship of every villager. The sturdy 
keeper, a stalwart man and a burley, whose name was 
an heirloom on the estates ; and who, many years af- 
terward, under another lord, perished in a memorable 
fray with the implacable poachers ; the simple, horn- 
eyed idiot, basking before the gardener's door, where 
he lodged — -a privileged pensioner, sitting hour after 
hour, from sunrise to sunset — what jnarvels did not 
that strange passive existence create in us — the young, 
the buoyant, the impetuous ! how we used to gather 
round him, and gaze and wonder how he could pass his 
time without either work or play ! — the one patriarch 
beggar of the place, who seemed to beg from vanity, 
not from want ; for, as he defied his hat, his long snow- 
white locks fell, parted on either side, down features 
of apostolic beauty — ^and many an artist had paused to 
sketch the venerable head; — the single Lais of the 
place, stout and sturdy, with high cheekbones and 
tempting smile, ill-favoured enough it is true, but 
boasting her admirers ; — ^the genius, too, of the village 
—a woman with but one hand, who could turn that 
hand to any thing ; nominally presiding over the dairy, 
she was equally apt at all the other affairs of the pub- 
lic life of a village. Dogs, cows, horses — ^none might 
be ill or well without her august permission ; in every 
quarrel she was witness, jur3n[nan, and judge. Never 
had any one more entirely the genius of action : she 
^wa« always in every thing, and at the head of eveiy 
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tiling — mixing, it is true, with all her energy and arts, 
a wonderful fidelity and spirit of clanship towards her 
employer. Tall, dark, and muscular was she ; a kind 
of caught-and-tamed Meg Merrilies ! 

But our two especial friends were an old couple, 
quartered in a little angle of the village, who, hard on 
their eightieth year, had jogged on for nearly sixty 
revolutions of the sun hand in hand together, and 
never seemed to have stumbled on an unkind thought 
towards each other. The love of those two old per- 
sons' was the most perfect, the most beautiful I 
ever beheld. Their children had grown up, and mar- 
ried, and left them — they were utterly alon^. Their 
simple affections were all in all to them. They had 
never been to London, never above fifteen miles from 
the humble spot where they had been bom, and where 
their bones were to repose. Them the march of know- 
ledge had never reached. They could neither read 
nor write. Old age had frozen up the portals of intel- 
lect before the schoolmaster had gone his rounds. So 
ignorant were they of the world, that they scarce knew 
the name of the king. Changes of ministry, peace 
and war, the agitations of life, were as utter nothings 
to them — as to the wildest savage of Caffraria. Few, 
as the arithmetic of intellect can comprise, were their 
ideas ; but they wanted not to swell the sum, for the ideas 
were centred, with all that the true sentiment of love 
ever taught the wisest, within each other. If out of that 
circle extended their radii of love, it was to the family 
under whom they had vegetated, and to us who were 
its young hopes. Us indeed they did love warmly, as 
something that belonged to them. And scarcely a day 
ever passed but what, in all the riot and glee of boy- 
hood, with half a score of dogs at our heels, we used 
to rush into the quiet of that lonely cottage — -scrambling 
over the palings — bustling through the threshold — sul- 
lying, with shoes that had made a day's circuit through 
all the woods and plantings, the Scrupulous cleanliness 
of the hearth, and making their old hearts glad, and 
proud, and merry by the very discomfort we occasioned. 
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Then were the rude chairs drawn into the jaws of that 
wide ingle nook — then was the new log thrown on the 
hearth — then would the old dame insist upon chafing 
our hands numbed with the cold, as one of us — ah, 
happiest he! — drew forth the fragment of cake, or 
the handful of figs and raisins — ^brought to show that 
they had not been forgotten. And, indeed, never were 
they forgotten by a more powerful hand and a more 
steady heart than ours, for daily from the hall came 
the savoury meal, which the old woman carved ten- 
derly for her husband (for his hands were palsied), 
and, until his appetite was sated, sat apart and re- 
fused to share. Old age, so seldom unselfish ! — and 
the old age of the poor peasant woman — how many 
young hearts, full of the phrases of poetry and the 
mockeries of sentiment, would it have shamed ! 

I see the old man now, in a great high-backed tapes- 
try chair, which had been a part of the furniture of the 
old manor-house: in his youth he had been on the 
sporting establishment of a former squire, my grand- 
father's predecessor and uncle, and he had contrived 
to retain still, fresh and undimmed, through how many 
years time might forget to register, a habit of green 
velvet, whose antiquated cut suited well his long gray 
locks and venerable countenance. Poor old Newman 
Hagar ! — ^a blessing on that old head — surely you are 
living yet ! — while I live, you are not all vanished — 
all swsdlowed up by the oblivious earth. And, even 
after I have joined you, this page, surviving both, shall 
preserve you among those whom the world does not 
willingljr let perish ! — And on the opposite side of the 
hearth sat the partner of that obscure and harmless 
existence, with a face which, when we were there, 
never was without a smile at our presence, or a tear 
for our parting. Plain though her features must ever 
have been, and worn and wrinkled as they were then, 
I never saw a countenance in which, not the intellecit 
but the feeling of our divine nature had left a more 
pleasant and touching trace. 

Sometimesy as the winter day closed in, and dogs 
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and children crowded alike round the comfortable fire, 
we delighted to make the old man tell us of his dim 
memories of former squires — the notes of bugles long 
silenced — ^the glories ef coaches and six long vanished 
— how the squire was dressed in scarlet and gold — 
and how my lady swept the avenues in brocade. But 
pleasanter to me, child as I was, was it to question the 
good old folks of their own past fortunes — of their first 
love, and how they came to marry, and how, since, 
they had weathered the winds of the changing world. 
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In the soven. stages of man's life there are three 
epochs more distinctly marked than the rest, — viz. the 
departure of boyhood — the departure of youth — the 
commencement of old age. I consider the several 
dates of these epochs, in ordinary constitutions, com- 
mence at fifteen, thirty, and fifty years of age. It is 
of the second that I am about to treat. When I call it 
the epoch for the departure of youth, I do not of course 
mtend to signify that this, the prime ancf zenidi of our 
years, is as yet susceptible of decay. Our frames are 
as young as they were five years before— it is the mind 
that has become matured. By youth I mean the grow- 
ing and progressive season — ^its departure is only visi- 
ble inasmuch as we have become, as it were, fixed 
and stationary. The qualities that peculiarly belong 
to youth — its ** quick-thronging fancies" — its exuber- 
ance of energy and feeling, cease to be our distinctions 
at thirty. We are young, but not youthful. It is not 
at thirty that we know the wild fantasies of Romeo— 
scarcely at thirty that we could halt irresolute in the 
visionary weaknesses of Hamlet. The passions of 
youth may be no less felt than heretofore ; it is youth's 
sentiment we have lost. The muscles of the mind are 
firmer, but it is the nerve that is less susceptible, and 
Vibrates no more to the lightest touch of pleasure or of 
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pain. Yes, it is the prime of our manhood which is 
the departure of our youth ! 

It seems to me, that to reflective and lofty minds-— 
accustomed to survey; and fitted to comprehend, the 
great aims of life — ^this is a period peculiarly solemn 
and important. It is a spot on which we ought to rest 
for a while from our journey. It is the summit of the 
hill from which we look down on two even divisions 
of our journey. We have left behind us a profusion 
of bright things : never again shall we traverse such 
fairy fields, with isuch eager hopes ; never again shall 
we find the same 

" Glory in the grass or splendoar in the flower.** 

The dews upon the herbage are dried up. The mem* 
ing is no more. 

** We made a posy while the time ran hy, 



^ But Time did beckon to the flowers, and they 
By noon most cunningly did steal away, 

And wither in the hand. 
Farewell, dear flowers, sweetly your time ye spent !"* 

We ought then to pause for a while — ^to review the 
past — to gather around us the memories and the warn* 
ings of experience — to feel that the lighter part of ouf 
destinies is comjdeted — that the graver has begon*- 
that our follies and our errors have become to iis the 
monitors of wisdom : for since these are the tributes 
which fate exacts from mortality, they are not to be 
idly regretted, but to be solemnly redeemed. And if 
we are penetrated with this thought, our past becomes 
the mightiest preacher to our future. Looking back 
over the tombs of departed errors, we behold, by the 
side of each, the face of a warning angel 1 It is the 
prayer of a foolish heart, '< Oh that my time could re- 
turn! oh that this had been done, -or that could be 
undone !" — ^rather should we rejoice that so long a 8ea« 

* Oeorge Herb^t 
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son of reparation yet remains to us, and that experience 
has taught us the lessons bf suffering which make men 
wise. Wisdom is an acquisition purchased in propor- 
tion to the disappointments which our own frailties 
have entailed upon us. For no one is taught by the 
sufferings of another. We ourselves must have felt 
the burning in order to shun the fire. To refer again 
to the beautiful poem I have already quoted, the flowers 
that were 

** Fit, while thoy lived, for smell and omament, 
ServCf after death, for ciiret." 

At the age of thirty most men's characters expe- 
rience a revulsion. The common pleasures of the 
world have been tasted to the full; and begin to pall. 
We have reduced to the sobering test of reality the 
visions of youth — ^we iA> longer expect that perfection 
in our species which our inexperience at first foretold ; 
we no longer chase frivolities, or hope chimeras. 
Perhaps one of the most useful lessons that disap- 
pointment has taught us is a true estimate of love. 
For at first we are too apt to imagine that woman (poor 
partner with ourselves in the frailties of humanity) 
must be perfect — ^that the dreams of the poets have a 
corporeal being, and that Grod has ordained to us that 
unclouded nature — ^that unchanging devotio& — that 
seraph heart, which it has been the great vice of fic- 
tion to attribute to the daughters of clay. And, in 
hoping perfection, with how much excellence have we 
been discontented — ^to how many idols have we changed 
our worship ! Thirsting for the golden fountain of 
the fable, from how many streams have we turned 
away, weary and in disgust ! The experience which 
teaches us at last the due estimate of woman has 
gone far to instruct us in the claims of men. Love, 
once the monopolizer of our desires, gives way to 
more manly and less selfish passions — we wake from 
a false paradise to the real earth. 

Not less important is the lesson which teaches us 
not to measure mankind by ideal standards of morality ; 
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for to imagine too fondly that men are gods, is to end 
by believing that they are demons : the young pass 
usually through a period of misanthropy, and the mis- 
anthropy is acute in proportion to their own generoQs 
confidence in human excellence. We the least forgive 
faults in those from whom we the most expected ex- 
cellence. But out of the ashes of misanthropy benevo- 
lence rises again; we find many virtues where we 
had imagined all was vice — ^many acts of disinterested 
friendship where we had fancied all was calculation 
and fraud ; and so, gradually, from the two extremes we 
pass to the proper medium ; and, feeling that no human 
being is wholly good, or wholly base, we learn that 
true knowledge of mankind which induces us to expect 
little and forgive much. The world cures alike the 
optimist and the misanthrope. Without this proper 
and sober estimate of men, we have neither prudence 
in the affairs of life nor toleration for contrary opin- 
ions — we tempt the cheater, and then condemn him — 
we believe so strongly in one faith, that we would sen- 
tence dissentients as heretics. It is experience alone 
that teaches us that he who is discreet is seldom betray ed^ 
and that out of the opinions we condemn spring often 
the actions we admire. 

At the departure of youth, then, in collecting and in- 
vestigating our minds, we should feel ourselves imbued 
with these results for our future guidance — ^viz. a know- 
ledge of the true proportion of the passions, so as not 
to give to one the impetus which should be shared by 
all ; a conviction of the idleness of petty objects which 
demand large cares, and that true gauge and measure- 
ment of men which shall neither magnify nor dwarf 
the attributes and materials of human nature. From 
these results we draw conclusions to make us, not only 
wiser, but better men. The years through which we 
have passed have probably developed in us whatever 
capacities we possess — they have taught us in what 
we are most likely to excel, and for what we are most 
fitted^ We may come now with better success than 
Sasselas to the choice of life. And in this I incline 
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to believe, that we ought to prefer that career from 
which we are convinced our minds and tempers will 
derive the greatest share of happiness — ^not disdaining 
the pursuit of honours, or of wealth, or the allurements 
of a social career — ^but calmly balancing the advan- 
tages and the evils of each course, whether of private 
life or of public— of retirement or of crowds, — and de- 
ciding on each according, not to abstract rules, not to 
vague maxims on the nothingness of fame, or the joys 
of solitude, but according to the peculiar bias and tem- 
per of our own minds. For toil to some is happiness 
and rest to others. This man can only breathe in 
crowds, and that man only in solitude. Fame la neces- 
sary to the quiet of one nature, and is void of all attrac- 
tion to another. Let each choose his career according 
to the dictates of his own breast — and this, not from 
the vulgar doctrine that our own happiness, as happi- 
ness only, is to be our being's end and aim (for in 
minds rightly and nobly constituted there are aims 
ou^ of ourselves stronger than aught of self), but be- 
cause a mind not at ease is rarely virtuous. Happi- 
ness and virtue react upon each other — the best are 
not only the happiest, but the happiest are usually the 
best Drawn into pursuits, however estimable in 
themselves, from which our tastes and dispositions re- 
coil, we are too apt to grow irritable, morose, %pd dis- 
contented with our kind ; our talents do not spring fortb 
naturally; forced by the heat of circumstance, they 
produce unseasonable and unwholesome fruit. The 
genius that is roused by things at war with it too often 
becomes malignant, and retaliates upon men the 
wounds it receives from circumstance ; but when we 
are engaged in that course of life which most flatters 
our incSvidual bias, whether it be action or seclusion, 
literature or business, we enjoy within us that calm 
which is the best atmosphere of the mind, and in which 
all the mind^s produce is robust and mellow. Our 
tense of cont^itment makes us kindly and benevolent 
to others ; we are not chafed and galled by cares which 
are tyrannical^ because ungenial. We are fulfilling our 
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proper destiny, and those around us feel the sunshine 
of our own hearts. It is for this reason that happiness 
should be our main object in the choice of life, because 
out of happiness springs that state of mind which be- 
comes yirtue: and this should be remembered by 
those of generous and ardent dispositions, who would 
immolate themselves for the supposed utility of others, 
plunging into a war of things for which their natures 
are unsuited. Among the few truths which Rousseau 
has leil us, none is more true, than this — ** It is not 
permitted to a man to corrupt himself for the sake of 
mankind." We must be useful according, not to gen- 
eral theories, but to our individual capacities and habits. 
To be practical we must call forth the qualities we are 
able to practise. Each star, shining in its appointed 
sphere, each — ^no matter its magnitude or its gyration 
— contributes to the general light. 

To different ages there are different virtues — the reck- 
less generosity of the boy is a wanton folly in the man. 
At thirty there is no apology for the spendthrift. From 
that period to the verge of age is the fitting season 
for a considerate foresight and prudence in affairs. 
Approaching age itself we have* less need of economy ; 
and nature recoils from the miser, caressing mammon 
with one hand, while death plucks him by the other. 
We should provide for our age, in order that our age 
may h*ave no urgent wants of this world to absorb it 
from the , meditations of the next. It is awful to see 
^he lean hands of dotage making a coffer of the grave ! 
But while, with the departure of youth, we enter stead- 
fastly into the great business of life — ^while our reason 
constructs its palaces from the ruins of our passions — 
while we settle into thoughtful, and resolute, and as- 
piring men — we should beware how, thus occupied by 
the world, the world grows " too much with us." It is 
a perilous age that of ambition and discretion — a peril- 
ous age that when youth recedes from us — ^if we for- 
get that the soul should cherish its own youth through 
eternity ! It is precisely as we feel how little laws 
can make us good while they forbid us to be evil — ^it 
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19 precisely as our experience puts a check upon our 
impulses — it is precisely as we sigh to own how con- 
taminating is example, that we should be on our guard 
over our own hearts — ^not, now, lest they err, but 
rather lest they harden. Now is the period when the 
affections can be easiest scared — ^when we can dis- 
pense the most with love — when, in the lustiness and 
hardihood of our golden prime, we can best stand alone 
•—remote alike from the ideal yearnings of youth and 
the clinging helplessness of age. Now is the time 
when neither the voice of woman nor the smiles of 
children touch us as they did once, and may again. 
We are occupied, absorbed, wrapped in our schemes and 
our stem designs. The world is our mistress, our 
projects are our children. A man is startled when he 
is told this truth ; let him consider, let him pause — if 
he be actively engaged (as few at that age are not), 
and ask himself if I wrong him — ^if, insensibly and 
unconsciously, he has not retreated into the citadel of 
self. Snail-like, he walks the world, bearing about 
him his armour and retreat. Is not this to be guarded 
against ? Does it not require our caution, lest caution 
itself block up the beautifid avenues of the heart! 
What can life give us if we sacrifice what is fairest in 
ourselves ? What does experience profit, if it forbid 
us^ be generous, to be noble — if it counterwork and 
blight the graces and the charities, and all that belong 
to the tender and the exalted — ^without which wisdom 
is harsh, and virtue has no music in her name ? As 
Paley says, that we ought not to refuse alms too sternly 
for fear we encourage the idle, lest, on the other hand, 
we blunt the heart into a habit of deafness to the dis- 
tressed — so with the less vulgar 83rmpathies, shall we 
check the impulse, and the frankness, and the kindly 
interpretation, and the human sensibility (which are 
the alms of the soul), because they may expose us to 
occasional deceit! Shall the error of softness justify 
the habits of obduracy ! And lest we should suffer by 
the faults of others, shall we vitiate ourselves ? 
Tlu0, then, is tibe age in which, while experience 
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becomes our guide, we should follow its dictates with 
a certain measured and jealous caution. We must 
remember how apt man is to extremes — crushing from 
credulity and weakness to suspicion and distrust. And 
still, if we are truly prudent, we shall cherish, despite 
occasional delusions, those noblest and happiest of our 
tendencies — to love and to confide, 

I know not indeed a more beautiful spectacle in the 
world than an- old man, who has gone with honour 
through all its storms and contests, and who retains to 
the last the freshness of feeling that adorned liis youth* 
This is the true green old age — this makes a southern 
winter of declining years, in which the sunlight warms, 
though the heats are gone, — such are ever welcome to 
the young — and sympathy unites, while wisdom guides. 
There is this distinction between respect and yenera- 
tion — ^the latter has always in it something of love. 

This, too, is the age in which we ought calmly to 
take the fitting estimate of the opinions of the world. 
In youth we are too apt to despise — in maturity too in« 
clined to overrate, the sentiments of others, and the 
silent influences of the public. It is right to fix the 
medium. Among the happiest and proudest posses- 
sions of a man is his character ; it is a wealth---it is a 
rank of itself? It usually procures him the honours 
and rarely the jealousies of fame. Like most treasures 
that are attained less by circumstances than ourselves, 
charkdter is a more felicitous reputation than glory. 
The wise man therefore despises not the opinion of the 
world — ^he estimates it at its full value — he does not 
wantonly jeopardize his treasure of a good name — he 
does not rush frbm vanity alone against the received 
sentiments of others — ^he does not hazard his costly 
jewel with unworthy combatants and for a petty stake. 
He respects the legislation of decorum. K he be be- 
nevolent, as well as wise, he will remember that char- 
acter affords him a thousand utilities — ^that it enables 
him the better to forgive the erring, and to shelter the 
assailed. But that character is built on a false and 
hollow basis, which is formed, not fiKun ^e dietates of 
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our own breast, but solely from the fear of censure* 
What is the essence and the life of character ? Princi- 
ple, integrity, independence ! — or, as one of our great 
old writers hath it, "that inbred loyalty unto virtue 
which can serve her without a livery.'* These are 
qualities that hang not upon any man's breath. They 
must be formed within ourselves ;. they must makeour" 
selves — ^indissoluble and indestructible as the soul ! K, 
conscious of these possessions, we trust tranquilly to 
time and occasion to render them known, we may rest 
assured that our character, sooner or later, will 
establish itself. We cannot more defeat our own ob- 
ject than by a restless and fevered anxiety as to what 
the world will say of us. Except, indeed, if we are 
tempted to unworthy compliances with what our con- 
science disapproves, in order to please the fleeting and 
capricious countenance of the time. There is a moral 
honesty in a due regard for character which will not 
shape itself to the humours of the crowd. And this, if 
honest, is no less wise. For the crowd never long 
esteems those who flatter it atHheir own expense. He 
who has the suppleness of the demagogue will live to 
complain of the fickleness of the mob. 

If in early youth it is natural sometimes to brave and 
causelessly to afiront opinion, so also it is natural, on 
the other hand, and not perhaps unamiable^ for the 
milder order of spirits to incur the contrary extreme, 
and stand in too great an awe of the voices of die 
world. They feel as if they had no right to be confi- 
dent of their own judgment — they have not tested 
themselves by temptation and experience. They are 
willing to give way on points on which they are not 
assured. And it is a pleasant thing to prop their doubts 
on the stubborn asservations of others. But in vigor- 
ous and tried manhood we should be aU in all to our- 
selves. Our own past and our own future sAioiild be 
our main guides. " He who is not a physician at thirty 
is a fool" — a physician to his mind, as to his body, ac- 
quainted with his own moral constitution — its diseases, 
its remedies, its diet, its conduct. We should learn so 
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to regulate our own thoughts and actions, that while 
comprising the world, the world should not bias them* 
Take away the world, and we should think and act 
the same — a world to ourselves. Thus trained and 
thus accustomed, we can bear occasional reproach and 
momentary slander with little pain. The rough con- 
tact of the herd presses upon no sore — the wrongs of 
the hour do not incense or sadden us. We rely upon 
ourselves and upon time. If I have rightly said that 
principle is a main essence of character, principle is a 
thing we cannot change or shift. As it has been finely 
expressed, " Principle is a passion for truth,"* — and as 
an earlier and homelier writer hath it, <^The truths of 
God are the pillars of the world."! The truths we be- 
lieve in are the pillars of our world. The man who at 
thirty can be easily persuaded' out of his own sense of 
right, is never respected after he has served a purpose. 
I do not know even if we do not think more highly of 
the intellectual uses of one who sells himself well, 
than those of one who lends himself for nothing. 

Lastly, this seems to me, above all, an age which 
calls upon us to ponder well and thoughtfully upon the 
articles of our moral and our religious creed. Enter- 
ing more than ever into the mighty warfare of the world, 
we should summon to our side whatever auxiliaries can 
aid us in the contest — ^to cheer, to comfort, to counsel, 
to direct. It is a time seriously to analyze the con- 
fused elements of belief — ^to apply ourselves to such 
solution of our doubts as reason may afford us. Happy 
he who can shelter himself with confidence under the 
assurance of immortality, and feel ^ that the world is 
not an inn but a hospital — -a place not to live but to 
die in," acknowledging " that piece of divinity that is 
in USr-T-that something that was before the elements, 
and owes no homage to the 8un."| For him there is 
indeed the mastery and the conquest, not only over 

♦ Hftglitt. 

t From a scarce and curious little tract called ** The Simple Cob 
tier of Aggawam." 1647. 
. ^ Religio Medici, Part II. Sect. Z, 
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death, but over life ; and ''he forgets that he can die 
if he complain of misery !"* 

I reject all sectarian intolerance — ^I affect no un- 
charitable jargon — frankly I confess that I have known 
many before whose virtues I bow down ashamed of my 
own errors, though they were not guided and supported 
by belief. But I never met with one such who did not 
own that while he would not have been worse, he would 
have been happier, could he have believed* I, indeed, 
least of all men, ought haiishly to search into that realm 
of opinion which no law can reach ; for I too have had 
my interval of doubt, of despondency, of the^ philoso- 
phy of the Garden. Perhaps there are many with 
whom faith — tlie saviour — ^must lie awhile in darkness 
and the grave of unbelief, ere, immortal and immoital* 
izing, it ascend from its tomb — a god ! 

But humbly and reverently comparing each state 
with each, I exclaim again, *' Happy, thrice happy, he 
who relies on the eternity of the soli — who believes— 
as the loved fall one after one from his side — ^that they 
have returned *to their native country't — ^that they 
await the divine reunion ; who feels that each treas- 
ure of knowledge he attains he carries with him 
through illimitable being — who sees in virtue the es- 
sence and the element of the world he is to inherit, and 
to which he but accustoms himself betimes ; who com- 
forts his weariness amid the storms of time, by seeing, 
far across the melancholy seas, the haven he will • 
reach at last — ^who deems that every struggle has its 
assured reward, and every sorrow has its balm — who 
knows, however forsaken or bereaved below, that he 
never can be alone, and never be deserted — that above 
him is the protection of eternal power, and the mercy 
of eternal love ! Ah, well said the dreamer of philoso- 
phy, * How much He knew of the human heart who 
£nt caHed God our Father V " 



* Religio Medici, Part I. Sect 44. 
t Fonn of Chinese epite|rti0. 
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As, were our lives limited to a single year, and we 
had never beheld the flower that perishes from the 
earth restored by the dawning spring, we might doubt 
the philosophy that told us it was not dead, but dor- 
mant only for a time ; yet, to continue existence to 
another season would be to know that the seeming 
miracle was but the course of nature ; — even so, this 
life is to etermty but as a single revolution of the sun, 
in which we close our views with the winter of the 
soul, when its leaves fade and vanish, and it seems 
outwardly to rot away ; but the seasons roll on unceas- 
ingly over the blank and barrenness of the grave — and 
those who, above, have continued the lease of life, 
behold the imperishable flower burst forth into the 
second spring ! 

This hope makes the dignity of man, nor can I con- 
ceive how he who feels it breathing its exalted elo- 
quence through his heart can be guilty of one sordid 
action, or brood over one low desire. To be immortal 
is to be the companion of God ! 
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To the vulgar there is but one infidelity — ^that which, 
in woman at least, can never be expiated or forgiven. 
They know not the thousand shades in which change 
disguises itself — they trace not the^ feaurful progress 
of &e alienation of the heart. But to those who truly 
and deeply love, there is an infidelity with which the 
person has no share. Like ingratitude, it is punished 
by no laws. We are powerless to avenge ourselves. 

When two persons are united by afiection, and the 
love of the one survives that of the other, who can « 
measure the anguish of the unfortunate who watches 
the extinction of a light which nothing can re-illumine ! 
It mostly happens, too, that the first discoveiy is sud- 
den. There is a deep trustfulness in a loving heart ; 
it is blind to the gradual decrease of sympathy — its 
divine chanty attributes the absent eye, the chilling 
word, to a thousand causes, save the true one ; care 
— ^illness — ^sorae worldly trouble — some engrossing 
thought ; and (poor fool that it is !) endeavours by a£ 
ditional tenderness to compensate for the pain that is 
not of its ^mn eausing. Alas ! the time has come 
when it can no longer compensate. It hath ceased to 
be the all-in-all to its cruel partner. Custom has 
brought its invariable curse— and indifference gathers 
round the place in which we had garnered up our soul. 
At length the appalling light breaks upon us — we 
discover we are no longer loved. And what remedy 
)iave we? None I Our first, our natural feeling is 
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resentment We are conscious of treachery ; this tin- 
gratefol heart that has fallen from us, how have we 
prized and treasured it — ^how have we sought to shield 
It from every arrow — ^how have we pleased ourselves, 
in solitude and in absence, with yearning thoughts of 
its faith and beauty ; — ^now it is ours no more ! Then 
we break into wild reproaches — we become exacting 
— ^we watch every look— we gauge every action — ^we 
are unfortunate— we weary — we offend. These our 
agonies — our impetuous bursts of passion-— om: ironical 
and bitter taunts, to which we half expect, as hereto- 
fore, to hear the soft word that tumeth away wrath — 
these only expedite the fatal hour ; they are new crimes 
in us ; the very proofs of our bitter love are treasured 
and repeated as reasons why w6 should be loved no 
more : — as if without a throe, without a murmur, we 
could resign ourselves to so great a loss. Alas ! — it 
is with fierce convulsions that the temple is rent in 
twain, and we hear the Divinity depart. Sometimes 
we stand in silence, and with a full heart, gazing upon 
those hard cold eyes which never again can melt in 
tenderness upon us. And our silence is dumb — its 
eloquence is gone. We are no longer understood. 
We long to die in order to be avenged. We half pray 
for some great misfortune, some agonizing illness, that 
it may bring to us our soother and our nurse. We say, 
^* In affliction or in sickness it could not thus desert 
us." We are mistaken. We are shelterless — the 
roof has been taken £rom our heads — ^we are exposed 
to any and every storQi* Then eomes a sharp and 
dread sentiment of loneliness and insecurity. We are 
left — ^weak children-^in the dark* We are bereft 
more irrevocably than by death; for will even the 
Hereafter, that unites the happy dead who die lovingly, 
restore the love that has perished, ere life be dim ? 

What shall we do ? We have accustomed ourselves 
to love and to be loved. Can we turn to new ties, 
and seek in another that which is extinct in one ? 
How often is such a resource in vain I Have we not 
given to this-^e treacherous and the false friend*— 
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the best yeats of our life-*the youth of our hearts — ^the 
flower of our affections? Did we not yield up the 
harvest ? how little is there left for another to glean ! 
This makes the crime of the moral infidelity. The 
one who takes away from us his or her love takes 
from us also the love of all else. We have no longer, 
perhaps, the youth and the attractions to engage affec- 
tion. Once we might have chosen out of the world — 
now the tinie is past. Who shall love us in our sear 
and yellow leaf, as in that time when we had most the 
qualities that win love ? It was a beautiful sentiment 
of one whom her lord proposed to put away — ** Give 
me, then, back," said she, *' that which I brought to 
you." And the man answered, in' his vulgar coarse- 
ness of soul, •* Your fortune shall return to you." — *♦ I 
thought not of fortune," said the lady ; *' give me back 
my real wealth — give me back my beauty and my 
youth — give me back the virginity of soul — ^give me 
back the cheerful mind, and the heart that had never 
been disappointed." 

Yes : it is of these that the unfaithful rob us when 
they dismiss us back upon the world, and tell us, with 
a bitter mockery, to form new ties. In proportion to 
the time that we have been faithful — in proportion to 
the feelings we have sacrificed — in proportion to the 
wealth of soul— of affection, of devotion, that we have 
consumed, are we shut out from the possibility of 
atonement elsewhere. But this is not all — the other 
occupations of the world are suddenly made stale and 
barren to us 1 the daily avocations of life — the com- 
mon pleasures— -the social diversions, so tame in them- 
selves, had had their charm when we could share, and 
talk over, them with another. It was sympathy which 
made them sweet ; the sympathy withdrawn, they are 
nothing to us — worse than nothing. The talk has be- 
come the tinkling cymbal, and society the gallery of 
pictures. Ambition, toil, the great aims of life^even 
these cease abruptly to excite. What, in the first 
place, made labour grateful and ambition dear ? Was 
it not the hope that their rewards would be reflected 
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upon another self ? And now there is no other self 
And, in the second place (and this is a newer consid- 
eration), does it not require a certain calmness and 
freedom of mind for great efforts 1 Persuaded of the 
possession of what most we value, we can look abroad 
with cheerfulness and hope ; the consciousness of a 
treasure inexhaustible by external failures makes us 
speculative and bold. Now, all things are coloured by 
our despondency; our self-esteem — ^that necessary 
incentive to glory — is humbled and abased. Our pride 
has received a jarring and bitter shock. We no longer 
feel that we are equal to stem exertion. We wonder 
at what we have dared before. And therefore it is, 
that when Othello believes himself betrayed, the occu- 
pations of his whole life suddenly become burden- 
some and abhorred. 
** Farewell," he saith, 

" Farewell the tranquil mind— farewell content." 

And then, as the necessary but unconscious link in the 
chain of thought, he continues at once — 

** Farewell the phoned troops and the big wars 
That make ambition virtue — oh, farewell ! 
Farewell the neighing steed— and the shrill tramp— 
The spirit-stirring drum — ^the ear-piercing fiife, 
The royal banner, and all quality, 
Prido, pomp, and circumstance of glorious war — 
Farewell ' — OtheUo's occupation's gone." 

But there- is another and a more permanent result 
from this bitter treason. Our trustfulness in human 
nature is diminished. We are no longer the credulous 
enthusiasts of Good. The pillars of the moral world 
seem shaken. We believe, we hope, no more from 
the faith of others. If the one whom we so worshipped, 
and so served — who knew us in our best years — ^to 
whom we have offered countless daily offerings — whom 
we put in our heart of hearts — against whom if a world 
hinted, we had braved a world — if M» one has deserted 
us, who then shall be faithful ! 

At length we begin to reconcile ourselves to the 
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worst ; gradually we gather the moss of our feelings 
from this heart which has become to us as stone. Our 
pride hardens down into indifference. Ceasing to be 
loved, we cease to love. Seasons may roll away, all 
other feelings ebb and flow. Ambition may change 
into apathy — ^generosity may sour into avarice ; we 
may forget the enmities of years — ^we may make 
friends of foes. But the love we have lost is never 
renewed. On that dread vacuum of the breast the 
temple and the garden rise no more : — ^that feeling, be 
it hatred, be it scorn, be it indifference, which replaces 
love, endures to the last. And, altered for ever to the 
one, how many of us are altered for ever to the world ? 
neither so cheerful, nor so kind, nor so active in good, 
nor so incredulous of evil as we were before ! The 
deluge of passion has rolled back — ^the earth is green 
again. But we are in a new world. And the new 
world is but the sepulchre of the old. 
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A CHINESE TALE. 
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THE PLEASURES OF REPUTATION. 



Fi-HO-Ti was considered a young man of talents ; he 
led in Pekin a happy and comfortable life. In the 
prime of youth, of a highly respectable family, and en- 
joying a most agreeable competence, he was exceed- 
ingly popular among the gentlemen whom he enter- 
tained at his board, and the ladies who thought he 
might propose. Although the Chinese are not generally 
sociable, Fi-ho-ti had ventured to set the fashion of 
giving entertainments, in which ceremony was ban- 
ished for mirth. All the pleasures of life were at his 
command ; he drank, though without excess, the cup 
of enjoyment ; — ate, laughed, and loved his fill. No 
man in Pekin was more awake during die day, or en- 
joyed a serener slumber during the night. 

In an evil hour, it so happened that Fi-ho-ti discov- 
ered that he possessed the talents we have referred to. 
A philosopher, — ^i^ho, being also his uncle, had the 
double right, both of philosophy and relationship, to say 
every thmg unpleasant to him, — ^took it into his head 
to be very indignant at the happy life which Fi-ho-ti 
80 peacefully enjoyed. 

Accordingly, one beautiful morning he visited our 
young Chin-Epicurean. He found him in his summer- 
house, stretched on luxurious cushions, quaffing the 
most delicious tea, in the finest little porcelain cups 
imaginable, reading a Chinese novel, and enlivening 
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the study, from time to time, by a light conyenatioil 
with a young lady who had come to visit him. 

Our philosopher was amazingly shocked at the 
prospect of so much comfort. Nothing could be more 
unphilosophical ; for the duty of philosophy being to 
charm us with life, she is anxious, in the first place, 
to make it a burden to us. The goddess is enam^ 
oured of patience, but indignant at pleasure. 

Our sage was a man very much disliked and very 
much respected. Fi-ho-ti rose from his cushions, a 
little ashamed of being detected in so agreeable an in- 
dolence, and reminded, for the first time, of the maxims 
of Chinese morality, which hold it highly improper for 
a gentleman to be seen with a lady. The novel fell 
from his hand ; and the young lady, frightened at the 
long beard and the long nails of ihe philosopher, would 
have run away, if her feet would have allowed her ; 
as it was, she summoned her attendants, and hastened 
to complain to her friends of the manner in which the 
pleasantest tites-d-tites could be spoiled, when young 
men were so unfortunate as to have philosophers for 
uncles. 

The mandarin, — ^for Fi-ho-ti's visiter enjoyed no less 
a dignity, and was entitled to wear a blue globe in his 
cap,* — seeing the coast clear, hemmed Uiree tunes, 
and commenced his avuncular admonitions. 

*' Are you not ashamed, young man,^ said he, ^of 
the life that you lead! — are you not ashamed to be so 
indolent and so happy ? You possess talents ; you are 
in the prime of youth, yon have already attained the 
rank of Keu-jin ;t — are you deaf to the noble voice 
of ambition ? Your countiy calls upon you for exer- 
tion, — seek to distinguish your name, — recollect the 
example of Confucius, — ^give yourself up to study, — be 
wise and be great" 

Much more to this effect spoke the mandarin, for he 
loved to hear himself talk ; and, like all men privileged 

* Tba'diBtioctioa of mandaniui of the third and fouth (nrder. 
t A collegiate grade which rendera those ^o attain it eligible to 
oflleea of state. 
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to give sldvice, he fancied that he was wonderfully 
eloquent. In this instance his vanity did not deceive 
him ; for it was the vanity of another that he addressed. 
Fi-ho-ti was moved ; he felt he had been very foolish 
to be happy so long. Visions of disquietude and fame 
floated before him : he listened with attention to the 
exhortations of the philosopher ; he resolved to distin* 
guish himself, and to be wise* ^ 

The mandarin was charmed with the success of his 
visit ; it was a great triumph to disturb so much enjoy^ 
ment. He went home and commenced a tract upon 
the advantages of philosophy. 

Every one knows that in China learning alone is the 
passport to the offices of state. What rank and for^ 
tune are in other countries, study is in the Celestial 
Empire. Fi-ho-ti surrendered himself to knowledge. 
He retired to a solitary cavern^ near tipon Kai-fon-gu } 
he filled his retreat with books and instmments of 
science ; he renounced all social intercourse ; the 
herbs of the plain and the water of the spring suJQiced 
the tastes hitherto accustomed to the most delicious 
viands tf Pekin. Forgetful of love and of pleasure, he 
consigned three of the fairest years of his existence to 
uninterrupted labour. He instructed himself — heima* 
gined he was capable of instructing others. 

Fired with increasing ambition, our student retumed 
to Pekin. He composed a work, which, though light 
and witty enough to charm the gay, was the origin of 
a new school of philosophy. It was at once bold and 
polished; and the oldest mandarin or the youngest 
beauty of Pekin could equally appreciate and enjoy it. 

In one word, Fi'-ho-ti's book became the rage, — Fi- 
ho-ti was the author of his day. 

Delighted by the authority of literaiy applause, our 
young student more than ever resigned himself to lite-' 
rary pursuits. He wrote again, and again succeeded ; 
all the world declared that Fi-ho-ti had establidied 
Ms reputation, and he obtained the dazzling difttinctioB 
Hf BiMze* 

e 
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Was Fi-ho-ti the happier for his reputation ? Yoq 
shall judge. 

He went to call upon his uncle the mandarin. He 
imagined the mandarin would be delighted- to find the 
success of his admonitions. 

The philosopher received him with a frigid embar- 
rassment He talked of the weather and the emperor, 
— the last pagoda and the new fashion in tea-cups : he 
said not a word about his nephew's books. Fi-ho-ti ^ 
was piqued ; he introduced the subject of his own 
accord. 

" Ah !" said the philosopher, dryly, " I understand 
you have written something that pleases the women ; 
no doubt you will grow solid as your ju(]gment in- 
creases. But, to return to the tea-cups — ^' 

Fi-ho-ti was chagrined : he had lost the affections 
oi his learned uncle for ever ; for he was now. con- 
sidered to be more learned than his uncle himself. 
The common mortification in success is to find that 
your own family usually hate you for it. '' My uncle 
no longer loves me," thought he, as he re-entered his 
palanquin. '* This is a misfortune." Alas ! — it was 
the effect of Reputation ! 

The heart of Fi-ho-ti was naturally kind and genial ; 
though the thirst of pleasure was cooled in his veins, 
he still cherished the social desires of friendship. He 
summoned once more around him the comrades of his 
youth : he fancied they, at least, would be delighted 
to find their friend not unworthy of their affection. He 
received them with open arms; — they returned his 
greeting with shyness, and an awkward affectation of 
sympathy ; — their conversation no longer flowed freely 
— they were afraid of committing themselves before 
so clever a man ; — ^they felt they were no longer with 
an equal, and yet they refused to acknowledge a su- 
perior. Fi-ho-ti perceived, with indescribable grief, 
that a wall had grown up between himself and the 
companions of past years ; their pursuits, their feel- 
ings, were no longer the same. They were not proi^d 
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of his success — they wei^ jealous ; — ^the friends of 
his youth were the critics of his manhood. 

** This, too, is a misfortune," thought Fi-ho-ti, as he 
threw himself at night upon his couch. Very likely : 
it was the effect of Reputation ! 

'* But if the old friends are no more, I will gain new," 
thought the student. ** Men of the same pursuits will 
have the same sympathies. I aspire to be a sage : I 
will court the friendship of sages." 

This was a notable idea of Fi-ho-ti's. He surrounded 
himself with the authors, the wits, and the wise men 
of Pekin. They ate his dinners — ^they made him read 
their manuscripts (and a bad handwriting in Chinese 
is no trifle !) — ^they told him he was a wonderful ge- 
nius — ^and they abused him anonymously every week 
in the Pekin journals ; for China is perhaps the only 
despotism in the world in which the press is entirely 
free. The heart of Fi-ho-ti, yearning afler friendship, 
found it impossible to expect a single friend among the 
literati of China; they were all too much engrossed 
with themselves to dream of affection for another. 
They had no talk — ^no thought — ^no feeling — except 
that which expressed love for their own books, and 
hatred for the books of their contemporaries. 

One day, Fi-ho-ti had the misfortune to break his 
leg. The most intimate of his acquaintance among 
the literati found hkn stretched on his couch, having 
just undergone the operation of setting, which a French 
surgeon had charitably performed on him. 

" Ah I" said the author, *' how very unlucky — how 
very unfortunate !" 

'* You are extremely obliging," said Fi-ho-ti, touched 
hy his visiter's evident emotion. 

*< Yes, it is particularly unlucky that your accident 
should occur just at this moment, for I wanted fb 
consult you about this passage in my new book before * 
it is published to-morrow !" 

The broken leg of his friend seemed to the author 
only as an interruption to the pleasure of reading his 
own works. 
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But, above all, Fi-ho-ti found it impossible to trust 
men who gave the worst possible character of each 
other. If you believed the literati themselves, so en- 
vious, malignant, worthless, unprincipled a set of men 
as the literati of Pekin never were created ! Every 
new acquaintance he made told him an anecdote of an 
old acquaintance, which made his hair stand on end. 
Fi-ho-ti began to be alarmed. He contracted more 
and more the circle of his society ; and resolved to 
renounce the notion of friendship among men of similar 
pursuits. 

Even in the remotest provinces of the Celestial Em- 
pire, the writings of Fi-ho-ti were greatly approved. 
The gentlemen quoted him at their tea, and the ladies 
wondered whether he was good-looking ; but this ap- 
plause — this interest that he inspired — ^never reached 
the ears of Fi-ho-ti. He beheld not the smiles he 
called forth by his wit, nor the tears he excited by his 
pathos : — all that he saw of the effects of his reputa- 
tion was in the abuse he received in the Pekin journals ; 
he there read, every week and every month, that he 
was but a very poor sort of creature. One journal 
called him a fool, another a wretch ; a third seriously- 
deposed that he was hump-backed ; a fourth, that none 
of his sentiments could be found in the works of Con- 
fucius. In P^kin, any insinuation of originality is con- 
sidered as a suspicion of the most unpardonable guilt 
Other journals, indeed, did not so much abuse as mis- 
represent him. He found his doctrines twisted into 
all manner of shapes. He could not defend them— for 
it is not dignified to reply to all the Pekin journals ; 
but he was assured by his flatterers that truth would 
ultimately prevail, and posterity do him justice. 
^ Alas I" thought Fi-ho-ti, '* am I to be deemed a cul- 
prit all my life, in order that I may be acquitted after 
death 1 Is there no justice for me until I am past the 
power of malice? Surely this is a misfortune!" — . 
Very likely ; — it was the necessary consequence of 
JIeputation ! 

Fi-ho-ti now began to perceive that the desire of 
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fame was a chimera. He was yet credulous enough 
to follow another chimera, equally fallacious. He said 
to himself, " It was poor and vain in me to desire to 
shine. Let me raise my heart to a more noble ambi- 
tion ; — ^let me desire only to instruct others." 

Fraught with this lofty notion, Fi>ho-ti now con- 
ceived a more solid and a graver habit of mind : he 
became rigidly conscientious in the composition of his 
works. He no longer deisired to write what was bril- 
liant, but to discover what was true. He erased, with- 
out mercy, the most lively images — the most sparkling 
aphorisms — if even a doubt of their moral utility 
crossed his mind. He wasted two additional years of 
the short summer of youth : he gave the fruits of his 
labour to the woiid in a book of the most elaborate 
research, the only object of which was to enlighten 
his countr3rmen. *' This, at least, they cannot abuse," 
thought he, when he finished the last line. Ah ! how 
much he was mistaken ! 

Doubtless, in other countries, the public are re- 
markably grateful to any author for correcting their 
prejudices and combating, their foibles ; but in China, 
attack one orthodox error, prove to the people that 
you wish to elevate and improve them, and renounce 
all happiness, all tranquillity, for the rest of your life ! 

Fi-ho-ti's book was received with the most frigid 
neglect by the philosophers : — ^first, because the Pekin 
philosophers are visionaries, and it did not build a sys- 
tem upon visions, — and, secondly, because of Fi-ho-ti 
himself they were exceedingly jealous. But from his 
old friends, the journalists of Pekin, — O, Fo ! — with 
what invective, what calumny, what abuse it was hon- 
oured I He had sqnght to be the friend of his race, — 
he was stigmatized as the direst of its enemies. He 
was accused of all manner of secret designs ; the 
painted slippers of the mandarins were in danger : and 
he had evidently intended to muffle all the bells of the 
grand pagoda ! Alas ! let no man wish to be a saint 
unless he is prepared to be a martyr. 

** Is this injustice 1" cried Fi-ho-ti to his flatterers. 

G2 
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" No," said they, with one voice ; '* no, Fi-ho-ti, — ^it is 
Reputation !" 

Thoroughly disgusted with his ambition, Fi-ho-ti 
now resolved to resign himself once more to pleasure. 
Again he heard music, and again he feasted and 
made love. In vain ! — ^the zest, Uie appetite was gone. 
The sterner pursuits he had cultivated of late years 
had rendered nis mind incapable of appreciating the 
luxuries of frivolity. He had opened a gulf between 
himself and his youth ;^ — ^his heart could be young no 
more. 

^*One faithful breast shall console me for all," 
thought he. " Yang-y-se is beautiful, and smiles upon 
me ; I will woo and win her." 

Fi-ho*ti surrendered his whole soul to the new pas- 
sion he had conceived* Yang-y-se listened to him 
favourably. He could not complain of cruelty: he 
>|ancied himself beloved. With the generous and un- 
selfish ardour that belonged to his early character, and 
which in China is so especially uncommon, he devoted 
his future years to — he lavished the treasure of his af*- 
fection upon — the object of his love. For some weeks 
he enjoyed a dream of delight : he woke from it too 
soon. A rival beau^ was willing to attach to herself 
the wealthy and generous Fi-ho-ti. '* Why," said she, 
one day, "why do you throw yourself away upon 
Yang-y-se ? Do you fancy she loves you ? You are 
mistaken — she has no heart ; it is only her vanity that 
makes her willing to admit you as her slave." Fi-ho-ti 
was incredulous and indignant. " Read this letter," 
said the rival beauty* *^ Yang-y-se wrote it to me but 
the other day." 

Fi-ho-ti read as follows :— -• 

^ We had a charming supper with the gay author 
last night, and wished much for you. You need not 
rally me on my affection for him ; I do not love him, 
tut I am pleased to command his attentions ; in a word, 
my vanity is flattered with the notion of chaining to 
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myself one of the most distinguished persons in Pekin* 
But — ^love — ah ! that is quite another thing." 

Fi-ho-ti'» eyes were now thoroughly opened. He 
recalled a thousand little instances which had proved 
that Yang-y-se had been only in love with his ce- 
lebrity. 

He saw at once the great curse of distinction. Be 
renowned, and you can never be loved for yourself! 
As you are hated, not for your vices, but your suc- 
cess, so are you loved, not for your talents, but their 
fame. A man who has reputation is like a tower 
whose height is estimated by the length of its shadow. 
The sensitive and high-wrought mind of Fi-ho-ti now 
gave way to a gloomy despondency. Being himself 
misinterpreted, calumniated, and traduced ; and feeling 
that none loved him but through vanity ; that he stood 
alone with his enemies in the world, he became the 
prey to misanthropy, and gnawed by perpetual suspi- 
cion. He distrusted the smiles of others. The faces 
of men seemed to him as masks ; he felt everywhere 
the presence of deceit. Yet these feelings had made 
no part of his early character^ wluch was naturally 
frank, joyous, and confiding. Was the change a mis- 
fortune 1 Possibly ; but it was the effect of Reputa- 
tion! 

About this time, too, Fi-ho-ti began to feel the effects 
of the severe study he had undergone. His health 
gave way ; his nerves were shattered ; he was in that 
terrible revolution in which the Mind — ^that vindictive 
labourer — wreaks its ire upon the enfeebled taskmas- 
ter, the Body. He walked the ghost of his former 
self. 

One day he was standing pensively beside one of 
the streams that intersect the gardens of Pekin, and, 
gazing upon the waters, he muttered his bitter reveries. 
" Ah !" thought he, " why was I ever discontented 
with happiness? I was young, rich, cheerful; and 
life to me was a perpetual holyday ; my friends ca- 
jressed me, my mistress loved me for myself. No ooo 
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hated, or maligned, or envied me. Like yon leaf upon 
the water, my soul danced merrily over the billows of 
existence. But courage, my heart ! I have at least 
done some good ; benevolence must experience grati- 
tude^^— young Psi-ching, for instance. I have the pleas- 
lire of thinking that he must love me ; I have made his 
fortune ; I have brought him from obscurity into repute ; 
for it has been my character as yet never to be jealous 
of others !" 

Psi-ching was a young poet, who had been secretary 
to Fi-ho>ti. The student had discovered genius and 
insatiable ambition in the young man ; he had directed 
and advised his pursuits : he had raised him into for- 
tune and notice; he had enabled him to marry the 
mistress he loved. Psi-ching vowed to him everlast- 
ing gratitude. 

While Fi-ho-ti was thus consoling himself with the 
idea of Psi-ching's affection, it so happened that Psi- 
ching and one of the philosophers of the day whom the 
public voice esteemed second to Fi-ho-ti, passed along 
the banks of the river. A tree hid Fi-ho-ti from their 
sight; they were earnestly conversing, and Fi-ho-ti 
heard his own name more Uian once repeated. 

" Yes," said Psi-ching, " poor Fi-ho-ti cannot live 
much longer ; his health is broken : you will lose a 
formidable rival when he is dead." 

The philosopher smiled. *' Why, it wiU certainly 
be a stone out of my way. You are constantly with 
him, I think." 

*'I am. He is a charming person; but the real 
fact is, that, seeing he cannot live much longer, I am 
keeping a journal of his last days ; in a woid, I shall 
write the history of my distinguished friend. I think 
it will take much, and have a prodigious sale." 

The talkers passed on. 

Fi-ho-ti did not die so soon as was expected, and 
Psi-ching never published the journal from which he 
anticipated so much profit. But Fi-ho-ti ceased to be 
remarkable for the kindness of his heart and the phi* 
hatkmpy of his views. Ha was rather known for 
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the sourness of his temper and the bitterness of his 
satire. 

By degrees he rose into public eminence, and on 
the accession of a new emperor, Fi-ho-ti was com* 
manded to ask any favour that he desired. The office 
of Tsung-tuh (or viceroy) of the rich province of Che- 
kiang was just vacant. The courtiers waited breath- 
less to hear the vacancy requested. The emperor 
smiJed benignly — it was the post he secretly intended 
for Fi-ho-ti. *' Son of heaven, and lord of a myriad 
of years," said the favourite, '* suffer then thy servant 
to retire into one of the monasteries of Kai-fon-gu, and 
— to change his name /" 

The last hope of peace that was left to Fi-ho-ti| was 
to escape from his— ^Reputation ! 
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It was deep night, and the magician suddenly stood 
before me. *' Arise/' said he« " and let us go Ibrth 
upon the surface of the world/'f I rose and followed 
the sorcerer until we came to the entrance of a cavern. 
Pursuing its subterranean course for some minutes, — 
with the rushing sound of prisoned waters loud and 
wild upon the ear, we came at length to a spot where 
the atmosphere struck upon my breath with a chill and 
earthly freshness ; and presently, through a fissure in 
the rock, the sudden whiteness of the moon broke in, 
and lit up, partially, walls radiant with spars, and 
washed by a deep stream, that wound its mysterious 
way to the upper air. And now, gliding through the 

* This tale, complete in itself, is extracted from a work at present 
crude and unfinished, but which I may hereafter remodel and com- 
plete—a philosophical Prose-poem, in which, through the means, 
sometimes of humour, sometimes of terror, certain social and meta- 
ph^ical problems will be worked out. I need scarcely say^ that the 
chief task in such a composition would be to avoid any mutation 
of the Faust. 

f The narrator is supposed to have been with the magician aoitA 
the cavems of the intenor of the earth. 

u 
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chasm, we stood in a broad cell, with its lofty arch 
open to the sea. Column and spire (brilliant with va- 
rious ciystallizations — spars of all hues) sprang lightly 
up on either side of this caveiii ; and with a leap, and 
a mighty voice, the stream, whose course we had been 
tracking, rushed into the arms of the great sea. Along 
that sea, star after star mirrored its solemn lustre — 
and the moon, clad in a fuller splendour than I had 
ever seen gathered round her melancholy orb, filled 
the cavern with a light, that was to the light of day 
what the life of an angel is to that of a mortal. Pas- 
sionless, yet tender — steadfast — mystic — unwavering 
—-she shone upon the glittering spars, and made a holi- 
ness of the very air ; and in a long line, from the 
cavern to the verge of heaven, her sweet face breathed 
a measured and quiet joy into the rippling billows — 
*' smiles of the sea.*'* A few thin and fleecy clouds 
alone varied the clear expanse of the heavens — and 
they rested, like the cars of spirits, far on the horizon. 
And, — 

** Beautiful," said I, ^* is this outward world — ^your 
dim realms beneath have nothing to compare with it. 
There are no stars in the temples of the hidden earth 
— and one glimpse from the lovely moon is worth all 
the witchfires and meteors of the giant palaces below." 

" Thou lookest, young mortal," said the wizard, in 
his mournful voice, *' over my native shore. Beside 
that sea stood my ancestral halls — and beneath that 
moon first swelled within my bosom the deep tides of 
human emotion — and in this ca\em, whence we now 
look forth on the seas and heavens, my youth passed 
some of its earnest hours in contemplations of that 
high and starred order which your lessened race — 
clogg€id with the mire of ages — never know : for that 
epoch was far remote in those ages which even tra- 
dition scarcely pierces. Your first fathers—what of 
^eir knowledge know ye ? what of their secrets have 
JO remind? Their vast and dark minds were norer 

* JStdbyloft*! Pnmeihnm. 
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iathomed by the plummet of your researches. Tfae 
waves of tibe black night have swept over the ancient 
world — and all that you can guess oi its buried glfties 
are from the shivered fragments that ever and anon 
chance casts upon the shores of the modem race." 

** Do we sink, then," said I, '' by comparison with 
the men of those distant times ? Is not our lore deeper 
and more certain ? Was not their knowledge the off- 
spring of a confused and labouring conjecture t Did 
they not live among dreams and shadows, and make 
truth itself the creature of a fertile imagination ?" 

''Nay," replied the shrouded and uncertain form be- 
side me, ^ their knowledge pierced into the heart of 
things. They consulted the stars — ^but it was to 
measure the dooms of earth ; and could we raise from 
the dust their perished scrolls, you would behcdd the 
mirror of the living times. Their prophecies (wrung 
j&om the toil and rapture of those powers which ye 
suffer to sleep, quenched within the soul) traversed 
the wilds of ages, and pointed out among savage hordes 
the cities and laws of empires yet to be. Ten thou- 
sand arts have mouldered from the earth — and science 
is the shadow of what it was. Young mortal, thou 
hast set thine heart upon wisdom — ^thou hast wasted 
the fresh and radiant houiB of opening life amid the 
wearying thoi:^hts of others : thou hast laboured after 
knowledge, and in that labour the healthful hues have 
fyr ever left thy dbeek, and age creeps upon the core 
while the dew is yet upon the leaf: and for this labour 
— ^and in the transport and the vision that the soul's 
labour nurtures*— thy spirit is now rapt from its fleshly 
career on earth,— wandering at will among the dread 
chasms and mines wombed within the world, — breath* 
ing a vital air among the dead^ — comraded by spirits, 
and the powers that are not of flesh,- —and catching, by 
imperfect glimpse and shadowy type, some knowledge 
cf the arch mysteries of creation ; and thou beholdest 
IB me and in my science that which thy learning and 
thy fancy tracked not before. No legend ever chanced 
iq^n my stiauge and solemn being : nor does aught of 
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my nature resemble the tales of wizard or sorcerer, 
that the vulgar fantasies of saperstition have im- 
boAed. Thou hast journeyed over a land without a 
chart* and in which even fable has hackneyed not the 
truth. Thou wouldst learn something of the being 
thus permitted to thy wonder ; be it so. Under these 
•parkling arches — and before my ancestral sea — and 
beneath the listening ear of the halting moon, thou 
ahalt learn a history of the antique world" 

THB TALE OF KOSEM KSSAMIM. 

Ah>ng the shores which for thirty centuries no hu- 
man foot has trod — and upon plains where now not 
one stone stands upon another, telling even of decay — 
was once the city and the empire of the Wise Kings — 
for so termed by their neighbours were the monarchs 
that ruled this country. Generation after generation 
they had toiled to earn and preserve that name. Amid 
the gloom of mysterious temples, and the oracular 
learning of the star-read priests, the youth of each suc- 
ceeding king was reared into a grave and brooding 
manhood. Their whole lives were mystery. Wrapped 
in the sepulchral grandeur of the imperial palace — 
seen rarely — like gods — ^they sent forth, as from a 
eloud, the light of their dread but benign laws : — the 
courses of their life were tracked not — but they were 
b^ieved to possess the power over the seasons and 
elements — and to summon, at their will, the large- 
winged spirits that walk to and fro across the earth* 
governing, like dreams, with a vague and unpenetrated 
povicer, the destinies of nations and the ambition of 
kings. 

Tiiere was born to this imperial race a son* to 
whom seer and kuig alike foretold a strange and pre- 
ternatural destiny. His childhood itself was of a 
silent, stem, and contemplative nature. And his learn- 
ing, even in his boyish youth, had ransacked all that 
the gray priests could teach him. 

But the passions are interwoven deeply with tha 
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elements of thought. And real wisdom is only gained 
bj the process of fierce emotion ! Amid all the pur- 
suits of his aspiring mind, the heart of the young prince 
burned with a thousand passions untold and unregu- 
lated. (The magician paused for a moment, and then, 
in a voice far different from the cold and solemn tone 
in which his accents were usually clothed, he broke 
forth) :— 

Oh, beautiful, beyond the beauty of these sicklied 
and hoary times, was the beauty of woman in the 
young world ! The glory of Eden had not yet de- 
parted from her face, and the lustre of unwearied 
nature glowed alike upon earth, and earth's majestic 
daughters. Beauty is youth's idol — and in the breast 
of Crondorah, for so was the prince popularly called 
(his higher and mystic titles may not be revealed), 
the gresrt passion — the great yearning — the great de- 
sire — was for the lovely and the august — whatever 
their shape or mould. Not in woman only, but in all 
things, the beautiful made his worship — wherever he 
beheld it, the image of the Deity was glassed on his 
adoring soul. But to him — or rather to myself— (if 
memory retain identity through the shift and lapse of 
worlds ; making me the same as one who, utterly dis- 
similar, lived a man among men, long ages back) — to 
me, there was yet a fiercer and more absorbing pas- 
sion than love, or the idolatry of nature — The desire 
TO KNOW ! My mind launched itself into the depth of 
things — I loved, step after step, to trace effeet to its first 
cause. Reason was a chain from heaven to earth, and 
every link led me to aspire to the stars themselves. 
And the wisdom of my wise fathers was mine ; I knew 
the secret of the element^ and could charm them into 
slumber, or arouse them to war. The mysteries of 
that dread chymistry which is now among the sciences 
^ that sleep — by which we can command the air, and 
' walk on its viewless paths — by which we can wake 
the thunder — and summon the cloud — and rive the 
earth ; the exercise of that high faculty, the imagining 
mww^hs which fancy itself create wh^ i^ imj2f , 
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and which, trained and exercised, can wake the spec* 
tres of the dead, and bring visible .to the carnal eye 
the genii that walk the world ; the watchful, straining, 
sleepless science, that can make a sage^s volume of the 
stars ; these were mine, and jet I murmured — I re- 
pined ! what higher mysteries were yet left to learn ! 
The acquisition of to-day was but the disappointment 
of the morrow, and the dispensation of my ambition 
was — to desire ! 

It was evening, and I went from the groves of the 
sacred temple, to visit one whom I loved. The 
way spread over black and rugged masses of rock, 
amid which the wiJd shmb and dark weed sprung rife 
and verdant ; for the waste as yet was eloquent of 
some great revulsion of the soil in the earlier epochs 
of the world — ^when change often trod the heels of 
change, and the earth was scarcely reconciled to the 
sameness of her calm career. And I stood beneath 
the tree where she was to meet me — and my heart 
leaped within me as I saw her footsteps bounding 
along — and she came with her sweet lips breathing 
the welcome of human love, and I laid my head on her 
bosom and was content. 

And, •* Oh," said she, •* art thou not proud of thy 
dawning fame ? I'he seers speak of thee with won- 
der, and the priests bow their heads before thy name." 

Then the passion of my soul broke forth, and I an- 
swered, ^ What is this petty power that I possess, and 
what this barren knowledge ? The great arch secret 
of all I have toiled night after night to conquer, and I 
cannot attain it. What is it to command even the 
dark spirits at war with heaven — if we know not the 
nature of what we command ? What I desire is not 
knowledge, but the source of knowledge. I wish that 
my eye should penetrate at once into the germ and 
cause of things : that when 1 look upon the outward 
beauty of the world my sight should pierce within, 
and see the mechanism that causes and generates the 
beauty woiking beneath. Enough of my art have I 
learned to know that there is a &n over human ^ym 
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which prevents their penetrating beyond the surface ; 
it is to remove that film, and dart into the essence, and 
survey the one great productive spirit of all things, 
that I labour and yearn in vain. All other knowledge 
is a cheat; this is the high prerogative which mocks 
at conjecture and equals us with a god !" 

Then Lyciah saw that I was moved ; and she kissed 
me, and sung me the sweet songs, that steeped my 
heart, as it were, in a bath of fragrant herbs. 

Midnight had crept over the earth as I returned 
homeward across that savage scene. Rock heaped on 
rock bordered and broke upon the lonely valley that I 
crossed — and the moon was still, and shining, as at 
this hour, when its life is four thousand years nearer 
to its doom. Then suddenly I saw moving before me, 
with a tremulous motion, a meteoric fire of an exceed- 
ing brightness. Ever as it moved above the seared 
and steril soil, it soared and darted restlessly to and 
fro ; and I thought, as it danced and quivered, that I 
heard it laugh from its burning centre with a wild and 
frantic joy. I fancied, as I gazed upon the fire, that 
in that shape revelled one of the children of the ele- 
mentary genii ; and, addressing it in their language, I 
bade it assume a palpable form. But the fire darted 
on unheedingly, save that now the laugh from amid 
the flame came all distinct and feartuiiy on my ear. 
Then my hair stood erect — and my veins curdled — 
and my knees knocked together ; I was under the in- 
fluence of an awe ; for I felt that the power was not 
of the world — ^nor of that which my ancestral know* 
ledge of the powers of other worlds had yet pierced. 
My voice faltered, and thrice I strove to speak to the 
light — but in yain ; and when at length I addressed it 
in the solemn adjuration by which the sternest of the 
fiends are bound, the fire sprang up from the soil' — 
towering aloof and aloft — with a livid but glorious 
lustre, bathing the whole atmosphere in its giare,-^- 
quenching, with an intenser ray, the splendours of the 
moon, — and losing its giant crest in the far invisiUa 
Df h«^mi! 
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And a voice came forth, saying, <*Thoa callest 
upon inferior spirits ; I am that which thou hast 
pined to behold — I am * the living principle of the 
world r " 

I bowed my face, and covered it with my hands, and 
my voice left me ; and when again Hooked round, be- 
hold, the fire had shrunk from its momentary height, 
and was (now dwarfed and humble) creeping before 
me in its wavering and snake-like course. But fear 
was on me, and I fled, and fast fled the fire by my 
side ; and oft, but faint, from its ghastly heflrt came 
the laugh that thrilled the marrow of my bones. And 
the waste was past, and the giant temple of the one 
God rose before me; I rushed forward, smd fell breath- 
less by its silent altar. And there sat the high-priest, 
for night and day some one of the sacred host watched 
by the altar ; an^ he was of great age, and all human 
emotion had left his veins ; but even he was struck 
with my fear, and gazed upon me wi^ his rayless eyes, 
and bade me be of cheer, for the. place was holy. I 
looked round, and the fire was not visible, and I breathed 
freely ; but I answered not the priest, for years had 
dulled him into stone, and when I rose his eye followed 
me not. I gained the purple halls set apart for the 
king^s son. And the pillars were of ivory inlaid with 
gold — and the gems and perfumes of the East gave 
Hght and fragrance to those wondrous courts ; and the 
gorgeous banquet was spread, and music from unseen 
hands swelled along arch and aisle as I trod the royal 
halL But lo ! by the throne, crouching beneath the 
purple canopy, I saw the laughing fire — and it seemed^ 
lowly and paled, to implore proteption* I paused, and 
took the courtiers aside, and asked them to mark the 
flame ; but ^ey saw it not — ^it burned to mine eye 
alone. Then knew I that it was indeed a spirit of that 
high race, which, even when they take visible form, 
are not visible save to the students of the dread scienoe ! 
And I trembled but revered* 

i And the iure staid by .me night and day, and I grew 
B^PHstomed to.its light. But never, hj chaim or spel^ 
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could I draw further word from it ; and it followed my 
steps with a silent and patient homage. And by de- 
grees a vain and proud delight came over me, to think 
Uiat I was so honoured ; and I looked upon the pale 
and changeful face of the fire as the face of a friend. 

There was a man who had told years beyond the 
memory of the living — a renowned and famous seer— 
to whom» in times of dread and omen, our priests and 
monarchs themselves repaired for warning and advice. 
I sought his abode. The seer was not of our race — 
he came from the distant waters of the Nile, and the 
dark mysteries of I&gypt had girded his youth. It was 
in the cavern itself in which, young stranger of the 
north, this tale is now poured into thy ear, that the 
seer held his glittering home; — for lamp upon lamp 
then lighted up, from an unfailing naptha, these daas- 
zling spars — ^and the seamen of the vessels that crowded 
yonder bay beheld, far down the blue waters, the nightly 
blaze flickering along the wave, and reminding the 
reverent mariner of many an awful legend of the 
cavern home. And hither had often turned my young 
feet in my first boyhood, and from the shrivelled lip of 
the old Egyptian had much of my loftiest learning 
been jgleaned; for he loved me — and seeing iivith a 
prophet eye far down the great depths of time, he knew 
that I was fated to wild and fearful destinies, and a life 
surpassing the period of his own. 

It was on that night, when the new moon scatters 
its rank and ndxious influence over the foliage and life 
of earth, that I sought the Egyptian. The fire burned 
with a fiercer and redder light than ite wont, as it 
played and darted by my side. And when, winding by 
the silver sands, I passed into the entrance of the cave, I 
saw the old man sitting on a stone. As I entered, the 
seer started from his seat in fear and terror — his eyes 
rolled — ^his thin gray hairs stood erect — a cold sweat 
broke from his brow — ^and the dread master stood be- 
fore his pupil in agony and awe. ^ 

'* Thou comest," muttered he, with white lips ; 
** wbat is by thy side % hast thou dared to seek knoir? 
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ledge with the soul of all horror — with the gfaiMtly 
leper of — avaunt ! bid the fiend begone !" 

His voice seemed to leave the old man, and with a 
shriek he fell upon his face on the ground. 

*' Is it," said 1, appalled by his terror—" is it the Bn 
that haunts my steps at which thou tremblest ? behold, 
it is harmless as a dog; it bums not while it shines ; 
if a fiend, it is a merry fiend, for I hear it laugh while 
I speak. But it is for this, dread sire, that I have 
sought thee. Canst thou tell me the nature of the 
spirit — for a spirit it surely is ? Canst thou tell me 
its end and aim !" 

I hfted the old man from the earth — and his kingly 
heart returned to him — and he took the wizard crown 
from the wall, and he placed it on his brows — for he 
was as a monarch among the things that are not of 
clay. And he said to the fire, "Approach!" And 
the fire glided to his knees. And he said, "Art thou 
the spirit of the element, and was thy cradle in the 
flint's heart ?" 
And a voice from the flame answered, " No." 
And again the Egyptian trembled. 
" What art thou, then ?" said he. 
And the fire answered, " Thy lord." 
And the limbs of the Egyptian shook as with the 
grasp of death. 
And he said, " Art thou a demon of fhis world ?" 
And the fire answered, " I am the life of this world 
— and I am not of other worlds.^' 

" I know thee — I fear thee — I acknowledge thee !" 
said the Egyptiatt, *» and in thy soft lap shall this 
crowned head soon be laid." 
And the fire laughed. 

" But tell me," said I, — for though my blood stood 
still my soul was brave and stern — "tell me, O sire, 
what hath this thing with me ?" 

*^ It is the great ancestor of us all !" said the Egyp- 
tian, groaning. 

" And knows it the secrets of the past f 
^The secrets of the past are locked wittin it* 
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** CsB it teach me that which I piae to know ? Can 
it teach me the essence of things — the nature of all I 
see ? Can it raise the film from my human eyes ?" 

«« Rash prince, be hushed !" cried the £g3rptian, 
rising, and glaring upon me with his stony e3re — '^seek 
not to know that which will curse thee with the know- 
ledge. Ask not a power, that would turn life into a liv- 
ing grave. All the lore that man ever knew is mine ; • 
hut that secret have I shunned, and that power have I * 
cast from me, as the shepherd casts the viper from his 
kand. Be still — be moderate — be wise. And bid me 
exorcise the spirit that accosts thee from the fire !" 

^ Can it teach me the arch mysteiy ? When I 
gaze upon the herb or flower, can it gift my gaze with 
the power to pierce into the cause and workings of its 
lifer • 

^*' I can teach thee this," said the fire ; and it rose 
higher, and burned fiercer, as it spake, till the lamps 
of naptha paled before it. 

*^ Then abide by me, O spirit !" said I ; ^ and let 
us not be severed." 

** Miserable boy," cried the Egyptian ; '* was this, • 
then, the strange and preternatural doom which my art 
foresaw was to be thine, though it deciphered not its 
nature? Knowest thou that this fire — so clear — so 
pure — so beautiful — is — " 

** Beware !" cried the voice from the fire ; and the 
crest of the flame rose, as the crest of a serpent about 
to spring upon its prey. 

^Thou awest me not," said the Egyptian, though 
the blood fled firom his shrivelled and tawny cheeks. 
•* Thou art—" 

''The living principle of the world," interrupted 
the voice. 
^ ^ And thine other name ?" cried the Egyptian. 

'^Thy conqueror!" answered the voice ; and straight, 
as the answer went for^, the Egyptian fell, blasted as 
by lightning, a corpse at my feet. The light of the 
fire played with a Uue and tremulous lustre upon the 
carcass^ and ^sently I beheld by that light that t^e 
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corpse was already passed into the loathsomeness of 
decay — ^the flesh was rotting from the bones — and 
the worm and the creeping thing, that the rottenness 
generates, twined in the very jaws and temples of the 
sage. 

I sickened and gasped for breath. ''Is this thy 
work, oh fearful fiend!" said I, shuddering. And 
the fire, passing from the corpse, crept humbly at my 
feet, and its voice answered, ^ Whatever my power, 
3t is thy slave !** 

'* Was that death thy work t" repeated my quivering 
lips. 

'^ Thou knowest," answesed the fire, " that death 
is not the will of any power, save One. The death 
came from His will — ^and I but exulted over the blow !** 

I left the cavern ; my art, subtle as it was, gave me 
no glimpse into the causes of the Egyptian's death. 
I looked upon the fire, as it crept along the herbage, 
with an inquisitive, yet dreading eye. I felt an awe 
of the demon's f)ower ; and- yet the proud transport I 
had known in the subjection of that power was in- 
creased, and I walked with a lofty step at the thought 
that I should have so magnificent a slave. But the 
words of the mysterious Egyptian still rang in my ear 
— still I shuddered and recoiled before his denuncia- 
tion of the power and the secret I desired. And the 
voice of the fire now addressed me, as I passed 
along the starry solitude, with a persuasive and sweet 
tone. " Shrink not, young sage," it said, or rather 
sang, ''from a' power beyond that of which thy wisest 
ancestors ever dreamed — lose not thy valour at the 
drivelling whispers of age — when did ever age ap- 
prove what youth desires t Thou art formed for the 
destiny which belongs to royal hearts — the destiny 
courts thee. Why dost thou play the laggard 1" 

** Knowledge," said I, musingly, " can never be pro- 
ductive of wo. If it be knowledge thou canst give 
me, I will not shrink ! Lo ! I accept thy gifi !" 

The fire played cheerily to and fro. And from the 
midst of it there stepped forth a pale and shadowy 
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form, of female shape and of exceeding beauty ; her 
face W5is indeed of no living wanness, and the limbs 
were indistinct, and no roundness swelled from their 
vapoury robes ; but the features were lovely as a 
dream, and long yellow hair — glowing as sunlight — 
fell adown her neck. **Thou wouldst pierce," said 
she, **to the principle of the world. Thou wouldst 
that thine eye should penetrate into my fair and most 
mystic dominion. But not yet ; there is an ordeal to 
pass. To the whole knowledge thou must glide 
through the imperfect !" Then the female kissed my 
eyes, and vanished, and with it vanished also the fire. 
Oh, beautiful! — Oh, wondrous! — Oh, divine! A 
scale had fallen from my sight — and a . marvellous 
glory was called forth upon the face of earth. I saw 
millions and millions of spirits shooting to and fro 
athwart the air — spirits that my magic had yet never 
descried — spirits of rainbow hues, and quivering with 
the joy that made their nature. Wherever I cast my 
gaze, life upon life was visible. Every blade of grass 
swarmed with myriads invisible to the common eye — 
but performing with mimic regularity all the courses 
of the human race ; every grain of dust, every drop of 
water, was a universe — mapped into a thousand tribes, 
all fulfilling the great destinies of Mortality : — Love — 
Fear— Hope — E mulation — Avarice — ^Jealousy — War 
— Death. My eyes had been touched with a glorious 
charm. And even in that, which to the casual eye would 
have been a mute, and solitary, and breathless hour, I 
was suddenly summoned into n dazzling atmosphere 
of life— every atom a world. And bending my eyes 
below, I saw emerging from the tiny hollows of the 
earth those fantastic 'and elfin shapes that have been 
chiefly consecratad by your northern bards ; forth they 
came merrily, merrily--^ancing in the smooth sheen 
of the silent heavens, and chasing the swift-winged 
creatures, that scarcely the glass of science can give 
to the eye. If all around was life, it was the life of 
enchantment and harmony — a subtle pervading ele- 
ment of delight. Speech left me for veiy joy, and I 
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gazed, thriUed and breathless, around me-^entered, as 
it were, into the inner temples of the great system of 
the universe. 

I looked round for the fire— it was gone. I was 
alone amid this new and populous creation, and I 
stretched myself voluptuously beneath a tree, to sate 
my soul with wonder. As a poet in the height of his 
delirium was my rapture ; my veins were filled with 
poesy, which is intoxication ; and my eyes had been 
touched with poesy, which is the creative power ; and 
the miracles before me were poesy, which is the en- 
chanter's wand. 

Days passed, and the bright demon which had so 
gifted me appeared not, nor yet did the spell cease ; 
but every hour, every moment, new marvels rose. I 
could not walk — ^I could not touch stone or herb, with' 
out coming into a new realm utterly different from 
those [ had yet seen, but equally filled with life — so- 
that there was never a wtot of novelty ; and had I 
been doomed to pass my whole existence upon three 
feet of earth, I might have spent that existence in per- 
petual variety — in imsatisfied and eternally new re^ 
search. But most of all, when I sought Lyciah I felt 
the full gift I possessed ; for in conversing with her 
my sense penetrated to her heart ; and I felt, as with a 
magnetic sympathy, moving through its transparent 
purity, the thoughts and emotions that were all my 
own. 

By degrees I longed indeed to make her a sharer 
in my discovered realms ; for I now slowly began to 
feel the weariness of a conqueror who reigns aloue-*- 
none to share my power or partake the magnificence in 
which I dwelt. 

One day, even in the midst of angelic things that 
floated blissfully round me — so that I heard the low 
melodies they hymned as they wheeled aloft — one day 
this pining, this sense of solitude in life—- of satiety in 
glory — came on me. And I said, '* But this is the im- 
perfect state; why not enjoy the whole? Could I 
asoend to ftat high and empyreal knowledge, to which 
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this is but a step, doubtless this dissatisfied sentiraent 
would vanish; discontent arises because there is some- 
thing still to attain; attain all, and discontent must 
oease. Bright spirit," cried I aloud, "to whom I 
already, owe so great a benefit, come to me now — why 
hast thou left me ? Come and complete thy gifts. I 
see yet ojaly the wonders of the secret portions of the 
world — ^touch mine eyes that I may see the cause of 
the wonders. I am surrounded with an air of life ; let 
me pierce into the principle of that life. Bright spirit, 
minister to thy servant !" Then I heard the sweet 
voice that had spoken in the fire— but I saw not the 
fire itself. And the voice said unto me, — 
*• Son of the wise kings, I am here !" 
** I see thee not," said I. ** Why hidest thou thy 
lustrer 

•*Thou seest the half, and that very sight blinds 
thee to the whole. This redundance and flow of life 
gushes from me as from its source. When the mid- 
eeiuree of the river is seen, who sees also its distant 
spring ! In thee, not myself, is the cause that thou 
beholdebt me not. I am as I was when I bowed my 
crest to thy feet; but thine eyes are not what then 
they were. 

" Thou tellest me strange things, demon !" said I ; 
'* for why, when admitted to a clearer sight of things, 
should my eyes be darkened alone when they turn to 
thee ?" 

'* Does not all knowledge, save the one right know- 
ledge, only lead men from the discovery of the primal 
causes. As imagination may soar aloft, and find new 
worlds, yet Jose the solid truth — so thou mayst rise 
l«ft) the regions of a preternatural lore, yet recede 
^klieranddarklier, from the clew to nature herself." 

I mused over the words of the spirit, but their sense 
•eeroed dim. 

** Canst thou not appear to me in thine old, wan, and 
undulating brightness ?" said I, after %pause. 

'* Not until thine eyes receive power to behold m©.* 

^VAjid when may I be worthy that power 1" 

11534GB 
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*'When thou art thoroughly dissatisied with thy 
present gifts." 

<* jjread demon, I am so now !" 

*' Wilt thou pass from this pleasant state at a hazard 
— ^not knowing that which may ensue? Behold, all 
around thee is full of glory, and musical with joy ! 
Wilt thou abandon that state for a dark and perilous un- 
known t" 

'* The unknown is the passion of him who aspires 
to know." 

*'' Pause ; for it is a dread alternative," said the 
invisible. 

** My heart beats steadily. Come, — ^mine be the 
penalty of the desire !" 

•* Thy wish is granted," said the spirit 

Then straightway a pang, quick, sharp, agonizing, 
shot through my heart. I felt the stream in my veins 
stand still, hardening into a congealed substance — my 
throat rattled, I struggled against the grasp of some 
iron power. A terrible sense of my own impotence 
seized me — my muscles refused my will, my voice 
fled — 1 was in the possession of some authority that 
had entered, and claimed, and usurped the citadel of 
my own self. Then came a creeping of the flesh, 
a deadly sensation of ice and utter coldness ; and lastly, 
a blackness, deep and solid as a mass of rock, fell over 
the whole earth — 1 had entered Death ! 

From this state I was roused by the voice of the 
demon. -** Awake, look forth ! Thou hast thy desire ! 
Abide the penalty!" The darkness broke from the 
earth ; the ice thawed from my veins ; once more my 
senses were my servants. 

I looked, and behold, I stood in the same spot — ^but 
how changed ! The earth was one blue and crawling 
mass of putridity ; its rich verdure, its lofty trees, its 
sublime mountains, its glancing waters, had all been 
the deceit of my previous blindness ; the very green 
of the grass and the trees was rottenness, and the 
leaves (not each leaf one cud inanimate as they seemed 
to the common eye) were compose^l of myriads of in* 
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sects and puny reptiles, battened on the corrnption 
from which they sprang. The waters swarmed with 
a leprous life — those beautiful shapes that I had seen 
in my late delusion were corrupt in their several parts, 
and from that corruption other creatures were gener- 
ated living upon them. Every breath of air was not air, 
a thin and healthful fluid, but a wave of animalcule, 
|K)isonous and foetid (for the air is the arch corrup- 
tor, hence all who breathe it die ; it is the slow, sure 
venom of nature, pervading and rotting all things) ; 
the light of the heavens was the sickly, loathsome 
jglare that steamed from the universal death in life. 
The tiniest thing that moved — you beheld the decay 
moving through its veins, and its corruption, uncon- 
scious to itself, engendered new tribes of life ! The 
world was one dead carcass, from which every thing 
the world bore took its being. There was not such a 
thing as beauty ! — ^there was not such a thing as life 
that did not generate from its own corruption a loath- 
some life for others ! I looked down upon myself, and 
saw that my very veins swarmed with a mote-like crea- 
tion of shapes, springing into hideous existence from 
mine own disease, and mocking the human destiny with 
the same career of love, life, and death. Methought it 
must be a spell, that change of scene would change. 
I shut my eyes with a frantic horrror, and I fled, fast, 
fast, but blinded ; and ever as I fled a laugh rang in my 
ears, and I stopped not till I was at the feet of Lyciah, 
for she was my first involuntary thought. Whenever 
a care or fear possessed me, I had been wont to fly to 
her bosom, and charm my heart by the magic of her 
sweet voice. I was at the feet of Lyciah — I clasped 
her knees — I looked up imploringly in her face — God 
of my fathers! the same curse attended me still* 
Her beauty was gone. There was no whole, — no one 
life in that being whom I had so adored. Her life was 
composed of a million lives. Her stately shape, of 
atoms crumbling from each other, and so bringing 
about the ghastly state of corruption which reigned in 
all else around. Her delicate hues, her raven hair^ 

Ta 
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W framnt Iip»_Pah !_What, what was mv «««„ . 

•mbrnc*,— I fled once more,— on— on. I asceXw 
•no«nu.a «.d looked down on the various leTosies of 
?^- Sternly I forced myself to the task ste^L r 
•nhjJedihe knowledge I had sought -st^rnlviTy J 
uiUie horrible penally 1 had dared. ^ ''"^ 

" KT'" V'"\^' " '?P*"> *"«' 'e^eive my cur«e '» 
' 1^, I am by thy side evermore " «o,j .u • 

Then I gazed, id. Lold! theT« ;a^ty mV^- 
and I saw that « y,Hs the livid light that the jaw/of It' 
tenness emits : and in iHa m,-5=. «<• ^u W ■ """ 
was », its shroud and rarmi^ n ^ *^^«'''' '*''''''' 
th« was theshaperaS"tf.rh°,/K^''*r *''"P^ 
buried. I gazed UMntS -^u ''**" '°'" '^""^s 

nnquailing eye. andT as I irnV'* '"."PP^Ued yet 

I am ik!^ • ^^*<'^'J^»« didst ask to see face to face 
* am the principle of life." 

othlr^Lm??" ^"'' ^°™"" '"'•*=''^'-' J''^' *ou no 

, Uright lamps of heaven," I cried liffin™! 
in anguish from the loathly chamel of S^ ^ ^^^^ 
earth; "and is this, which men cSl.N, .""i'^*??! 
the sole principle of the world"- ^^^'^^-i^ '!»« 

IVrJcLt',. ^ff^^ft^ti acceptest Nature as the 
rtrst Cause— such w the universe without a God!" 
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AND ITS ASSOCIATIONS. 



LAKE LEMAN, 



AND ITS ASSOCIATIONS. 



Therb are some places, in the irorld which ima- 
ginative persons, who contract a sympathy with genius, 
feel it almost a duty to visit. Not to perform such 
pilgrimages seems a neglect of one of the objects of 
life. The world has many a Mecca and many a Me- 
dina for those who find a prophet in genius, and a 
holiness in its sepulchre. Of these none are more sa- 
cred than 

" Leman with its crystal face." 

The very name of that lovely lake is a poem in itself. 
It conjures up the living and actual shapes of those 
who have been greater than their kind. As the thought 
of Troy brings before us at once the bright Seaman- 
der — the heaven-defended towers — the hum of the 
wide Grecian, camp — with the lone tent of Achilles, 
sullen at his loss — and the last interview of Hector and 
her to whom he was ^* father, mother, brethren*' — sq 
with the very name of Leman rise up — the rocks of 
Meillerie — the white walls of Chillon — we see the 
boat of Byron, with the storm breaking over Jura — the 
*' covered acacia walk'* — in which, at the dead of night, 
the historian of Rome gazed upon the waters after he 
bad finished the last page of his deathless work ; Vol* 
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tairOf Rousseau, Calvin — beings who were revolationg 
in themselves — are sumnioned before us. Yes, Leman 
is an epic ; poetical in itself, it associates its name 
with the characters of poetry ; — and all that is most 
beautiful in nature is linked with all that is most elo- 
quent in genius. 

The morning aftw my arrival at the inn, which is 
placed (a little distance from Geneva) on the margin 
of the lake, I crossed to the house which Byron inhab- 
ited, and which is almost exactly opposite. The day 
was calm but gloomy; the waters sdmost without a rip- 
ple. Arrived at the opposite shore, you ascend, by a 
somewhat rude and steep ascent, to a small village, 
winding round which, you come upon the gates of the 
house. On the right-hand side of the road, as you 
thus enter, is a vineyard, in which, at that time, the 
grapes hung ripe and clustering. Within the gates are 
some three or four trees, ranged in an avenue. De- 
scending a few steps, you see, in a small court before 
the door, a rude fountain ; it was then dried up— the 
waters had ceased to play. On either side is a small 
garden branching from the court, and by the door 
are rough stone seats. You enter a small hall, and, 
thence, an apartment containing three rooms. The 
principal one is charming — ^long, and of an oval shape, 
with carved wainscotting ; the windows on three sides 
of the room command' the most beautiful views of Ge- 
neva, the lake, and its opposite shores. They open 
upon a terrace paved with stone ; on that terrace how 
often he must have '^ watched with wistM eyes the 
setting sun !" It was here that he was in the ripest 
maturity of his genfas^-^in the most interesting epoch 
of his life. He had passed the bridge that severed 
him from his country, but the bridge was not yet 
broken down. He had not yet been enenrated by the 
soil south. His luxuries were still of the intellect—* 
his sensualism was yet of nature — his mind had not 
faded from its youthfulness and vigour — ^his was yet the 
season of hope rather than of performance, and the 



world dreamed more of what he would be than what he 
had been. 

His works (the Paris edition) were on the table. 
Himself was everywhere ! Near to this room is a 
smaller cabinet, very simply and rudely furnished. On 
one side, in a recess, is a bed,— -on the other, a door 
communicates with a dressing-room. Here, I was told, 
he was chiefly accustomed to write. And what works ? 
*' Manfred," and the most beautiful stanzas of the third 
Canto of '*Childe Harold," rush at once upon our 
memory. You now ascend the stairs, and pass a pas- 
sage, at the end of which is a window, commanding a 
superb view of the lake. The passage is hung with 
some curious but wretched portraits. Francis L, 
Diana of Poitiers, and Julius Scaliger among the rest. 
You now enter his bedroom. Nothing can be more 
homely than the furniture ; the bed is in a recess, and 
in one comer an old walnut-tree bureau, where yon 
may still see written over some of the compartments, 
•« Letters of Lady B ." His imaginary life van- 
ishes before this simple label, and all the weariness, 
and all the disappointment of his real domestic life^ 
come sadly upon you. You recall the nine executions 
in one year — the annoyance and the bickering, and the 
estrangement, and the gossip scandal of the world, and 
the " broken household gods."* Men may moralize 
as they will, but misfortunes cause error — ^and atone 

for it. 

I wished to see no other rooms but those occupied 
by him. I did not stay to look at the jest. I passed 
into the small garden that fronts the house — ^here was 

' ♦ « I was disposed to be pleased. I am a lover of nature and an 
admirer of beauty. I can bear fatigue, and welcome privation, and 
have seen some of the noblest views in the world. But in all this, 
the recollection of bitterness, and more especially of recent and more 
home dudation which must accwnpany me through life, has preyed 
npon me here ; and neither the music of the shepherd, the crashmg 
ot the avalanche, nor the torrent, the mountain, the glacier, the forest, 
nor the cteud, have for one moment lightened the weight upon my 
heart, nor enabled me to los« my own wretched identity m the ma- 

jlory, around, above, and beneattt me. 
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another fountain which the Nymph had not deserted. 
Over it drooped the boughs of a willow; beyond, undi- 
vided by any barrier, spread a vineyard, whose verdant 
leaves and laughing fruit contrasted somewhat pain- 
fully with the associations of the spot. The great 
mother is easily consoled for the loss of the brightest 
of her children. The sky was more in harmony with 
the Genius Loci than the earth. Its quiet and gloomy 
clouds were reflected upon the unwrinkled stillness of 
the lake ; and afar, its horizon rested, in a thousand 
mists, upon the crests of the melancholy mountains. 

The next day I was impatient to divert the feelings 
wliich the view of Byron's villa from the garden of my 
lodgment occasioned, and I repaired on a less interest- 
ing pilgrimage, though to a yet more popular, and per- 
haps imperishable shrine. What Byron was for a 
season Voltaire was for half a century : a power in 
himself — the cynosure of civilization — the dictator of 
the intellectual republic. He was one of the few in 
whom thought has produced the same results as action. 
Next to the great reformers of religion, who has exer- 
cised a similar influence over the minds of men and 
the destinies of nations ? Not indeed according to the 
vulgar sentiment that attributes to him and to his col- 
leagues the causes of revolution : the causes existed 
if no philosopher had ever lived ; but he ripened and 
concentrated the effects. Whether for good or ill, 
time must yet show ; this only can we say, that the 
evil that has resulted was not of philosophy, but of 
passion. They Who prove a disease exists, are not to 
be blamed if, after their decease, wrong remedies are 
applied. The misfortune of human affairs is, that 
sages point out the rottenness of an old system — ^but 
it is quacks that build up the new. We employ the 
most scientific surveyors to estimate dilapidations, and 
the most ignorant masons to repair them. This is not 
the fault of the surveyor. '* Les partiisans de la liberty 
sont ceux qui d6testent le plus profond^ment les for- 
faits qui se sont commis en son nom."* 

* loflueace des Pasnons. 
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The drive from Geneva to Femey is picturesque and 

well cultivated enough to make us doubt the accuracy 

of the descriptions which proclaim the country round 

Femey to have been a desert prior to the settlement 

of Voltaire. You approach the house by an avenue. 

To the left is the well-known church which ** Voltaire 

erected to God." ('* Deo erexit Voltaire.'*) It is the 

mode among tourists to wonder at this piety — and to 

call it inconsistent with the tenets of its founder. But 

tourists are seldom profound inquirers. Any one, the 

least acquainted with Voltaire's Writings, would know 

how little he was of an Atheist. He was too clever for 

such a belief. He is one of the strongest arguers 

philosophy possesses in favour of the existence of the 

Supreme Being ; and much as he ridicules fanatics, 

they are well off from his satire, when compared with 

the Atheists. His zeal, indeed, for the divine existence 

sometimes carries him beyond his judgment, as in that 

^1 romanc, where Dr. Friend (Doctor of Divinity and 

^ Member of Parliament !) converts his son Jenni (what 

* names these Frenchmen do give us !) and Jenni's friend 

' Birton, in a dispute before a circle of savages. — Dr. 

Friend overthrows the sturdy Atheist with too obvibus 

t an ease. In fact, Voltaire was impatient of an argu- 

' ment against which he invariably declared the evidence 

' of all our senses was opposed. He was intolerance 

itself to a reasoner against the evidence of reason. I 

must be pardoned for doing Voltaire this justice — ^I do 

not wish to leave Atheitsm so brilliant an authority. 

Opposite to the church, and detached from the house, 
was once the theatre, now pulled down ; a thick copse 
is planted on the site. I should like, I own, to have 
seen, even while I defend Voltaire's belief, whether 
^ Mahomet" or *' Le Bon Dieu" were the better lodged ! 
The hous^ is now before you — long, regular, and 
tolerably handsome, when compared with the usual 
character of French or of Swiss architecture. It has 
been described so often, that I would not go over the 
same ground, if it did not possess an interest which no 
repetition can wear away. Besides, it helps to ilhu* 

S 
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trate the character of the owner. A man's house is 
oflen a witness of himself. 

The salle de reception is a small room, the furniture 
unaltered — ^the same needle-work chairs in cabriole 
frames of oak — the same red flowered velvet on the 
walls. The utter apathy of the great author to the 
beautiful is manifest in the wretched daubs on the walls, 
which would have put an English poet into a nervous 
fever to have seen every time he looked round — and a 
huge stove, magnificently trumpery, of barbarous shape, 
and profusely gilt, which was '* his own invention /" It 
supports his bust. In this room is the celebrated pic- 
ture of which tradition says that he gave the design. 
Herein Voltaire is depicted as presenting the " Henri- 
ade" to Apollo, while his enemies are sinking into the 
infernal regions, and Envy is expiring at his feet I A 
singular proof of the modesty of merit, and of its toler- 
ation I So there is a hell then for disbelievers—in 
Voltaire!* But we must not take sflich a design in a 
literal spirit. Voltaire was a conceited man, but he 
was also a consummate roan of the world. We may 
depend upon it that he laughed himself at the whole 
thing as much as any one else. We may depend upon 
it that when the old gentleman, tapping his snufF-box, 
showed it to his visiters, with that visage of unutter- 
able mockery, he said as pleasant a witticism on the 
subject as the wittiest, of us could invent. How merry 
he must have been when he pointed out the face of 
each particular foe ! How gayly he must have jested 
on their damnatory condition ! In fact, it was one of 
those boyish ebullitions of caricature which are too ex- 
travagant for malice, and which, to the last, were pecu- 
liar to the great animal vivacity of Voltaire. It was a 
hearty joke into which he plunged himself for the sake 
of dragging his enemies. Voltaire knew the force of 
ridicule too well to mean to make himself, as the stu- 
pid starers suppose, gravely ridiculous. 

The bedroom joins the salon ; it contains portraits 
of Frederic the Great, Mad. Du Chatelet, and himself. 
The two last have appeared in the edition <^ his works 
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by Beaumarchais. You see here the vase in which 
his heart was placed, with the sentiment of ^ Mon 
esprit est partout — Mon caur est id.^ " As I think/' 
fiaid my companion, more wittily than justly (as I shall 
presently show), ^* that his esprit was better than his 
c(Bur^ I doubt whether the preference given to Femey 
was worth the having." Le Kaia's portrait hangs over 
his bed. Voltaire was the man to appreciate an actor : 
he himself was the Shakspeare of artifice. One cir 
cumstance proves his indifierence to natural objects. 
The first thing a lover of nature would have thought of 
in such a spot, would have been to open the M'indows 
of his favourite rooms upon the most beautiful parts of 
that enchanting scenery. But Voltaire's windows are 
all carefully turned the other way ! You do not behold 
from them either the glorious lake, or the haughty 
Alps, which (for they are visible immediately on enter* 
ing the garden) might so easily have been effected. 
But the lake and the Alps were not things Voltaire 
ever thought it necessary either to describe or study. 
Living in the country, he was essentially the poet of 
cities. And' even his profound investigation of men 
was of artificial men. Men's tastes, their errors, and 
their foibles — ^not their hearts and their passions. If 
men had neither profound emotions, nor subtle and in- 
tense imaginations, Voltaire would have been the great- 
est painter of mankind that ever existed. 

You leave the house then — you descend a few steps : 
opposite to you is a narrow road, with an avenue of 
poplars. You enter into a green, over-arching alley, 
which would be completely closed in by the thick-set 
hedge on either side, if here and there little mimic 
windows had not been cut through the boughs ; through 
these windows you may take an occasional peep at £e 
majestic scenery beyond. That was the way Voltaire 
liked to look at Nature, through little windows in an 
artificial hedge! And without the hedge, the land- 
scape would have been so glorious ! This was Vol- 
taire's favourite morning walk^ At the end is a bench, 
upon which the great man (and with all his deficien- 
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cies, when will France produce his equal ?) was wont 
to sit and think. I see him now, in his crimson and 
gold-laced coat — his stockings drawn half-way up the 
thigh ~his chin resting on his long cane—that eye, light 
(he is misrepresented sometimes as having dark eyes) 
and piercing, fixed, not on the ground, nor upward, but 
on the space before him ; thus does the old gardener, 
who remembers, pretend to describe him : I see him 
meditating his last journey to Paris — that most glori- 
ous consummation of a life of literary triumph which 
has ever been af!brded to a literary man — that death 
which came from the poison of his own laurels. Never 
did Fame illumine so intensely the passage to the 
grave ; but the same torch that flashed upon the triumph 
lighted the pyre. It was like the last scene of some 
gorgeous melo-drame — and the very effect which most 
dazzled the audience was the signal to drop the 
curtain ! 

The old gardener, who is above a hundred, declares 
that he has the most perfect recollection of the person 
of Voltaire ; I taxed it severely. I was surprised to 
hear that even in age, and despite the habit of stooping, 
he was considerably above the middle height. But 
the gardener dwelt with greater pleasure on his dress 
than on his person ; he was very proud of the full wig 
and the laced waistcoat, still prouder of the gilt coach 
and the four long-tailed horses. Voltaire loved parade 
—there was nothing simple about his tastes. It was 
act, indeed, the age of simplicity. 

Amid a gravel space, is a long slip of turf, untouched 
since it was laid down by Voltaire himself, and not far 
from hence is the tree he planted, fair, tall, and flour- 
ishing; at the time I saw it, the sun was playing 
cheerily through its delicate leaves. From none of 
his works is the freshness so little faded. My visit 
to Byron^s house of the day before, my visit now to 
Femey, naturally brought the habitants of each in 
contrast and comparison. In the persecution each had 
undergone, in the absorbing personal power which 
each had obtained, there was something similar. But 
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B3rron attached himself u> the hearty and Voltaire to 
the intellect. Perhaps if Byron had lived to old age, 
and followed out the impulses of Don Juan, he would 
have gradually drawn the comparison closer. And, in- 
deed, he had more in common with Voltaire than with 
Rousseau, to whom he has been likened. He was 
above the effeminacy and the falseness of Rousseau ; 
and he had the strong sense, and the stern mockery, 
and the earnest bitterness of Voltaire. Both Byron 
and Voltaire wanted a true mastery over the passi&ns; 
for Byron does not paint . nor arouse passion ;* he 
paints and he arouses sentiment. But in Byron, senti- 
ment itself had almost the strength and all the intensity 
of passion. He kindled thoughts into feelings. Vol- 
taire had no sentiment in his writings, though not, per- 
haps, devoid of it in himself. Indeed, he could not 
have been generous with so much delicacy, if he had 
not possessed a finer and a softer spirit than his works 
display. Still less could he have had that singular 
k>ve for the unfortunate, that courageous compassion 
for the oppressed, which so prominently illustrate his 
later life. No one could with less justice be called 
'^heartless" than Voltaire. He was remarkably tena- 
cious of all early friendships, and loved as strongly as 
he disdained deeply. Any tale of distress imposed upon 

* Byron has been called by superficial critics the poet of passion, 
bat it IS not true. To paint passion, as I have elsewhere said, you 
must paint the struggle of passion ; and thi9 Byron (out of his plays at 
least) never does. There is no delineation of passion in the love of 
Medora, nor even of Gulnare ; but the sentiment in each is made as 
powerfol as passion itself. Everywhere, in Childe Harold, in Don 
Juan, in the Eastern TaJes, Byron paints sentiments, not passions. 
When Macb^h soliloquizes on his " way of life," he utters a senti- 
ment ; — ^when he pauses before he murders his king, he bares to us 
bis passions. Othello, torn by that jealousy which is half love and 
halt hatred, is a portraiture of passion: Childe Harold moralizing 
over Rome, is one of sentiment. The poets of passion paint various 
and contending emotions, each warring with the other. The 
poets of sentiment paint the prevalence of one particular cast of 
thought or affection of the mind. But the crowd are too apt to con- 
fiise the two, and to call an author a passionate writer if his hero 
always says he is passionately in love. Few persons would allow 
that Clarissa and Clemenuna are finer delineations of passion than 
iulia and HuiMe. 
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huB easify ; he was the creature of impttlse« and half 
a child to the last. He had a stronger feeling for hu« 
maoity than any of his cotemporaries : he wept when 
he saw Turgot, and it was in sobs that he stammered 
out, '* Laissez-moi baiser cette main qui a eigne le salut 
dtt peuple.** Had Voltaire never written a line, he 
would have come down to posterity as a practical phi« 
lanthropist. A village of fifty peasant inhabitants was 
changed by him into the home of one thousand two 
hundred manufacturers. His character at Femey is 
atill that of the father of the poor. As a man, he was 
vain, self-confident, wayward, irascible ; kind-hearted, 
generous, and easily moved. He had nothing of the 
Mephistophiles. His fault was, that he was too hu- 
man — ^that is, too weak and too unsteady. We must 
remember, that in opposing religious opinion, he was 
opposing the opinion of monks and Jesuits ; — and fa- 
naticism discontented him with Christianity. Observe 
the difference with which he speaks of the Protestant 
£uth — ^with what gravity and respect. Had he been 
bom in England, I doubt if Voltaire had ever attacked 
Christianity — ^had he been bom two centuries before, 
I doubt whether his spirit of research, and his daring 
courage, would not have made him the reformer ol the 
church, and not its antagonist. It may be the differ- 
ence of time and place Siat makes all the difference 
between a Luther and a Voltaire. 

As an author, we are told that he has done many 
things well, none pre-eminently well — a most absura 
and groundless proposition. He has written pre-em- 
inently well ! He is the greatest prose writer, beyond 
all comparison, thait his country has produced. You 
may as well say Swift has done nothing pre-eminently 
well, because he is neither so profound as Bacon, nor 
so poetical as MiltMi. Voltaire is Swift en grand. 
Swift resembles him, but ten thousand Swifts would 
not make a Voltaire. France may affect to undervalue 
the most Fr^K^h of her writers — France may fancy 
she is serving the trae national genius by plagiarising 
fiom German honors — ^neglecting the profundity of 
German genius ; but with <«ly isdated exceptiona, all 
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that of later times she has produced truly national and 
promising duration, is reflected and furnished forth 
from the peculiar qualities of Vohaire; — the political 
writings of Paul Courier, the poetry of Beranger, the 
novels of Paul de Kock. Her romanticists are to her 
what the Delia Cruscans were to us : only they have 
this advantage — they would be immoral if they could. 
They have all the viciousness of the eunuch, but hap- 
pily they have his impotence also. * 

But this digression leads me to one whom I must 
except from so general a censure. From Femey I 
went to Coppet : from the least I diverted my thoughts 
to the most sentimental of writers. Voltaire is the 
moral antipodes to De Stael. The road to Coppet from 
Femey is pretty, but monotonous. You approach the 
house by a field or paddock, which reminds you t>f 
England. To the left, in a thick copse, is the tomb of 
Mada0ie de Stael. As I saw it, how many of her elo- 
quent thoughts on the weariness of life rushed to my 
^ memory ! No one perhaps ever felt more palpably the 

y Stirrings of the soul within than her whose dust lay there. 

Few had ever longed more intensely for the wings 
to flee away and be at rest. She wanted precisely 
that which Voltaire had — common sense. She had 
precisely that which Voltaire wanted— sentiment. Of 
the last it was well said, that he had the talent which 
the greater number of persons possessed in the great- 
est degree. Madame de Stael had the talent which 
few possess, but not in the greatest degree. For her 
thoughts are uncommon, but not profound ; and her im- 
agination is destitute of invention. No work so im- 
aginative as the *' Corinne" was ever so little inven- 
tive. 
I And now the house is before you. Opposite the en- 

I trance, iron gates admit; a glimpse of grounds laid out 

» in the English fashion. The library opens at once 

from the hall ; a long and handsome room, containing a 
statue of Necker : the forehead of the minister is low, 
and the face has in it more of bonhommie than esprit, 
txk fact, that very respectable man was a little too dull 
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for his position. The windows look out on a gravel 
walk or terrace ; the library communicates with a bed- 
room hung with old tapestry. 

t In the saUe a manger on the first floor is a bust of 

A. W. Schlegel and a print of Lafayette. Out of the 
billiard-room, the largest room of the suite, is the room 
Where Madame de Stael usually slept, and frequently 
wrote, though the good woman who did the honours 
declared, ** she wrote in all the rooms." Her writing 
indeed was but an episode from her conversaHon. 
Least of all persons was Madame de Stael one person 
as a writer, and another as a woman. Her whole char- 
acter was in harmony ; her thoughts always overflowed 
and were always restless. She assumed nothing facti- 
tious when she wrote. She wn>te as she would have 
spoken.* Such authors are rare. On the other side 
of the billiard^room is a small salon, in which there is 
a fine bust of Necker, a picture of Baron de Stael, 
and one of herself in a turban. Every one knows 
that countenance full of power, if not of beauty, with 

/ its deep dark eyes. Here is still shown her writing- 

book and ink-stand. Throughout the whole house is 
an air of English comfort and quiet opulence. The 
furniture is plain and simple — nothing over-powers the 
charm of the place ; and no undue magnificence-diverts 
you from the main thought of the genius to which it is 
consecrated. The grounds are natural, but not remark- 

i able. A very narrow but fresh streamlet borders 

them to the right. I was much pleased by the polished 
nature of a notice to the people not to commit depre- 
dations. The proprietor put his '* grounds under the 

* Madame de Stael wrote " ala volde.^ " Even in her most inspired 
compositions," says Madame Necker de Saassure, "she had pleasure 
to be interrupted by those she loved." There are some persons whose 

y whole hfe is inspiration. Madame de Stael was one of these. She 

was not of that tribe who labour to be inspired, who darken the room 
and lock the door, and entreat you not to disturb them. It was apart 

J of her character to care little about her works once printed. Tney 

had done their office, they had relieved her mind, and the mind had 
passed onward to new ideas. For my own part, 1 have no patience 
with auUiois who are always invoking the ghosts of their past 
thoughts. 
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protection" of the visiters he admitted. This is in the 
true spirit of aristocratic breeding. 

It is impossible to quit this place without feeling that 
it bequeaths a gentle and immortal recollection. 
Madame de Stael was the male Rousseau ! She had 
all his enthusiasm and none of his meanness. In the 
eloquence of diction she would have surpassed him, if 
she had not been too eloquent. But she perfumes her 
violets and rouges her roses. Yet her heart was wom- 
anly, while her intellect was masculine, and the heart 
dictated while the intellect adorned. She could not 
have reasoned, if you had silenced in her the affec- 
tions. The charm and the error of her writings have 
the same cause. She took for convictions what were 
but feelings. She built up a {>hilo8ophy in emotioiu 
Few persons felt more deeply the melancholy of life. 
It was enough to sadden that yearning heart — the 
thought so often on her lips, '' Jamais je n'ai 6te aimee 
comme j*ainie." But, on the other hand, her suscepti- 
bility consoled while it wounded her. Like all poets, 
she had a profound sense of the common luxury o( being. 
She felt the truth that the pl'^asures are greater than 
the pains of life, and was pleased with the sentiment 
of Home Tooke when he said to Erskine, ** If vou had 
but obtained for me ten years of life in a dungeon with 
my books, and a pen and ink, I should have thanked 
you." None but the sensitive feel what a glorious 
possession existence is. The religion which was a 
part of her very nature contributed to render to this 
existence a diviner charm. Row tender and how char- 
acteristic that thought of hers, that if any happiness 
chanced to her after her father's death, " it was to liis 
meditation she owed it :" as if he were living ! To 
her he was living — in heaven ! Peace to her beauti- 
ful memory ! Her genius is without a rival in her own 
sex ; and if it be ever exceeded, it must be by one 
more or less than woman. 

The drive homeward from Coppet to Geneva is far 
more picturesque than that from Ferney to Coppet. 
As you approach Geneva, villa upon villa rises cheer- 
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fully on the landscape ; and you feel a certain thrill as 
you pass tlie house inhabited by Marie Louise after the 
fall of Napoleon. These excursions in the neigh- 
bourhood of Geneva spread to a wider circle the asso- 
ciations of the lake ; — they are of Leman. And if the 
exiles of the earlh resort to that serene vicinity, hers 
is the smile that wins them. She received the perse- 
cuted and the weary — they repaid the benefit in glory. 
It was a warm, clear, and sunny day on which I 
commenced the voyage of the lake. Looking behind, 
I gazed on the roofs and spires of Geneva, and forgot 
ihe present in the past. What to me was its little com- 
munity of watch-makers, and its little colony of Eng- 
lish ? I saw Charles of Savoy at its gates — I heard 
the voice of Berthelier invoking liberty, and summon- 
ing to arms. The struggle past— the scaffold rose — 
and the patriot became the martyr. His blood was 
not spilt in vain. Religion became the resurrection of 
freedom. The town is silent— it is under excommuni- 
cation. Suddenly a murmur is heard — it rises — it 
gathers — the people are awake — they sweep the streets 

^the images are broken : Farel is preaching to the 

council ! Yet a little while and the stern soul of Cal- 
vin is at work within those walls. The loftiest of the 
reformers, and the one whose influence has been the 
most wide and lasting, is the earliest also of the great 
tribe of the persecuted the city of the lake receives 
within her arms. The benefits he repaid— behold them 
around! Wherever property is secure, wherever 
thought is free, wherever the ancient learning is revived, 
wherever the ancient spirit has been caught, you trace 
the work of the reformation, and the inflexible, inquisi- 
tive, unconquerable soul of Calvin ! He foresaw not, 
it is' true, nor designed, the effects he has produced. 
The same sternness of purpose, the same rigidity of 
conscience that led him to reform, urged him to perse- 
cute. The exile of Bolsec, and the martyrdom of Ser- 
vede, rest darkly upon his name. But the blessings 
we owe to the first inquirers compensate their errors. 
Had Calvin not lived, there would have been not one. 
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but a thousand, Servedes ! The spirit of inquiry fe- 
deems itself as it progresses ; once loosed, it will not 
stop at the limit to which its early disciples would re- 
strain it. Bom with them, it does not grow with their 
growth, it survives their death — ^it but commences 
where they conclude. In one century, the flames are 
for the person, in another for the work ; in the third, 
work and person are alike sacred. The same town 
that condemned Le Control social to the conflagration, 
makes now its chief glory m the memory of Rousseau. 

I turned from (reneva, and the villa of Byron, and the 
scarce-seen cottage of Shelley glided by. Of all land- 
scape scenery, that of lakes pleases me the most. It 
has the movement without the monotony of the ocean. 
But in point of scenic attraction, I cannot compare 
Leman with Como or the Lago Maggiore. If ever, as 
I hope my age may, it is mine to " find out the peace- 
ful hermitage,'* it shall be amid the pines of Como, with 
its waves of liquid sunshine, and its endless variety of 
shade and colour, as near to the scenes and waterfalls 
of Pliny's delicious fountain as I can buy or build a 
tenement. There is not enough of glory in the Swiss 
climate. It does not bring that sense of existence — 
that passive luxury of enjoyment — that paradise of the 
air and sun, which belong to Italy. 

The banks of Leman, as seen from the middle of 
' the water, lose much of their effect from the exceed- 
ing breadth of the lake ; and the distance of the Alps 
beyond detracts from their height. Nearness is neces- 
sary to the sublime. A narrow stream, with Mont 
Blanc alone towering by its side, would be the grand- 
est spectacle in the world. But the oppression, the 
awe, and the undefinable sense of danger which belong 
to the sublime in natural objects, are lost when the ob- 
jects are removed from our immediate vicinity. The 
very influence of the landscape around Leman renders 
it rather magnificent than grand. There is something 
of sameness, too, in the greater part of the voyage, un- 
less yeu wind near the coast. The banks themselves 
often vary, but the eternal mountains in the background 
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invest tho whole with one common character. But to 
see the lake to the greatest advantage, avoid, oh, avoid 
the steam-vessel, and creep close by either shore. Be- 
yond Ouchy and Lausanne the scenery improves in 
richness and effect. As the walls of the latter slowly 
receded from me, the sky itself scarcely equalled the 
stillness of the water. It lay deep and silent as death, 
the dark rocks crested with cloud, flinging long and far 
shadows over the surface. Gazing on Lausanne, I re- 
called the words of Gibbon ; I had not read the pas- 
sage for years ; I could not have quoted a syllable of it 
the day before, and npw it rushed upon my mind so ac- 
curately, that I found little but the dates to alter, when 
I compared my recollection with the page. *' It was," 
said he, ** on the day, or rather the night, of the 27th 
of June, 1737, between the hours of eleven and twelve, 
that I wrote the last line of the last page in a summer- 
house in my garden. After laying down my pen, I 
took several turns in a berceau, or covered walk of 
acacias, which commands a prospect of the country, 
the lake, and the mountains. The air was temperate, 
the sky was serene, the silver orb of the moon was re- 
flected from the waves, and all nature was silent." 
What a picture ! Who does not enter into what must 
have been the feelings a man who had just completed 
the work that was to render liim immortal ? What, 
calm fulness of triumph, of a confidence too stately for 
vanity, does the description breathe ! I know not 
which has the more poetry, the conception of the work, 
or the conclusion — the conception amid the " ruins of 
the Capilol, while the bareheaded friars were singing 
vespers in the Temple of Jupiter," or the conclusion 
at the stillness and solitude of night, amid the Helve- 
tian Alps. With what trauquil collectedness of thought 
he seems to bask and luxuriate as it were in the senti- 
ment of his own glory ! At such a moment did Gib- 
bon feel that his soul which produced the glory was 
no less imperishable. For my own part, / should have 
felt that my soul was diviner than my genius ; — the 
genius is but an effort of the soul, and the artificer is 
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greater than the work. The triumphs we achieve, our 
conquest of the domain of time, can but feebly flatter 
our self-esteem, unless we regard them as the proofs of 
what we are. For who would submit to de'em himself 
the blind nursery of thoughts, to be grafted on other 
soils, when the clay which nurtured them has crumbled 
to unproductive atoms I — To consider what Shak* 
speare thought, while on earth, is a noble contemplation, 
but it is nobler yet to conjecture what now may be 
the musings, and what the aspirations, of that spirit 
exalted to a sublimer career of being. It were the 
wildest madness of human vanity to imagine that God 
created such spirits only for the earth : like the stars, 
they shine upon us, but their uses and their destinies are 
not limited to be the lamps of this atom of creation. So 
vast a waste of spirit were, indeed, a monstrous prodi- 
gality, wholly alien to the economy and system of the 
Universe ! 

But new objects rise to demand the thought. Op- 
posite are the heights of Meillerie ; seen from the 
water, they present little to distinguish them from the 
neighbouring rocks. The village lies scattered at the 
base, with the single spire rising above the roofs. I 
made the boatmen row towards the shore, and landed 
somewhere about the old and rugged town or village of 
Evian. Walking thence to Meillerie along the banks 
of the lake, nothing coald be richer than the scene 
around. The sun was slowly sinking, the waters ma- 
jestically calm, a long row of walnut-trees fringed the 
margin ; above, the shore slopes upward, covered with 
verdure. Proceeding onward, the ascent is yet more 
thickly wooded, until the steep and almost perpendicu- 
lar heights of Meillerie rise before you — ^here gray and 
barren, there clothed with tangled and fantastic bushes. 
At a little distance you may see the village, with the 
sharp spiral steeple rising sharp against the mountain ; 
and winding farmer you may survey on the opposite 
the immortal Clarens : and, whitely gleaming over the 
water, the walls of Chillon. As I paused, the waters 
laaguidly rippled at my feet, and one long rose-cloud. 
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the immortalized and consecrated hues of Meillene 
transferred from their proper home, faded lingeringly 
from the steeps of Jura. I confess myself, in some 
respects, to be rather of Scott*s than Byron's opinion on 
the merits of the Heloise. Julie and St. Preux are to 
me, as to Scott, '* two tiresome pedants." But they aie 
eloquent pedants ! The charm of Rousseau ia not in 
the characters be draws, but in the sentioients he at- 
tributes to them. I lose the individuality of the char- 
acters — I forget, I dismiss them. I take the sentiments, 
and find characters of my own more worthy of them. 
Meillerie is not to me consecrated by Julie, but by 
ideal love. It is the Julie of one's own heart, the vis- 
ions of one's own youth, that one invokes and conjures 
up in scenes which no criticism, no reasoning, can 
divorce from the associations of love. We think not 
of the idealist, but the ideal. Rousseau intoxicates us 
with his own egotism. We are wrapped in ourselves — 
in our own creations, and not his ; — so at least it was 
with me. When shall I forget that twilight' by the 
shores of Meillerie — or that starlit wave that bore me 
back to the opposite shore ? The wind breathing low 
from Clarens — Chillon sleeping in the distance, and all 
the thoughts and dreams — and unuttered, unutterable 
memories of the youth and passion for ever gone, busy 
in my soul. The place was full, not of Rousseau, but 
that which had inspired him — hallowed, not by the 
priest, but by the God. 

I have not very distinctly marked the time in which 
the voyage I describe was broken up ; but when next 
I resumed my excursion it was late at noon. 

I had seen at Vevay, Ludlow the regicide*s tomb. 
A stem contrast to the Bosquets (now, alas ! potato- 
grounds) of Julie. And now from the water, the old 
town of Vevay seemed to me to have something in its 
aspect grateful to the grim shade of the king-slayer. 
Yet even that memory has associations worthy of the 
tenderness of feeling which invests the place ; and one 
of the most beautiful instances of woman's affection is 
the faithftil valour with which his Mrife shared the daa> 
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gers and vicissitudes of the republican's checkered 
life. His monument is built by her. And, though iu 
a time when all the niqe distinctions of justice on 
either side were swept away, the zeal of Ludlow wrote 
itself in blood that it had been more just to spare, the 
whole annals of that mighty war cannot furnish a more 
self-contemning, unpurchaseable, and honest hearL 
His ashes are not the least valuable relics of the shores 
of Leman. ^ 

Again, as you wind a jutting projection of the land, 
Clarens rises upon you, chiefly noticeable from its look 
of serene and entire repose. You see the house which 
Byron inhabited for some little time, and which has 
nothing remarkable in its appearance. This, perhaps, 
is the most striking part of the voyage. Dark shadows 
from the Alps at the right fell over the wave, but to 
the left, towards Clarens, all was bright and sunny, and 
beautifully still. Looking back, the lake was one 
sheet of molten golcl — wide and vast it slept in its 
glory ; the shore on the right indistinct from its very 
brightness — that to the left marked and stern from its 
very shadow. 

Chillon, which is long, white, and, till closely ap- 
proached, more like a modem than an ancient building, 
is backed by mountains covered with verdure. You 
survey now the end of the lake ; a long ridge of the 
greenest foliage, from amid which the frequent poplar 
rises, tall and picturesque, the spire of the grove. 
And, now, nearing Villeneuve, you sail by the little isle 
hallowed by Byron — 

"A little isle, 
\ Which in my very face did smile, 

The only one in view, 
A small green isle, it seemed no more. 
Scarce broader than my duuceon floor. 
But in it there were three tali trees," 6lc.* 

The trees were still there, young and flourishing; by 
their side a solitary shed. Villeneuve itself, backed 

• Prisoner of Chillon, line 341. 
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by mountains, has a venerable air, as if vindicating the 
antiquity it boasts. 

I landed with regret, even though the pilgrimage to 
Chillon was before me. And still I lingered by the 
wave — and still gazed along its soft expanse. Per- 
haps, in the vanity common to so many, who possess 
themselves in thought of a shadowy and unreal future, 
I may have dreamed, a^ I paused and gazed, that from 
among the lesser names which Leman retains and 
blends with those more lofty and august, she may not 
disdainfully reject that of one who felt at least the de- 
votion of the pilgrim, if he caught not an- inspiration 
from the shrine* 
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THE TRUE ORDEAL OF LOVE. 



A MORAL TALE FOR MARRIED PEOPLE. 



Never were two persons more passionately attached 
to each other than Adolphe and Celeste ! Their love 
was a proverb. Of coarse it was an unhappy attach- 
ment — ^nobody loves heartily, unless people take pains 
to prevent it. The spirit of contradiction is prodi- 
giously strong in its effects. 

Adolphe was rich and noble — Celeste was noble and 
poor. Their families were at variance ; the family of 
Adolphe was exceedingly ambitious, and that of Celeste 
exceedingly proud. Had they been the best friends in 
the world, their fathers would not have assented to the 
loves of their children — ^Adolphe's father because he 
desired a rich match for his son — Celeste's because he 
was too proud to be under an obligation, and he was 
sufficiently a man of the world to know that you are to 
be considered obliged when a rich nobleman marries 
your daughter without a dowry. Celeste^s father would 
have married her to a wealthy parvenu that he might 
have borrowed his money, in parading his condescen- 
sion. For it is a maxim in good society, that no favour 
can be conferred by a roturier. Gratitude is for him 
to feel, if you accept his services. No sooner, there- 
foroy was the dawning attachment of the lovers discOT« 
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eredt than their relations thought it necessary to be 
amazingly angiy. There cannot be a doubt that you 
have an absolute right to the eyes, nerves, and hearts 
of your children. They have no business to be happy, 
unless it be exactly in the way most agreeable to your- 
self. These self-evident truths were not, however, 
irresistible for Adolphe and Celeste. Although the 
latter was locked up, and the former was watched, they 
continued oflen to correspond, and sometimes to see 
each other. Their love was no passing caprices—de- 
spite all difficulties, all obstacles, all dangers — it was 
more intense than ever at the end of a year. Celeste 
had gallantly refused two young merchants, handsome 
and ardent, — and a very old banker, who would have 
left her a widow in a year. Adolphe — the gay and 
handsome Adolphe — ^had renounced every flirtation and 
conquest; — all women had palled in his eyes since he 
had seen Celeste. But though their passion was 
strengthened by time, time had failed to increase their 
hopes of its success — they began to doubt and to de- 
spair. The rose fled from Celeste's cheek — she pined 
away, her lip had lost all its smile, her form shrunk 
from all its roundness, tears stood constantly in her 
eyes, and she sighed so that it went to the hearts of all 
the servants in the house. In fine, she fell ill, — poor 
girl, — she waaf dying for love. The more violent pas- 
sion of Adolphe produced also its disorder. His pulse 
burned with fever, his language was often incoherent — 
his great-grandfather had been mad — ^Adolphe promised 
fairly to take after his ancestor. 

Alarmed, but not softened* the father of our lover 
spoke to him earnestly. " Renounce but this ill*p]aced 
love — ^if only for a time. Idleness is the parent of this 
youthful folly. I will devote half my fortune to pur- 
chase you that situation at court you have so often 
thought the height of your ambition. My son, you are 
young, bold, and aspiring; your fortunes, your fame 
will be secured. I Ivillingly make you this sacrifice, 
provided you abandon Celeste." 
• Adolphe wrung the hand of his father. <* Impossible!* 



\ 
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he murmured ; '* one look from her is worth all the 
dreams of ambition." So saying, he left the room. 

At lengthy finding they could not live together, our 
lovers formed the desperate design — not to live divided 
(it is a favourite alternative in the country in which 
they were bom) — in short, they resolved upon suicide. 
I wish I had been able to obtain the letters which 
passed between them on this melancholy subject. I 
never read any so simple and so touching ; if you had 
seen them you would have thought it the plainest pro- 
position in the world — that persons, with any real affec- 
tion for each other, ought never to be unprovided with 
prussic acid : — who knows but what an accident may 
separate them of a sudden ; and to be separate ! — how 
much pleasanter to be dead \ 

The lovers agreed then, to poison themselves on the 
same night. Their last letters were written, blistered 
with each other's tears. It was eleven o'clock. Adolphe 
had retired to his chamber ; he took up the poison — 
he looked J^t it wistfully. "To-morrow," said be, 
musingly — ** to-morrow" — and he extracted the cork — 
" to-morrow — it smells very disagreeably — to-morrow 
I shall be at rest. This heart" — ^he shook the phial — 
*' how it froths ! — this heart will have ceased to beat ; 
and our cruel parents will not forbid us a common 
grave." So saying, he sighed heavily, and muttering 
the name of Celeste, gulped down the fatal draught. 

Meanwhile, the father and mother of Adolphe were 
still at^supper. The old butler, who had wiped his 
eyes when Adolphe had left the room, fidgeted to and 
fro, with the air of a man who has something at his 
heart. As his master was very hungry, and his mis- 
tress very sleepy, the good old man was heeded by 
neither. At length, when the other attendants had with- 
drawn, the old man lingered behind ; thrice he re-set 
the glasses — and thrice he re-arranged the decanters. 

'* 'i'hat is quite right — that will do — shut the door 
after you." 

" Sir — yes, sir. Did you — ^hem.'^ 

"Did I what?" 
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*• My young master, sir — ^yes, sir." 

•* Your young master. Well — " 

**• Alas ! sir, I fear he is not quite right. Did you 
observe how he looked when he left the roopi ?'* 

" Mafoi. I was engaged with the chicken.** 

*' And you, madam — he kissed your hand very affec- 
tionately.**. 

" Ah, yes (drowsily), he has an excellent heart, Is 
eher enfant r 

'* And, madam, I don't like to say any thing — ^but — 
but — my young master has been muttering very odd 
things to himself for the last two or three days, and all 
this morning he has been poisoning the dogs, by way, 
as he said, of experiment." 

** Poison !" said the mother, thoroughly awakened— 
^ has he got any poison ?** 

'^ Ah, yes, madam — his pockets full." 

'^ Heavens !*' cried the father, " this must not be— - 
if he should in despair — ^he is a veiy odd boy. His 
great-grandfather died mad. I will instantly go to his 
room.** 

" And I too," cried the mother. 

The good couple hurried to Ado]phe*s chamber; 
they heard a groan as they opened the door ; they 
found their son stretched on the bed, pale and hag- 
gard ; on the table was a phial, labelled " poison ;" the 
phial was empty. 

'♦ My son, my son ! — you have not been so wicked — 
you have not — speak— speak !" 

*• Oh ! I suffer tortures ! — Oh ! oh ! I am dying. 
Leave me ! Celeste also has taken poison — we could not 
live together. Cruel parents — we mock you, and die !" 

'* Recover — ^recover, my son, and Celeste shall be 
yours," said the mother, half in hysterics. 

The father was already gone for a surgeon. The 
surgeon lived near to Celeste, and while he was has- 
tily preparing his antidotes, his visiter had the charity 
to run to the house of Celeste's father, and hastily ap- 
prize him of the intelligence he had learned. The 
poor old gentleman hobbled off to his daughter's room. 
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Luckily he found his wife with her ; she had been 
giving the petite good advice, and that is a very prolix 
habit. Celeste was impatiently awaiting her depart- 
ure ; she was dying to be dead ! In rushed her father 
— *' Child, child — here's news indeed ! — ^Are you alive, 
Celeste — have you poisoned yourself? • That young 
reprobate is already — " 

^Ahezdyr cried Celeste^ clasping her hands — 
'* already !— he awaits me, then. Ah, this appointment 
at least I will not break !" she sprang to her bedside, 
and seized a phial from under the pillow : but the 
father was in time — he snatched it from her hand, and 
the daughter fell into fits so violent' that they threatened 
to be no less fatal than the poison. 



CHAPTER II. 

Whatever the exaggerations of our lovers, they 
loved really, fervently, disinterestedly, and with all 
their hearts. Not one in ten thousand loves is so 
strong, or promises to be so lasting. 

Adolphe did not die — the antidotes were given in 
time — ^he recovered. The illness of Celeste was 
more dangerous ; she suffered, poor child, a delirious 
fever, and was several weeks before her life and 
reason were restored. 

No parents could stand all this ; ordinary caprice» 
it is very well to resist, but when y<^ung people take to 
poison and delirious fevers — il faut cider. Besides,- 
such events derange one's establishment and interrupt 
one's comforts. One is always glad to come to ternn 
when one begins to be annoyed one's self. The old peo- 
ple then made it up, and the young people married. 
As the bridegroom and Celeste were convinced that 
the sole object of life was each other's company, they 
hastened at once to the sweet solitudes of the country* 
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They iiad a charming villa and beautiful gardens— 

they w^re both accomplished— clever— amiable 

young-^d in love. How was it possible they should 
be susceptible to ennui r They could never bear ta 
loae sight of each other. 

"Ah, Adolphe-.traitor~where hast thou been ^" 

Merely shooting in the woods, my angel." 
"What, and without me ! Fy I promise this shall 
not happen agam. ' 

"Ah, dearest! too gladly I. promise." 
Another time— 

" What, Celeste !— three hours have I been seekinff 
lor you ! Where have you hid yourself T** 

"Don't look 80 Kugry, my Adolphe, I was only di- 
recting the gardener to build a little arbour for you to 
read in. I meant it as a surprise." 

"My own Celeste ! but three hours— it is an eter- 
nity without you ! Promise not to leave me again. 
Without telhng me where to find you." 

" My own dearest, dearest Adolphe ! how I love you 
•^inay my company ever be as dear to you !" 

This mode of life is very charming with many for a 
few days. Adolphe and Celeste loved each other so 
entirely, that it lasted several months. What at first 
was passion had grown habit, and each blamed the 
otheT for want of affection, if he or she ever indulged 
m the novelty of different pursuits. 

As they had nothing to do but to look at those faces 
they had thought so handsome, so it was now and then 
difBcuh not to yawn ; and of late there had been little 

speeches like the following : 

"Adolphe, my love, you never talk to me— put 
down that odious book you are always reading." 

" Celeste, my angel, you don't hear me. I am tellinff 
you about my travels, and you gape in my face." 
"My dear Adolphe, 1 am so exceedingly sleepy." 
One mormng, as Adolphe woke and turned in his 
bed, his eyes rested on his wife, who was still asleep 
— " Bless me^" thought he. " I never saw this before- 
let me look agam— yes, certainly, she has— a wart on 
her chin J" " " 
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Adc^piie rose and dressed himself — Adolphe was 
grave and meditative. They met at breakfast — the 
bride and bridegroom. Celeste was in high spirits ; 
Adolphe was sombre and dejected. 

'' Let us ride to-day," said Celeste. - 

** My dear, I have a headache." 

" Poor child ! well, then, let us read the new poem.** 
• "My dear, you talk so^loud." 

" I i" and Celeste gazing reproachfully on AdolphOf 
perceived for the first time something in his eyes that 
surprised her. She looked again—" Grood Heavens V* 
said she to herself, " Adolphe certainly squints.** 

On the other hand, Adolphe murmured, " The wart 
has grown greatly since morning." 

It is impossible to say what an effect this fatal dis<- 
covery had upon Adolphe. He thought of it incessantly. 
He had nothing else to complain of — but then warts on 
the chin are certainly not becdming. Celeste's beauty 
had improved greatly since her marriage. Everybody 
else saw the improvement. Adolphe saw nothing but 
the wart on her chin. Her complexion was more bril- 
liant, her form more rounded, her walk~more majestic ; 
but what is all this, when one has a wart on the chin ! 
The wart seemed to grow bigger and bigger every 
day — to Adolphe's eyes it threatened speedily to ab- 
sorb the whole of the face. Nay, he expected in due 
time to see his beautiful Celeste all wart ! He smoth- 
ered his pain as well as he could, because he was 
naturally well-bred and delicate ; and no woman likes 
to be told of' the few little blemishes she is blind to 
herself. He smothered his pain, but he began to think 
it would be just as well to have separate apartments. 

Meanwhile, strange to say, Adolphe's squint grew 
daily more decided and pronounced. " He certainly 
did not squint before we married," thought Celeste; 
" it IS very unpleasant — it makes one so fidgety to be 
stared at by a person who sees two ways — ^and Adolpho 
has unfortunately a habit of staring. I think I might 
venture to hint, delicately and kindly-^he habit can't 
jet be incurable." 

M 
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As wives are always the first in the emulation of 
coDJagal fault-finding. Celeste resolved to hazard the 
hint— on the first favourable opportuni^. 

*' Well, my Celeste, I have brought my dog to see 
you,** said Adolphe one morning. 

**Ah! down, down! Pray turn him out; see the 
mark of his paws. I can't bear dogs, Adolphe." 

'* Poor thing !" said Adolphe, caressing his insulted 
favourite. 

^ Was that to me, or to the dog T asked Celeste. 

'* Oh ! to him, to be sure." 

««! beg your pardon, niy dear, but I thought you 
looked at me. Indeed, Adolphe, if the truth may be 
said, you have lately contracted a bad habit — ^you are 
getting quite a cast in your eye." 

•' Madam !" said Adolphe, prodigiously offended, and 
hurrying to the glass. 

•• Don't be angry, my love ; I would not have men- 
tioned it, if it did not get worse every day ; it is yet to 
be cured, I am sure ; just put a wafer on the top of 
your nose, and you will soon see straight." 

^ A wafer on the top of my nose ! Much better put 
one at the tip of your chin, Celeste." 

'* My chin !" cried Celeste, running in her turn to 
the glass. *' What do you mean, sir ?" 

•• Only that you have a very large wart there, which 
it would be mere agreeable to conceal." 

•» Sir !" 

" Madam !" 

" A wart on my chin, monster !" 

" A cast in my eye, fool !" 

'* Yes ! How could I ever love a man who squinted l^ 

** Or I a woman with a wart on her chin !" 

'* Sir, I shall not condescend to notice your insults* 
No wonder — you can't see ! I pity your infirmity." 

'< Madam, I despise your insinuations ; but since you 
deny the evidence of your own glass, suffer me to send 
for a physician, and if he can cure your deformity, so 
much the better for you." 

" Yes, send for a physiciaa ; he will say whetfier 
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you squint or not Poor Adolphe ! I am not angiy ; no, 
I pity so melancholy h defect.*' 

Celeste burst into tears. Adolphe, in a rage, seized 
his hat, mounted his horse, and went himself for the 
doctor. 

The doctor was a philosopher as well as a physician. 
He took his pon}** and ambled back with Adolphe. By 
the way he extracted from Adolphe his whole history, 
for men in a passion are easily made garrulous. " The 
perfidious woman,'' said Adolphe ; ** would you believe 
it t — ^e braved every thing for each other — never were 
two persons so much in love — nay, we attempted sui- 
cide rather than endure a longer separation. I renounced 
the most brilliant marriages for her sake — too happy 
that she was mine without a dowry — and now she de- 
clares I squint. And, oh, she has such a wart on her 
chin!" 

The doctor could not very well see whether Adolphe 
squinted, for he had his hat over his eyes ; besides, he 
prudently thought it best to attend to one malady at a 
time. 

'' As to the wart, sir," said he, ^ it is not difficult to 
cure." 

'* But if my wife won't confess that she has it, she 
will never consent to be cured. I would not mind if 
she would but own it. ^ Oh the vanity of women !" 

** It must have been after some absence that this 
little defect was perceived by you — " 

'' After absence — we have not been a day separated 
since we married." 

" 0-ho", thought the doctor, sinking into a revery — ^I 

have said he was a pliilosopker — but it did not require 

much philosophy to know that persons who would 

have died for each other a few months ago, were not 

alienated only by a wart or a cast in the eye. 

They arrived at Adolphe's villa — ^they entered the 
saloon. Celeste no longer wept ; she had put on her 
mo jt becoming cap, and had the air of an insulted but 
uncomplaining wife ! 
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*« Confess to the wart, Celeste, and I'll forgive all,** 
said Adolph^. 

^Ntky, why so obstinate as to the cast of the eye — 
/shall not admire you less (thoagh others may) if you 
will not be so vain as to disown it." 

" Enough, madams-doctor, regard that lady — ^is not 
the wart monstrous — can it be cured ?" 

•* Nay J* cried Celeste, sobbing, " look rather at my 
poor husband's squint. His eyes were so fine before 
we married." 

The doctor put on his spectacles — he regarded first 
one and then the other. 

** Sir," said he, deliberately, *' this lady has certainly 
a pimple on the left of her chin considerably smaller 
than a pin's head. And, madam, the pupil of your hus- 
band's right eye is, like that of nine persons out often, 
the hundredth part of an inch nearer his nose than the 
pupil of the left. This is the case, as it appears to me, 
seeing you both for the first time. But I do not won- 
der that you, sir, think the pimple so enormous ; and 
you, madam, the eye so distorted, since you see each 
(Kher every day !" 

The pair were struck by a secret and simultaneous 
conviction; — when an express arrived* breathless to 
summon Adolphe to his father, who was taken suddenly 
ilL At the end of three month's Adolphe returned. 
Celeste's wart had entirely vanished, and Celeste 
found her husband's eyes as beautiful as ever. 

Taught by experience, they learned then, that warts 
rapidly grow upon chins, and squints readily settle 
upon eyes, — ^that are too constantly seen. And that 
It is easy for two persons to die jojrfully together 
when lovers, but prodigiously difficult without econo- 
mizing the presence, to live comfortably together when 
married. 
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I SMILE when I hear the young talk, in luxurious 
anticipation, of the delight of meeting with a wholly 
congenial spirit — an echo of the heart — a counterpart 
of self. Who ever lived that did not hope to find the 
phantom, and who ever lived that found it 1 It is the 
most entire and the most eternal of all our delusions. 
That which makes up the nature of one human being — 
(its nerves, sentiments, thoughts, objects, aspirations) — 
is in^nitely multiplied and complex; formed from a 
variety of early circumstances, of imperfect memories, 
of indistinct associations, of constitutional peculiari- 
ties, of things and thoughts appropriate only to itself, 
and which were never known but partially to others. 
It is a truism which every one will acknowledge, that 
no two persons were ever wholly alike ; and yet every 
one starts from the necessary but gloomy corollary, that 
therefore you can never find a counterpart of yourself. 
And so we go on, desiring, craving, seeking sympathy 
to the last ! It is a melancholy instance, too, of the 
perversity of human wishes, thiU they who exact sym- 
pathy the most, are of all the least likely to obtain it 
It is a necessary part of the yearning and wayward 
temperament of the poet. Exactly as he finds his finer 
and more subtle visions uncomprehended by the herd, 
he si^^s for the imagined one to whom he can pour 
them forth, or who can rather understand them most in 
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silence — by an instinct — ^by a magnetism — ^by all that 
invisible and electric harmony of two souls, which we 
imderstand by the word " Sympathy,*' in its fullest and 
divinest sense. Yet in proportion evidently to the 
rareness of this nature is the improbability of findmg 
a likeness to it. And if we succeed at last, if we do 
find another being equally sensitive-— equally wayward 
'—equally acute and subtle — instead of sympathizing 
with us, it demands only sympathy for itself. The one 
most resembling . a poet would be a poetess. And a 
poetess is, of all, the last who could sympathize with 
a poet Two persons linked together, equally self-ab- 
aorbed, morbid, susceptible, and exacting ! — Mepliisto- 
philes himself could not devise a union more unhappy 
and more ill-assorted ! It is a strange thing that 
those who are most calculated to bear with genius, to 
be indulgent to its eccentricities and its infirmities, to 
foresee and forestall its wishes, to honour it with the 
charity and the reverence of love, are usually without 
genius themselves, and of an intellect comparatively 
mediocre and humble. It is the touching anecdote of 
the wife of a man of genius^ that she exclaimed on her 
death-bed^ ** Ah, my poor friend, when I am no more, 
who will understand thee ?" Yet this woman, who felt 
•he did comprehend the nature with which her life had 
. been linked, was of no corresponding genius. Biogra- 

* phy, that immortalizes her tenderness, is silent upon 

her talents. Ih fact, there is no real sympathy between 
the great man and another ; but that which supplies its 
place is the reverent affection of admiration. And I 
doubt whether the propensity to venerate persons be a 
common faculty of the highest order of the mind. Such 
men know indeed veneration ; their souls are imbued 
with it ; but it is not for mortals^ over whom they feel 
their superiority ; it is for things abstract and incorpo- 
jeaj — ^for Gk)iy pr for Virtue — for Wisdom— for Na- 
ture, or for Grod. Even in the greatest men around 
them, their sight unhappily too acute, penetrates to the 
foibles ; they measure their feOow-mortals by the stand- 
ard of their ideaL They are not blinded by the dazzla 
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of genias, for genius is a thing to them liousehold 
and familiar. They may pity, but they cannot admire. 
God and the angels compassionate our frailties ; they 
do not admire our powers. And they who approach 
the most to the Divine Intelligence, or the Angelic Ho- 
liness, behold their brethren from a height ; they may 
stoop from their empyreal air to cherish and to pity, 
but it is the things above them that they reverence and 
adore. 

It is in a lower class of intellect, yet one not unele- 
vated as compared with the herd, that the principle of 
admiration is most frequent and pervading ; an intel- 
lect that seeks a monitor, a protector, a standard, or a 
guide— one that can appreciate greatness, but has no 
measure within whereby to gauge its proportions. Thus 
we observe in biography, that the friendship between 
great men is rarely intimate or permanent. It is a 
Bos well that most appreciates a Johnson. Genius has 
no brother, no co-mate ; the love it inspires is that of 
a pupil or a son. Hence, unconscious of the reasons, 
but by that fine intuition into nature which surpasses 
all philosophy, the poets usually demand devotion, as 
the most necessary attribute in their ideals of love ; 
they ask in their mistress a being, not of lofty intel-^ 
lect, nor of brilliant genius, but engrossed, absorbed in 
them; — a Medora for the Conrade. It was well to 
paint that Medora in a savage island, — to exclude her 
from the world. In civilized life, poor creature, caps 
and bonnets, an opera box, and Madame Carson would 
soon have shared her heart with her Corsair ! Yet this 
species of love, tender and unearthly though it be, is 
not sympathy. Conrade could not have confided in Me- 
dora. She was the mistress of his heart, not, in the 
beautiful Arabian phrase, " the keeper of his soul." It 
is the inferior natures, theh, that appreciate, indulge, 
reverence, and even comprehend genius the most, and 
yet how much is there that to inferior natures it can 
never reveal ! How can we pour forth all that burning 
eloquence of passion and memory which often weighs 
upon us like a burden to one who will listen to us 
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indeed with rapt ears, but who will long, as BosweH 
longed, for Mr. Somebody to be present to hear how 
finely we can talk ? 

Yet we have brief passages in life when we fancy 
we have attained our object ; when we cry " Eureka" 
— ^when we believe our counterpart, the wraith of our 
spirit is before us ! Two persons in love with each 
other, how congenial they appear ! In that, beautiful 
pliancy — ^that unconscious system of self-sacrifice 
which are the character of love in its earlier stages ; 
each nature seems blended and. circumfused in each — 
they are not two natures, they are one ! Seen by that 
enchanting moonlight of delicious passion — all that is 
harsh or dissonant is mellowed down ; the irregulari- 
ties, the angles, sleep in shadow ; all that we behold 
is in harmony with ourselves. Then is our slightest 
thought penetrated, our faintest desire forestalled, our 
sufferings of mind, or of frame, how delicately are they 
consoled ! Then even sorrow and sickness have their 
charm — they bring us closer under the healing wings 
of our guardian spirit. And, fools that we are, we 
imagine this sympathy is to endure for ever. But 
Tis(£ — ^there is the divider! — by little and little, we 
grow apart from each other. The daylight of the 
*world creeps in, the moon has vanished, and we see 
clearly all the jarring lines and comers hidden at first 
from our survey. The lady has her objects, and the 
gentleman his. 

My lost, my buried, my unforgotten ! You whom I 
knew in the first fresh years of life — ^you, who* are 
snatched from me before one leaf of the, summer of 
youth and of love was withered — you, over whose 
grave, yet a boy, I wept away half the softness of my 
soul ; — now that I know the eternal workings of the 
world, and the destiny of all human ties, I rejoice that 
you are no more !— that custom never dulled the music 
of your voice — the pathos and the magic of your sweet 
eyes — ^that the halo of a dream was round you to the 
last ! Had you survived till now, we should have sur* 
vived — ^QOt our love, indeed — ^but all that readers Ioto 
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Most dit^ine-^^the rapt and wild idolatry that scarce 
believed it adored a mortal thing of fraihy and of 
change — the exaggerated, the measurel^s credulity in 
the faith, the virtues of each other, that almost made 
us what it believed, in our desire not to fall short of 
of the godlike standard by which we were raised in 
our mutual eyes above the children of earth. All this, 
— ^how long since would it have passed away !-«— our 
love would have fallen into *' the portion of weeds and~ 
worn out faces," which is the lot of all who love. As 
it is, 1 can transport myself from every earthly disap- 
pointment when I recur to you ! On your image there 
rests no shadow of a shade ! In my hours of sick- 
ness — in the darkness of despondency — in the fever of 
petty cares, and all the terrors of the future — you 
glide before me in your fresh youth, and with your 
tender smile — for froin you never came the harsh word 
vr the wronging thought. In all that I recall of you 
there is not one memory which I would forget. Death 
is the great treasure house of love'. There lies buried 
the real 'wealth of passion and of youth; there the 
heart, once so prodigal, now grown the miser, turns to 
contemplate the hoards it has hidden from the world. 
Henceforth, it is but the common and petty coins 
of affection that it wastes on the uses and things of 
life. 

The coarser and blunter minds, intent upon common 
things, obtain, perhaps, a sufficient sympathy to satisfy 
them. The man who does nothing but hunt, will find 
congeniality enough wherever there are hounds and 
huntsmen. The woman, whose soul is in a ball-room, 
has a host of intimate associates and congenial spirits. 
It was the man of the world who talked of his numer- 
blis friends — it was the sage who replied, sadly, 
" Friends ! happy art thou, I have never found one I" 

There are two remedies for the craving after sym- 
pathy, and the first I recommend to all literary men, 
as the great means of preserving the moral heahh. It 
is this : we «ihould cultivate, besides our more intellect- 
ual objects, some pursuit wfiich we can have in com- 
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mon with the herd : some end, whether of pleasuret of 
business, of politics, that brings us in contact with our 
kind. It is in this that we can readily find a fellow* 
ship — in this we can form a vent for our desire of 
sympathy from others. And thus we learn to feel 
- ourselves not alone. Solitude then becomes to us a 
relief, and our finer thoughts. are the seraphs that 
watch and haunt iL Our imagination, kept rigidly 
from the world, is the Eden in which we walk with 
€rod. For having in the crowd embraced the crowd's 
objects, and met with fellowship in return, we no 
longer desire so keenly a sympathy with that which is 
not common to others, and belongs to the nobler part 
of us. And this brings me to the second remedy. We 
learn thus to make our own dreams and thoughts our 
companion, our beloved, our Egeria. We acquire 
the doctrine of self-dependence, — self suffices to self. 
In our sleep from the passions of the world God 
makes an Eve to us from our own breasts. Yet 
sometimes it will grieve us to think we shall return 
to clay, give up the heritage of life, our atoms dis- 
solve and cruiQble into the elements of new things 
— ^with all the most lovely, the most spiritual part 
of us untold ! — ^What volumes can express one tithe 
(hat we have felt ? How many brilliant thoughts 
have broke upon us ? how many divinest visions have 
walked by our side, that would have mocked all our 
efforts to transfer to this inanimate page ! To sit 
coldly down, to copy the fitful and sudden hues of those 
rainbow and evanescent images varying with every 
moment! — ^no! we are not all so cased in authorship* 
we are greater than mere machines of terms and pe- 
riods. The author is inferior to the man ! As the 
best part of beauty is that which no picture can ex- 
press,* so the best part of the poet is that which no 
words have told. Had Shakspeare lived for ever, could 
he have e:xhausted his thoughts 1 

It is a yet harder thought, perhaps, than the reflec- 
tion which I have just referred to, and which has in it 
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MHnediiiig of vanity — to know how nmch, for want of 
sympathy in those aiound ns, our noblest nH>tiTes, oar 
imrest qualitiesy are misunderstood. We die— none 
hare known ns!— and yet all are to declaim on oar 
character — ^measure at a glance the dark abyss of oar 
souls — prate of us as if we were household and hack- 
neyed to them from our cradle. One among the number 
shall write our biography— the test sludl read and 
conceiye they know us ever afterward. We go down 
to our son's sons, darkened and disgmsed ; so thai, 
looking <m men's colourings of mi^ and life, from 
ourreposeontheboeomofChKl, we shall not recognise 
one feature of die portrait we hare left to earth! 

N 
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Whbn I was ft ytnmgpT vaak than t Imi flow, t wM 
tautten by that ftmbition for the Uniyersal, not imcoiii« 
ttion perhaps in Tefsatile and lively imagination8« 
which easily master ^atever they attempt, and which 
find therefore labour only a triumph to their self-es« 
teem. I held it as a doctrine, that the mind in its xtU 
most perfection must not he utterly ignorant of any 
Spetsies of human knowledge or accomplishment within 
its reach, and that the l^y being a part of us, and 
that part most prominent and risible, had also a legiti« 
mate right to its careful education, for we are not all 
sooL The iVattie should indeed be the servant of the 
mmd — but neglect or scorn the slate too milt*h, and 
he rebels, and may become the tjrrant in his turn* 
The notion of this a]l-a<icomplishnlent, mental and 
corporeal, is an old one — it is One Upon which the 
character of the ancient nations, and of Athens es- 
pecially, wais formed. AlctbiadeS and Pericles were 
but incarnations of the genius of their country. But, in 
truth, the task of cii^ing the round of knowledge wa4 
more practicable two thotisand years ago tiban it 
k now: books were few, speculations contracted, 
teaming flowed with t mighty stream— bttt not froni 
numerous sourees. All the fruits of the divine trei^ 
were near at hand to the wanderer, and not scattered^ 
lu they are at prewnti in myriad graftst over the rar* 
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ftce of the globe. If this was their advantage ift the 
mental, ao in the corporeal education ; the life which 
the ancients led — their habits and their customs so en- 
tirdy dissimilar from the indolent apathy of modem 
time^-^were well suited to perfect all the faculties, 
and to gift with all the gtaees; 

The baih and the g3rmnasium, iHiich made a neces- 
sary part of their existence, served, without an effort, 
to YAtOnm^M^ Ul sireiglien,! and to embelliih. Their 
▼ery habit of existence brought them beauty. Again ; 
the laws which at Athens were referred entirely to the 
people — who had (o decide not more upon their taxes 
and their ministers, than upon refinements in music or 
innovations at the theatre— to approve the new ataBtae, 
and consider the ornaments of die projected temide— 
served to difiuse the popular attention, no^ pver Jl\ the 
vulgar necessarieSy but all the sublisMr arts and ele- 
gancies of life I it was necessary to have an eye to 
grace, an ear to poetry, a nerve to beauty, in order to 
discharge the daily duties of a citizen. In all things 
the people were made critics and gentlemen by being> 
in ail things legislators and umpires. Absolute liberty 
produced universal genius* The stir and ferment, and 
astonishing activity of those old republics, forced in- 
tellect almost beyond nature. Their very corruption 
fostered divine seeds, and the creatures it generated 
were gods. 

These causes combined gave to our ancient models 
that character of '' the all-accomplished," which the 
modems, under different circumstances of society, can 
never but imperfectly attain* 

The division of labour has beoome necessary to a 
vast and complex order of civilization, and,- no longer 
living in petty cities, but over-populated nations, one 
man cannot l&ope successfully to unite the poet, the 
soldier, the philos<^her, the artist, the ciitic ;— the 
Oracle of one sex, and the idelr of the other.* The 

' * Moir nyft dlegBAtiy etiouffh to Lord Bblinetnroke; who o^ tH 
mttem pttboe mm apjpitMkdied the aearM^to the cUMcter of Al^ 
cifaiadM— '* Men respect you, and iMwnen love you." 
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IM^ cbcntdet of th6 Unirers^ hss passed away for 
ev0r. It is fortnnale for us that the world, somewhat 
early and somewhat roughly, rouses us from this am- 
bition, too excursive for common purposes, if pursued 
too long — and that, settled betimes to the pursuit of 
one career, or to the mastery of one art, we accustom 
ourselves not to ohme the golden apples which lure 
us from our goaL 

Yet for a shoit time, at least, this passion has its 
ases, which last throughout our lives : without aimins 
im youth at the acquisition of many things, we shoidd 
scarcely tn manhood attain perfection in one. Insen- 
sibly, through a wide and desultoiy range, we gather 
together the vast hoard of thoughts and images— of 
practical illustrations of life — of comparisons of die 
■iidtlferm aspects of truth, whether in men or books, 
which are the aids, and corroborants, and embellish- 
ments of the single and sole pursuit to which we finally 
attach ourselves. 

We are thus in no danger of becoming the machines 
of the closet, or the feasters upon one idea. Each 
individual research into which we have entered may 
not have been carried to a sufficient depth to open a 
separate mine : — ^but the broad surface we have 
ploughed up yields us an abundant harvest. To an 
active mind it is astonishing what use may be made 
of every the pettiest acquisition. Gibbon tells us with 
solemn complacency of the assistance he derived to 
his immortal work — ^the sieges and the strategy it ex- 
pounds — from having served in the militia ! A much 
wider use of accomplishment is to be found in the in- 
stance of Milton : — what a wonderful copiousness of 
all knowledge, seemingly the most motley, the most 
incongruous, he has poured into his great poem ! Per- 
haps there is no mighty river of genius winch is not 
fed by a thousand tributary streams. Milton is indeed 
an august example of the aspiration to the Universal. 
This Severe republican — who has come down to thsi 
vulgar gaze in cblours so stem though so sublime — ^had 
in Ejs early tendencies all that most distinguishes our 
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ideal of the knight and cayalier. No man in tfaefl# 
later days was ever by soul and nature so entirely the 
^^all-accomplished" and consummate gentleman. BeaiH 
tiful in person — courtly in address — skilled in the gal- 
lant exercise of arms — a master of each manlier as 
each soiler art — versed in musie — ^in song — in the lan- 
guages of Europe — the admired gallant of the dames 
and nobles of Italy — the cynosure of all eyes ^ that 
rained influence and adjudged" — he^ the destined Dante 
of England, was the concentration of our dreams of the 
Troubadour, and the reality of the imaginary Crichton. 
In his later life, we find the haughty patriot recurring^ 
with a patrician pride, to all the accomplishments he 
had mastered — the sword as well as lute ; and if we 
could furnish forth the outline of the education he pre^ 
scribes as necessary to others, we should have no rea<* 
son to com|>lain that the versatili^ and the range of 
Athenian genius had passed away^* 

^ In his letter to Master Sambel Haitlib, Milton does indeed startld 
^en the most ambitious of modem scholars. After declaring, in hiri 
own stately manner, that he calls '* a complete and generous educa- 
tion that which fits a man to peifbtm justly, skilfilUy, and magnani-s 
mously, oU (!) the offices of ptsace and war, (!)" he proceeds to chalk 
out a general outline of rational studies for youiiggenilanen between 
twelve and twenty-one :— Grammar, arithmetic, ai^culture, natural 
history, geometry, astronomy, geography, fortification, architecture* 
engineenng, navigation, history of meteors, minerals, plants and living 
creatures, as far iis anatomy and the art bf mddicine. All this to bd 
assisted hf the " helpful experiences of hunters, fowlers, fishenneoj 
shepherds, .gardeners, apothecaries, architects, engineers, miners, 
anatomists." And the above, by-the-by, before the tyro enters tlvft 
*' rural part of Virgil !" Thfen come ethics, theology, politics, law, bm 
delivered first by Moses, and, " as far as human prudence can be 
trusted; Lycurgus, Solon, Zaleucus, Charondas," and thence ** to ali 
the Roman edicts and tables, ynth their Justinian, and so <2oion to the 
Saxon and common laws of England, ilnd the st^ttites." Join to this 
French, Italian, Latin, Greek, Hebrew; "wfaeieto.it wtn]]4 be bo 
Wpoesibility to add the Chaldee and the Syrian dialect.'* , Thus ac- 
CompUshed, the pupUs are to be made poets, Authors, orators ; and, 
fostead of cricket, in play-hoiirs, they are " to serve out the rudiments 
)pf soldiership, in all the skill of embattling, marching, enqamping, 
fortifying, besieging, and battering;'' besides trips after the first twd 
or three years— [^r which Milton gravely declares he would not 
be much for their studying (!)]— to our navy to learn the practical 
knowledge of sailing and sea-nght. If all this would not oiake utii^ 
Versal scholarsi it would certtonly make the naost umversal MttM 
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Tet tbk Greek yeamiiig after all lorei not only that 
iBstnieta, but embeUishes^ imrahably exposes us, with 
die ▼ulger, to two charges*— superficially and .frivolity 
— the last accusations which we are likely to deserve. 
Perhaps no men are more superficial in their views than 
those who euUioaU one branch of learnings and only one 
hraneh; — ^peifaaps no men are less superficial than 
those who know the outlines of many. A man, indeed, 
who, in letters or statesmanship* cultivates only one 
pursuit, can rarely master it thoroughly. It is by 
etenial comparisons of truth with truth that we come 
to just and profound conclusions ; the wider the range 
of comparisons, the more accurate our inferences. 
There is an experience of the intellect as well as of 
the observation, which never can be well attained by 
exclusive predilections and confined circles. 

We find, therefore, in all the deepest masters of the 
hsttan heart, or of the human mind, an amazingly 
searching and misceUaneous appetite for knowledge 
of idl sorts, small or great. The statesman who wrote 
the ** Prince,*' wrote also comedies and a novel — a 
treatise on ^ military art— and poetry without end. 
€k>ethe was a botanist as well as a poet and a philos*. 
•pher. Shakspeare seems, by the pibfuse allusions, 
*^ enunelling with pied flowers his thoughts of gold,"* 
to have diligently learned all that his age permitted to 
one self-*educated and liot veised betimes in the ancient 
liiiignages or the physical sciences — ^yet even of these 
latter ht had tau^ hlinself something. You find in 
him metapiiors borrowed from the mechanical arts of 
life. It was auniveital smattering which helped him 
to be profound. No le^s universal, n^ less accom- 
p^hed, was Bacon, who may be called the Shakspeare 
•of philosophy. With the same pen which demolished 
.the Aristotelism of the echoolmen, he Writes a treatise 
Oik the lawfty n cute for the gout, the translation of a 
Iwalk, and wA essay on plantations. Tim men who, 
on the ostttnty, are so careful to avoid the superficial 

* Sir P. 8idii03r. 
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«— who plummet <aly one source of leamiagy and ihink 
that, in order to penetrate to ito depths no time ean be 
spared to sport over other fomitains^ are usHallx riwUow 
and headstrong theorista. They go loimd and round 
in a narrow circle^ and never discover the outlet. Sueh 
a man was that pedant mentioned hj Boyle^ who had 
devoted his whole life to the study of a single mineral, 
and who owned he had not ascertained a hun<bedth 
part of its properties. These men are not only super- 
ficial, they are the truly frivolouft'-^tfiey grow so wedded 
to their one pursuit, that its pettiest and most insignifi- 
cant details have a grandeur in their eyes. They are 
for ever poring over the animalcids on the one leaf of 
the Eden tree : they cannot see things that are large 
•—they are spending their lives in the midsi of the 
prodigal world in considering the hundredth pari of the 
properties of a mineral \ 

Vulgar minds often mistake for frivolities what wb 
but the indicatimis of a certain refinement which per- 
vades the whole character, and leaves its stamp upon 
small things as on great. Most remarkable men have 
one predominant passion of the intellect strongly de- 
veloped, which pursues its o^ect into minutie. Thus 
with Goethe, that singular affection for order or ha»- 
mony which made him the greatest literary artist that 
ever lived, displayed itself in the neatness of his hand- 
writing — in his care of the nice arrangement of h» 
furniture and papers — in his hatred to see even a blot 
of ink upon a manuscript. All this regard to trifles 
was not frivolity — it was a trait of cfamracter — ^it be* 
longed to the artist: without it he would not have had 
the habit of nind which made him what he was. We 
may detect the same traits in a smaHer degree in Pop^. 
With him it was less the love of order than of neaW 
ness (eipart of order). In mam^ p«ets the stiongest 
intellectual passion is the love of beauty : and this 
oflen displays itself in the elegance of domestic dktaii. 
.« « # « «^ fastidious in the flow of a curtao, is- not 
frivolous — he but manifests the same taste which gives 
him his acumen in wgAs of art, and polishes to aa 
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Moess of (^inooikliiiess the ivory meehaiiiflm of hi« 

Bill this loTO of beanty in all its aspects is strongest 
in those whose early years have passed in the attempt 
!• «akiTale every facnlty and excel in every pursuit. 
The students of Uie Universal acquire an almost intuir 
live instinct into ^he fluent harmony of things* Their 
early ambition opens to thfim a ftousapd ponrces of 
enjoyment Wherever there is excellence they feel all 
the rapture of admiration. A landscape, a picture, a 
statue, a gem, a fine horse, a palace, the possessions 
of others — if worthy to be admired — their sense of en« 
joyment makes their own, while they regard ; — sym 
pathy, for the moment, appropriates them, and becomes 
the scdbtstiittte of envy. 

We ail flatter ourselves in our favourite tendencies, 
and, for my own part, I may deceive myself as to the 
nature of mine — ^but I consider that to love the Beau- 
tiful in all things, to surround ourselves, as far as our 
means permit, with all its evidences, not only ele- 
vates the thoughts and harmonizes the mind, but is ^ 
sort of homage that we owe to the gifts of God and the 
labours of man^ The Beautiful is the Priest of the 
Benevolent. 

Yet, the ambition of the Universal is neither safe 
nor prudent, unless we cultivate some on,e pursuit 
above all the rest, making the others only its minis.' 
trants or its reliefs. If we know a little of every thing, 
it will not do to write upon every thing — ^but ji^hoosing 
that career of imagination or of thought for which we 
feel ourselves most fitted, and making this our mai^ 
object, all the rest that we know or enjoy, illustrates 
and enlarges the scope of our chief design. It was 
wise in Milton, or in Homer, to pour the choicest of 
their multiform lore into their poems; but they might 
have been justly termed superficial had they writtei^ 
separate essays upon each division of knowledge which 
^iey prove themselves to have cultivated. Far fronii 
complaining that life is too long, I honour the frankr 
ms9 0( ihfi old fi^g^ whOf living to a hpndred^ said l^f 
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Mly ragret was to die so soon. So vasl is the odad 
of man, so Tarious its faculties, so measureless tfas 
fange of observatioii to feed Had to elicit bis poweiSt 
diai if we had lived iron the birth of the wetld till now, 
we codd not have c<NBpassed a millionth part of thai 
which our capacities, trained to the atmost, woald 
enable us to grai^. it fequires an eteiwty lo dsv^cy 
all the elements of the soul ! 
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Wfi do not enough consider our physical state as the 
cause of much of our morad; 'we do not reflect enough 
upon our outward selves. What changes have ^been 
produced in our minds by some KKtemal cause*-an 
accident — an illness ! For histaace, a general state 
of physical debiliiy-^Hx-HBAtTH in the ordinary 
phrase-:-is perhaps 'amoiig the most interesting sub^ 
jects whereon to moralice. It is not, like most topics 
that are dedicated to ^ilosAphy, refining and abstruse ; 
it is not a closet thesis— ^it does not touch one msm, 
and avoid Ae circle which "surrounds him j it relates tO 
US all ; for ill-health is a part of Death — ^it is its grand 
commencement. Sooner or later, for a longer period 
or a shorter,, it is our commoii doom. Some, indeed, 
are stricken suddenly, and dise'kse does not- herald the 
dread comer ; but such exceptions atenot to be etassed 
««aii]0t the rale ; and in this artificial ^stenco-y. 
ailictei^by dm Yicea of custom^— the unknown infirmi- 
ties of our sires — the various ills that beset all men 
who think or toit<^the straining nerve^-the htoted air 
—the overwrought or the stagnant life— the cares of 
poverty — ^the luxuries of weahh — the gnawings of oar 
sevend paissions — the string cracks somewhere» and 
few of us pasa even the €iit golden gates of life ere 
we receive the admonitioos of Oecay. ** Every con- 
tingency to every man and every ereitidw doth preaHi 
our funeral sermoOt and calll us to look and see how 
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the old sexton Time throws up the earth and digs t 
grave where we must lay our sins or our sorrows^" 

Life itself is but a long dying, and with every stnig* 
gle against disease " we taste ihe grave and the so- 
lemnities of our own funerals. Every day's necessity 
calls for a refKuation of that portion which Death fed 
on all night when we lay on his lap, and slept in his 
enter chambera.*** 

As the' beautiful mind of TttUy taught itself to regard 
the evUs of old a^e by fairly facing its approach, and 
weighing its sufferings against its consolations, so, wtlh 
respect to habitual infirmities, we^ may the better bear 
lliem by recollecting that they are not without Aeir 
solace. Every one of us must have observed that 
duriog a lengtheoeS iliifeas Ae mind acqiures the habit 
of malungto itself a thousand sources of interest-^*' a 
thousand imstfes of one that was" — out of that qui^ 
monotony which seema. ao unvaried to ordinary eyes. 
We grow usuaUy far more avfsceptible to common|dace 
inpreasioBs, As one whose eyea are touched by a 
fairy spell, a new world cfiens to us out of the surface 
eif tfie tiitest thinjis. Every day we discover new 
objects, and |prow delighted with our progrees* I rC'* 
member a friend 6f nUAe— ^ man of lively and im- 
petuous imagination— * who, being afflicted with a dis- 
ease which Mmtuided the most perfect composure, — 
not 4boiQg allowed to read, write, and very rarely to con- 
<voise^«-ttfoMnd aninexhaiiftfible mine df diyemion in an 
old inaib^ ohimne^-pieoe, in which the veins, irpegu^ 
lady streaked, fiimiahed fbrth ^utuAt^and^^kou Imi^ 
n#ase6 to men, animals, treep» ^c. He dedai^d that 
hy degrees he awd^e every jnoroiiiff^ with an object 
befiMno him, and hts imaginatioa betook itself instantly 
to its new tealm of discovery* This instance of the 
strange power of the mind to create, to itself an inter- 
est m the narrowest circles to which it m^ be con- 
fined, maf he ludicrous, bat ia not exafsgeiatedi 
£Eow many of m have watched for hours with hal& 

^ Jeremy Taylor on Holy Dying. 



itiiit «irt8 the embara ef the restless fiie^t — nsyi counted 
the Howers upon the curtains of the vck-bed, and found 
an interest in the task} The rainilluiB no nati?esoil; 
its affection are not confined to <me spot — ^its dispo? 
eitions fasten diemselvee everywhere— rthey liTe, they 
Ihrive, tliiy sroduce'itt v^t^jrer region chance may 
east theiti, 'mDwever remote from (|teir accustomed 
leahn. God made the hwaan heart weak, but elastic ; 
it hadi a strange power of. turning. poison^ intq nutri- 
nuent. Banish us the ai»of heaven — Crij^le the ste]^— 
)>ind us to the sick eoi^ch- — out us off from the cheerful 
faee of men — make us, keep house with danger and 
with darkness — tre can yet play with omr own fancies, 
Wld« ..after the fint bitterness. of the physical thraldom* 
feel tbat«despite of it we ave free I 

ItJhas be^n my Ipt to endure irequsil^ visitationS/Of 
iil-health, although my muscular frame is stiongy and I 
pfa capable^of bearing great privation, and almost any 
locertioi of m^pe bo^y fatigue. The reason is, thsut 
I reside principally in London, and it is only of late 
that I have beeiwable*to. inure myself to the close m 
and the want of exercise that belong to the life of 
cities. However languishing in the oonfinement of a 
xlietropolis, the momeit I left the dull walls, and b s# d 
the fresh waving of the trees, I revived ; the nerves 
grew finn-niain fled me — ^I asked myself in wonder 
for my ailmenul My bodily state was, then, vohm^ 
tary and self-incuned, ior nothing bound or binds me 
to citk^ : I follow no callings I am independeni' of men, 
sufficiwtly affiuent in means, andr from my youth up- 
ward, I have learned mym the power to live alooia. 
Why not then consult health as t^e greatest of earthly 
goods! 9ut is health the greatest of earthly goods! 
Lb th6 body to be our main, care ! Are we to be the 
minions of self! Axe we lo 4aake an^ coiporeal ad* 
vantage the ehief end-— 

'< fit propter Titam Tfrendi perdere canmB.*' 

I confess that I nee not how men can anogate lo 
themselvei the Catholic boast of imnKNrtal hopes—hew 

03 
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flioy em iiltorifan>«ld tmlM «f ffMr«iihiii||MeMi'of fMi 
—of the «ttpenorit|^ of menitl o?er ph^cal^lights--* 
•f di« imnmitfit inlliieiMM <)f IIm«>ii1 and the m#« 
ofe9ectB'--*aiid jTBt sfpetk of ImiMi as ow j^^ol^tf^ bless* 
ing, sod the worknMMilB ohuge of ittittg fip thecran 
Aies of this fast modkloriiig cliy as the moM netses' 
sarjr of hmiid»'ohioets. Assorecfly, heiJih is a gvMi 
blessing, and its care is not to be despised \ but theio 
are dmies^far nofe^sacredf^-obligations befere w4iicb 
tiie bodf is as Baiigfat/ For it is not aecessaiy to Itr&i 
hot 4t t# necessary to Ibfe nohfy! And ofthk troth 
Hre are lAt wilhooi the support of k^ exampies^ 
"Whu^ can read the great poet '* who itmg of -heavea,** 
end forget that his acts walked lev^ with tiie loWf 
eminence of his genios ; ^t he paid ** no homage to 
te 000," Aat%rett tfie blessing of lighl itself was a 
liuniry, wiHingly to be abandonpl ; bat the defence of 
die. great rights of oai^ the fnlfilmeift of ^die s^emn 
trust of ifStidnSf the Tindictftion of a^ yet to come, 
was a nefsssUf^ and not to bo avoided-^-^end where^ 
Ibre t be(4use it was a doty ! Are l&ore not duties too 
to at— >«diough upon a narrower scale— #hich require 
no less generous a devotion t Are there npt objects 
HriMrii are more important then the ease and welfare 
of the body! Is our first great charge that of beinga 
nurse to^oursolres ? No : every one of ur w1m> writesb 
toils, or actively serves the slate, forms to htmsolf, if 
he knowethany ^ing of puMie virtue, interests which 
acB notHo be renounced for the purchase of Sr^calmer 
poise, and a few years addod'tothe feebleextrorae of life. 
Mai^ of us have neither fertune, nor power, -nor extrin- 
sieoievings toeocriilee to maij^d ; bat all of us — ^the 
proudi the humble, the tioh,the poor--^have one pos^ 
oesskmat our eommand ^>-'<we«l^ sacrifice ourselves ! 
It is Ivem theeereasom tlMrtt <iift time Ireferto, I pttt 
aside the hope of healthy a good s miies t l y indeed toHbe 
coveted, but which, if obtained only by a life remote 
from man, inactive, useless, self-revolving, may be too 
At ^) ph twigfa»t U0i>0aiki|efttho^lwhiehiteug&ned 
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^thomb ^i|oaiete^I^€Oiild nol cure, i ^nfcavonreA 
to raconcile m79elf to^jwoaMily. 

And first, it secups to me that wfaoii'the iierfe9 ftfe 
ttomewhat weakoaod* tko sonse^df ^nipa^ are more 
keen — ^^e. aie lipa Aegiigent of owr kind : that im- 
l^uuaa and racklegskiioyaiioy of spirit #hieh mostty 
llccon^Maiea a hsundy and iron frane, is not made tb 
eater into (he .ii}4mitiea of odiers. Ifow can it sym* 
pathise witb what it has never kmMrn t We seldom 
find men of |preat.aain»ii'heakkand power ppssessed 
of much delicacy of mind ; their humanity and kind- 
ll^ss proceed fnun aa4i¥e£fiow of apirits — their -mpr^ 
genial vinaes ane often bat skin deep, and the resuH 
of good«humoiir» The euseeptible frame of women 
eaimes each more kindly and generous feeling to 
vibrate meiie powerfidly en ^ir hearts, and thus also 
at^ which im our hanfaer ste sharpens the nenre, 
often softenk ithe flfection. And this is really the 
cause of that increased tendency te pity, to charity, 
to friendship, wMck csnwas on with the decline of 
lifO) and wlucLJMingbrdKe has so touchingly alluded 
to^ There is A eziQiteneBt in the consciousness of 
the glorious poasesaton of mishakeR health and ma*' 
Uired strength which hurries us on the road of thnf 
selfish enjoyment, which we are proud of our privilege 
to command. The passions of the soul are often 
winged by our capaeiiies^ and a«e fed from the same 
sources that keep the beating of the heart strong, and 
the step haughty upon the earth.^ Thas when the 
frame ^ws idack|.aad the race of the strong can be 
run no mor^, the Mind-fidis gently kack upon itscflf'->- 
it releasee its garments from, the gra^ of the Passkna 
which hnve lost th^ i haiai iareWff rani objects be- 
come more precions;^ and m homffsr sufllehg to be a 
worldto ourselves, .wo contstof the^B^ft habit of leaning 
eii«.f|[ff8<^i|4^>0tt'Otheia ^the* ties round our heart are 
felt with a more close rardearment, and every little 
tenderness we receive from -the love of those about us, 
Readies us Ihe «al«e nf bve. And this is iiei«0nf# 
junmy Urn omtnlationtx^. iHih whht*rtmt we are nmift 
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maeapCibb Id aU tlw JundlMr ettoiiMi, and that we 
drink a deeper and a sweelerfieamire finom the atlaclf- 
nenl of our frienda. If, too, we bacome, aa the body 
pro g r eaa ively deelinaa litMn the deaire oi eztefnal poi^ 
auita, mora devoted to intellectoal aib|ecta,i)ew aourcea 
of dcdicfat are thoa beatowadnpoo na. Booka become 
moracloqiieniof ltngnafn,aod their aapeet growa wel'^ | 

come aa the faoe of aame dear cooaoler. PeihajM no i 

epicnra i^ the wocld'a coaiae aUnremeot kaowa that de- 
cree of dpep and aerene enjojmJUnl with whiph, shut up 
m ourtnmqiul chambeia we anrround ooiaelTea with thtf 
WiaooH, the PoBTRTy the Roiuncn of paat ages, and 
are made free by t)|e Sybil of the world'a knowledge 
to the Elyaiom of departed aoida. The pain, or the 
fever that from time to time ranuada na of oar clay, 
brings not perhaps mcnre fireqoent and embahrassing 
interrupii<ms, than the r^tleaaness and eager passlen 
which belong to ihe floah of health. ' Contented to 
repoae — ^the rapoae becomea mora prodigal of dreams. 

And thera is another circmnstance uaimUy attendant 
on ill-health. We live leaa for the imorld — we do not ex- 
tend the circle of friendahip inio the wi^ and distracting 
wrbit of common aeqoaintance — ^we are thus leaa aubjeet 
to nngenial iatmmiptions*-*to vulgar humiliations — to 
the wear and tear of miad-*4he hareaament and the van- 
ity,*— that t^rtme those who aeek after the ** galleiy of 
paintad piotures," and *' the talk where no love ia." 
The gaud and the ostentation alirink into their true 
coloura befove the eye whiah baa been taught to look 
within* And the ^pdaea thai have been calmed by 
pain, keep, without orach effort, to the even tenor of 
philosophy. . Thua iU<heallkinay aav« us fmn many 
disquietudes and erroia-i-frQm frequent mortification — 
mid ** the walkimg efimr ike tmn skadam/* Flato re- 
tired to his cave to beaptse ; sickness is often the 
mpralcave, with its ^uet, its darkness, and ita aohtude 
to the aouL 

I may add also* that he who has been taught the 
precarionsneaa of life, acquiraa a knowledge of ita 
urakm. I|a taa ah a a himaaif lo ragaid Deafli wift a 



4&iet ey«f tod habji* gitohw vithaftititiideiiuillifejfr 
Uian th» stoicism of di0 Pwrch. JU the latab isnhwn. 
80 the wind is tenpered* Nor is the oaioi wttfiiMit 
mcmenu of nese animal ecstasy iwkooMA Iq Ae nide 
health, whidi, havisg nerer waned fkom its vigoiir« ie 
vnconsciovs of the VeoMfye it inhmis. Whttt mpl»DB 
in the first steps to facovery — in the Imfwi inlerviile 
vi velease ! When the wise ' simpUeity ef Heeiod 
would ^jpross the arerpowefi»g joy of a bridegnonm 
in the flush of conquest hastening te the Amenhaces 
of his hride^ he can cop^ure him onfyjl^ qw eaeiqped 
finom some paittfol disease, or fmn the ^mios of a 
fdongeon.! The releaae «df pain is the excefli of 
tiansport. Wi^ whatgmtitods we £»sl the fimtffoiwna 
of hea9lth*-*-the fimt hijSding lorth of the mew firing 
that hns dawned within ns ! Or» if eur dMease MimiH 
not that Iflessed Tegeneration, sttfl it has its interals 
and reprisTes : moments when the Mind springs up 
as the lark to heaven, singing and rejoicing as it 
hathes itd plumage- in Ihe intoxicating air. So that 
our state may be of habitual tranquillity, and yet not 
dumb to rapi&res which have no parallel in the monot* 
ony of more envied lives. But I hold tiiat the great 
counterbalancing gift which the infirmity of the body, 
if rightly moralized upon, hath the privilege to confer, 
. is, that the mind, left free to contemplation, naturally 
prefers the high and the immortal to the sensual and 
the low. As astronomy took its rise among the 
Chaldaeanihepherd^, whose constant leisure upon their 
vast and level plains enabled them to elevate their at- 
tention undivided te the heavenly bodies,-MM> the time 
left to us for contemplation in our hours of sickness, 
and our necessary disengagement from ^ things dt 
earthf tend to direct our Uioughts to the stars, and im- 
pregnate us half unconsciottslf with the science of 
heaven. 
Thus while, as I have said, our affections become 



* Ejdlu), tonnama, bella, moitMM, nsafngia, meditaTe, at aoUo lis 
nuilo, Tjrro,-»SeiMe. Epial. 
t Btt, Scm, Ben, Itoe 4a. 
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BMiM genllef Mr Midi also become more isoMe, md 
«v desms more pure. We kam to diink, trith one 
of fbe dKMt auf^ of oar moralists, that *« earth » an 
faoepital, nol^an iim — a place to die, not fiv% in." Oar 
ezisiaiee beeomes a great prepaiation for death, and 
the moBHor within us is esiiBttuit, \n» with a sweet 
aad • clMeriBg voiee. 

: Sudi aro the thoughts wi^ wMch, in llto hour of 
siekiiess, I taught myself to regard what with the mlgar 
is tlie greatest of hmnan ealamitiea I It may be some 
coDMrtatioii to diose who htfi% suffered more bitteriy 
than I have done, to feel that, by calling in the powers 
of d&e mind, there may be 'gdod ends and cheerfm 
Impes wfoui^t out liom the wasting of the body ; and 
AstHis only the darkness— unconsidered wid unei^ 
ptoed--whieh sliapes the spectra aod^p^sus witli 
the fear. 
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THE LAW OF ARREST. 



▲ TAI.B FROM FACT8« 



Tstv immediate interest which the proceedings or the 
legislature have attached to the existent Law of Arrest, 
and its probable reform, induce me to relate the fol- 
lowing story: — 

Once upon a time there lived at Hamburgh a certain 
inerchant of the name of Meyer : he was a ffood little 
man ; charitable to the poor, hospitable to his friendst 
and so rich that he was extremely respected, in spite 
of his gpod*nature. Among that part of his property 
which was vested in oth^r people's hands, and called 
" debts," was the sum of five hundred pounds, owed 
to him by the captain of an English vessel. This 
debt had been so long contracted that the worthy Meyer 
began to wish for a new investment of his capital. He 
accordingly resolved to take a trip to Portsmouth, in 
which town Captain Jones was then residing, and take 
Uiat liberty which in my opinion should in a free coun- 
try never be permitted* — viz., the liberty of applying 
for his money. 

i Our worthy merchant one bright morning found 

himself at Portsmouth ; he was a stranger to that 
town, but not altogether unacquainted widi the Eng- 
lish language. He lost no time in calling on Captain 
Jones. 

" And^at," said be to a man whom he asked to con^ 
duct him W the captain's house, '' vat is dat fine veshell 
yMdafef 
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** She be the Royal Sally**' replied the man, ^ bound 
for Calcutta — sails to-morrow; but here's Captain 
Jones's house, sir, and hell tell you all about it" 

The merchant bowed, and knocked ait the door of a 
red brick house— door green — ^^rass knocker. Cap- 
tain Gregory Jones was a tall man ; he wore a blue 
jacket without skirts ; he had high cheek-bones, small 
eyes, and his whole appearance was eloquent of idiat 
is generally termed the bluff honesty of Uie seaman. 

Captain Gregory Jones seemed somewhat discon- 
certed at seeing his friend — ^he begged for a little far- 
ther time. The merchant looked grave— three years 
had already elapsed. The captain demurred— the 
merchant pressed — the captain blustered — and the 
merchant, growing angry, began to threaten. All of a 
sudden Captain Jones's manner changed — he seemed 
to recollect himself, begged pardon, said he could 
easily procure the money, desired the merchant to go 
back to his inn, and promised to call on him in the 
course of the day. Mjmheer Meyer went home, and 
ordered an excellent dinner. Time passed — ^his friend 
came not. Meyer grew impatient. He had just put 
on his hat, and was walking out, when the waiter 
threw qpen the door, and announced two gentlemen. 

**Ah, dere comes de monish," thought Mynheer 
Meyer. The gentlemen approached — the taller one 
whipped out what seemed to Meyer a receipt. •• Ah, 
▼er veil ; 1 vill sign, ver veil." 

•• Signing, sir, is useless ; you will be kind enough 
to accompany us. This is a warrant for debt, sir ; my 
house is extremely comfortable — gentlemen of the 
first fashion go there — quite inoderate, too, — only a 
guinea a day — find your own wine." 

'•I do— no— understand, sare," said the merchant, 
smiling amiably ; " I am ver veil off here— thank 



you — 

•*Come, come,* said the other gentleman, speakmg 
for the first time, " no parlavoo, monseer, you are our 
prisoner. This is a warrant for the sum of 10,(MXrf», 
due to Captain Gregory Jones." 
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The merchant stared — the merchant iiowned^but 
so it was. Captain Gregorjr Jonest who owed Myn- 
heer Meyer 50<M., had arrested M3n]heer Meyer for 
10,000^ ; for, as every one knows, any man may ar- 
rest n» who has conscience enough to swear that we 
owe him mcmey. Where was Mynheer Meyer in a 
strange town to get hail ? M3rnheer Meyer went to 
prison. 

*' Dis be a strange vay of paying a man his mon- 
ish !** said Mynheer Meyer. 

In order to while away time, our merchant, who was 
wooderfolly social, scraped acquaintance with some of 
his €rilow*prisoners. ^ Vat be you in prishon for 1" 
said he to a stout respectable-looking man, who seemed 
in a violent passion — ^' for vat crime f" 

** I, sir ! — crime !'' quoth the prisoner ; ^ sir, I was 
gomg to Liverpool, to vote at the election, when a 
friend of the opposite candidate's had me suddenly ar- 
vested for 2,000/. Belbre I get bail the election will 
heoverr 

" Vat's that yon tell me ! arrest you to prevent yon 
.giving an honesht vote ! Is that justice V* 

^ Justice ! no,'* cried our friend ; ** it's the Law of 
Arrest." 

** And vat be yon in prishon for ?" said the mer- 
^umt, pityingly, to a thin cadaverous-looking object, 
who ever and anon applied a handkerchief to eyes that 
were mom with weeping. 

^ Aa atiom^ ofiered a friend of mine to discount 
a bill, if he could obtain a few names to indorse 
it — £, sir, indened. it The bill became due ; the 
next day the attorney arrested all whose names weito 
on the bill-: tbeto were eight of us ; the law allows 
Jiim to chafge two guineas for each ; there are sixteen 
guineas, sir, for the lawye»-^but I, sir-r-ahs! my 
family wiU starve before / shall be released. £lir, 
diere are a set of men called di«|counting aHomeys, who 
live upon the profits of entrapping and arresting ns 
poorfclkJ* 

^ Mine Gott ! but is dat jjustice T 
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*« Alas ! no,, sir, — ^it is the Law of Arrest.'* 

** But," said the nerchant, turning nmad to a lawyer, 
wlumi the devil had deserted, and who was now with 
the victims of his profession*-^ de j teU me dat id 
Englant a Bian may be called iunoshent till, he be 
proved guilty ; buthereaml,who,beeaiisevo«earnaii 
d a shailor, who owesh me &we fanndred pomts, takee 
an oath that I owe him ten thousand — hete am I, on 
that schoundrel's sinn^e oaifa, dapped ap in a nrishon. 
Is this a man*s being innoshenttiUhe is pravedjpiilty, 
•aier 

** Sir," said the lawyer, pnn^fy* *^ jom are ifainkiBg 
of crinnnal cases; but if amanbeaBfeitimateenoagb 
to get in$o debt, that is foite a diibreat tfaiBg-**jire are 
harder to poverty than we are to eriow." 

^ But, mine Gott 1 is that JMtice T 

** Justice I pooh I it*s ^ Law of Mrest," said the 
lawyer, turnmg on his heeL 

Our merchant was liberated ; no. one appeared to 
prove the debt He flew to a magistrate ; he told his 
•ase ; he implored justice against Captain lenes. 

^ Captain Jones V said the magistnite, taking snufT; 
^ Captain Gregory Jones, yon meant" 

" Ay, mine goot sare — ^yerfi I** 

** He set sail for Cafentta yesterday. He commsnde 
the Boyal Sally. He must evidendy have sworn tins 
debt against you for the purpose of getting rid of your 
claim, and sUencing your mouth titt you conld cateh 
liim no longer, tie's a clever leljaw is Gregory 
Jones!" 

*' BetenM ! but« saie, ish delis »» reme^ Ibr do 
poor mereha» t^ 

*" Remedy 1 oh, yee^indictaMnt Ibv peijuiy.^ 
' « But vat use is dait Yon say ho be gene— tm 
tlx>usBiid miles dff-^to d^eotia 1^ 

*» Thai's certainly agamstyouv indictment" . 

«' And cannot I get my mettieiiT* 

«« Not as 1 see." 

'» And / have been arreshted instead of InM V* ^ 

••You have." 
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<• Sare, I have only von void to say^-w dat justice V* 
" That I can't say. Mynheer Meyer, but it is cer- 
tainly the Law of Arrest," answered the magistrates 
Hod he bowed the merchant out of the room. 
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Moralists are wrong when they preach iiM&sciiiu- 
nately against satiety and denounce the sated. There 
is a species of satiety which is productive of wisdom. 
When pleasure palls, philosophy begins. I doubt 
whether men ever thcmughly attain to kiioiHedge of 
the world until they have gone through its attractioBS 
and allurements. Experience is not acquired by the 
speetator of life, but by its actor. It waa not by ooo* 
templating the fortunes of others, bat by the reme»- 
brance of his own, that the wisest of mortab felt thai 
^*A11 was vanity.'' A true and practical philosophy, 
not of books alo6e, but of mairiciiid, » acquired by the 
passions as well as by the^ reason. The temple of 
&e science is approached by the garden as well aa 
by the desert — and a healing spirit is distilled froM 
the rose-leaves which withered in oisr hand. 

A certain sentiment of satiety, of the vanity of 
human pleasures, of the lahor ineptiarumj of the noth- 
ingness of trite and vulgar occupati<ms, is often ^mi 
best preparation to that sober yet elevated view of the 
ends of life which is philosophy. As many have 
blest the bed of siduiese on which thes had leisairp 
to contemplate their past existence, ana to form an 
teproved chart of the future voyage-— ^eoilieie ia a 
sickness of the soul when exhaustion itself is aalataqt^ 
and out of the languor and the tedium we e»lraet< the 
seeds of die mcMral regeneratieii. Much fl€ what ia 
most indulgent in morals, much of what is most temkr 
and profound in poetry,have come from a sated spinl. 
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The disappoinUnento of aa enthusiastic and fervent 
heart have great teaching in their pathos. As the first 
converts to the gospel were among the unfortunate 
and the erring — so the men who have known most the 
fallacies of our human wtture are perhaps those the 
most inclined to foster the aspirations of the spiritual. 
To the one Faust who found a comrade in the fiend, 
there are a thousand who are visited by the angel. 

The more civilized, the more refined, becomes the 
period in which we are cast, the more are we subject 
t» sa ti et y - - 

" That wearinees^of all 

We meet, or feel, or bear, or aee.** 

The even .raad of existence^ the routine of nothingSv 
tlie smooch and silken indolence which is destined to 
those among us, who, wealthy and well-born, have no 
oeeupation in life but the efibrt to live at ease, produce 
on the subject the same royalty of discontent that was 
once the attribute of a king. In a free and apro^ex^ 
oius country all who are rich and idle are as kings. 
We have the same splendid monotony and ua varying 
•peetacle of repeated pageants of which the victims 
of a court complain. All society has become a court, 
oad we pass our lives like Madame de Maiatenan, in 
seeking to amuse those who cannot b^ amused, or like 
Iiouis XIV., in seeking to be amused by thojBe who 
oannot amuse us. Satiety is therefore the commom 
and calhoUc curse of the idle portion of a hi^ly 
civilized country. And the inequalities of life are 
fittingly a4justed. For those who are excluded frppa 
pleasure in Jh0. one extreme, t^i^peiitit^ thpse who aro 
^capable of .pleasure in the other. The fogs |[athar 
iduU aad cheerless ov^r 4he base of . Ae m o up ta wi t huf 
4ks air at .the aummit exhausts ^d .withers. .. . ^ 

': Yet the poor have their satiety i^o less tha^ ^e. weiil^ 
^y^.4ti69at^ypf toiland thecoavictionof itp hopelesar 
aess. ^ Picture to. yourself," wrote a mechanic once tp 
m»i '* % nutUf sensible that he is made for sQn»ethio|[ heu 
ter than to labour and to die, cursed wiUi a desire of 
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knovl^dgo* while 4>ccapied only witb.the task to live 
dragging on from year lo year, to render himself 
above (hf» neceaaity of drudgery ; to feel hia aoul out 
of the clutehea of wam, and enabled to indulge al eaae 
in the luxury of beooming better and wiser — ^picture 
to yourself such a man, with such an ambition, finding 
every eflbrt in vain, seeing that the utmost he can do 
is to provide for the day, and so from day to day to live 
battling against the momw. With what heart can 
he give lumself up at night to unproductive taaka ? 
Scarce is he lost for a moment amid the wonders oi 
knowledge for the first time presented to him, ere the 
voice of his children disturbs and brings him back to 
the world, — the debt ui^id — ^the bill discredited— 
the demands upon the Saturday's wages. O, sir, in 
such moments none can feel how great is our disgust 
at life, how jaded and how weary we feel ; we recoil 
alike from amusement and knowledge — we sicken at 
the doom to which we are compelled — we are as 
weary of the sun as the idlest rich man in the land — 
^e share his prerogative of satiety, and long for the 
rest in the green bed where our forefathers sleep, 
released for ever from the tooth of unrelenting cares.** 

The writer of this was a poet — ^let me hope that 
there are not many of his order condemned with him 
to a spirit out of harmony with its lot. Tet as know- 
ledge widens its circle, the number will increase, and 
if our social system is to remain always the same, I 
doubt whether the desire of knowledge, which is the 
desire of leisure, will be a blessing to ^ose who are 
everlastingly condemned to toil. 

But the satiety of the rich has its cure in what ia 
the very cmrse of the poor. Their satiety is from 
indolence, and its cure is action. Satiety with them ia 
chiefly the offspring of a restless imagination and a 
stagnant intellect. Their minds are employed on 
trifles, in which their feelings cease to take an interest. 
It is not the frivolous who feel satiety, it is a better 
order of spirits fated to have no other occupation thaii 
frivolities. The French memoir writers, who evince 
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•o mach talent wasted awaj in a life of trifles, {neaerit 
the HMMt melaneholy pictnres we poaseas of aatieiy 
and of the more gioomy wiedcmi of apadi j ia which it 
ao metimee enda. llie floweia of the heart nm to 
aeed. Madame D'Ejnnay haa expreaaed thia hriefly 
and heantifuUy — ^ Le coour ae bkae, lea reaaorta ae 
tiriaent, et Pon flnit, je cvoia, par n*dtre |^ua aenaible i 
rien.'* 

Oh, that fearM proatratien of the mind— that torpor 
of die aifeclionav that utter hopeleaa indiffeience to 
aH things — 

<« FnU little can he teU who hath not tiied 
What hell it is P 

To rise and aee through the long day no object that 
can interest, no pleaaure that can amose, with a heart 
perpetually craving excitemeat to pass mechanically 
through Uie round of unexcitable occupations — ^to 
make an enemy of time — to count the momenta of 
hia march — ^to be his captive in the prison-house— to 
foresee no delivery but death — ^to be a machine and 
not a mail, havinff no self-will and no emotion — wound 
up from day to day — things in a dream, in which we 
act involuntarily — ^feeling die best part of us locked i^ 
amd lifeless, and that which is active, a puppet to a 
power that fools us with its objectless fancies — ^passive 
but not at rest; — ^the deep and crushing melancholy of 
suc)i a state, let no happier being venture to despise. 
It is usually after some sudden pause in the passions 
that we are thus afflicted. The winds drop, and the 
leaf they whirl aloft rots upon the ground. It is the 
dread close of disappointed love, pr of baffled ambition. 
Who ever painted love when it discovers the worth- 
lessness of its obj^t and retreatfii gloomily into itself, 
that has not painted, even to the hackneying of the 
picture, the weariness that succeeds — the stale and ' J 
unprofitable uaea to which all the world seems abruptly | 
ind barrenly resolved t So with ambition — the retire* 
meni of a statesman before his time, is perhaps the 
least enviable repoae that Ids enemies could inmct on 
him. '^ Damien*li bed of steel^ is a luxury to the bed 
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of withered laurels ; the gloomy exile of Swiit, fret* 
ting his heart out, " a rat in a cage ;" the spectre of 
Olivares — the petulance of Napoleon wrestling with 
his jailer upon a fashion in tea-cups — ^what moumlul 
parodies of the dignity of human honours ! Between 
the past glory and the posthumous renown — ^how awful 
an interlude ! The unwilling rest to a long-continued 
excitem^it, is a solitude from which the fiends might 
recoil ! 

But happy those on whom the curse of satiety fsdls 
early, arid before the heart has eidiausted its resources ; 
when we can yet contend against the lethargy, ere it 
becomes a habit, and allow satiety to extend only to 
the trifles of life, and not to its great objects ; when 
we are wearied only of the lighter pleasures, and can 
turn to the more grave pursuits ; — and the discontent 
of the imagination is the spur to the intellect. Satiety 
is the heritage of the heart, not of the reason. And 
the reason properly invoked possesses in itself the 
genii to dissolve the charm, and awake the sleeper. 
For he alone, who thoroughly convinces himself that 
he has duties to perform — ^that his centre of being is 
in the world and not in himself — can conquer the ego- 
tisms of weariness. The objects confined to self 
becoming worn out and wearisome, he may find new 
and inexhaustible objects in the relations that he holds 
to others. Duty has pleasures which know no satiety. 
The weariness then known and thus removed, begets 
the philosophy I referred to in the commencement of 
these remarks. For wisdom is the true phoenix, and 
never rises but from the ashes of a former existence 
of the mind, llien perhaps, too, as we learn a proper 
estimate of the pleasures of this life, we learn adso 
from those yearnings of our more subtile and tender 
soul, never satisfied below, a fresh evidence of our 
ultimate destinies. A. consolation which preacher and 
poet have often deduced from the weariness of our 
disappointments-— contending that our perpetual desire 
for something unattainable here betokens and prophe- 
sies a possession in the objects of a hereafter — so that 

Q 
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life baelf i» bnt one eipoctalion of etetnitjr. Aa birds, 
bom in & cue from which they had aever known 
release wonla still flutter against the bars, and, in the 
instinct of their nnoonqnered nature, long for the 
untried and paUiless air which they behold throu^ 
their narrow grating ; — so, pent in our cago of clay 
—the diTiner instinct is not dead within ns ;— at times 
Ve Ricken with indistinct and nndefinable apprehen- 
flions of a more noble birthright— and the soul feels 
Uinirgly that its wings, iriiich it doth bat braise in its 
dungewi-tenement, were designed by the Creatoi^who 
■hqwth all things to their tises — for the enjoyment of 
Jw nrialties of heaven. 
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life itself is bat one expectation of eternity. As birds, 
bom in a cage from which they had never known 
release, would still flatter against the bars, and, in the 
instinct' of their onconquered nature, long for the 
untried and pathless air which they behold through 
their narrow grating ; — so, pent in our cage of clay 
..-the diviner instinct is not dead within us ;-^at times 
we sicken with indistinct and undelSnable apprehen- 
sions of a more noble birthright — and the soul feels 
atirrirfly that its wings, which it doth hot bruise in its 
dunge^n-tenement, were designed by the Creator— who 
•hapeth all things to their uses — ^for the enjoyment of 
Jie rovalties of heaven. 
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n&y hmwe some little gnawing jest at each 
fi ^kej hvre found out every weakness in each 
, ; and* what is worse, they have found out the 

•» it The only interesting, and, if I may contra- 

^' Rochefoucault, the only delicious marriages are 

^/gte in which the husband ia wiae enough to see very 

jigis of his wife ; the absence of the morning prevents 

00m in the ereniagt and frequent separauons conquer 

llie evil charm of custom. 

JL. Thus it is that an ardent imagination so oflen nn- 

^us for the real enjoyments of don^estic attachment 

eustom blunts the imagination more than it wearies the 
temper. But you had some bright moments in your first 
year of the worid-^I remember you the admired of all, 
the admirer of how many ! 

L. I was young, rich, wdl bom ; I rode well, I wiote 
verses, and I had an elastic and gay temper. See all 
my claims to notice ! But the instant my high spirits 
forsook me, society cooled. It is not quite true that 
adventitious claims alone, unless of the highest order, 
give one a permanent place in the charmed circle of the 
Arraidas of our age. Society is a feast where every 
man must contribute his quota, and when our seat at 
the table is noted as the home of silence and gloom, 
we are soon left to enjoy our meditations alone. Be- 
sides, the secret of fashion is to surprise, and never to 
disappoint. If you have n6 reputation for wit, you may 
succeed without it ; if you have, people do not forgive 
you for falling below their expectations ; they attribute 
your silence to your disdain ; they see the lion, and are 
contented to go away, to abuse him, and to see him no 
more. 

A* I have often been surprised to remark you so 
contented with silence, whom I have known in some 
circles so — ^shall I say ? — ^brilliant. 

X. There is no mystery in my content ; it is m spite 
of myself. I have always preached up the morality of 
being gay ; if I do not practise it, it is because I cannot. 
About two years ago my spirits suddenly fled me. fa 
Tain I endeavoured to rally them; ia vain I forced my- 
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self into the world ; in vain " I heard music, and wooed 
the smile of women ;" a sort of stupor seized and poeh 
sessed me ; I hare never m mixed society been able, 
since that time, to shake it off; since then, too, I have 
slowly wasted away without any visible disease, and I 
am now literally dying of no disorder but the inability to 
live. Speaking of wit, I met at dinner a few weeks 

ago M and W I , and two or three other 

persons, eminent, and deservedly, both for wit and for 

humour. One of them, I think M^ ^ said, somebody 

or other had wit but no humour ; it was asserted, on 
the other hand, that the person spoken of had humour 
but no wit. I asked the disputants to define the differ- 
ence between wit and humour, and of course they were 
struck dumb. 

^. No rare instance of the essence of dispute, which 
consists in making every one allow what nobody un* 
derstands. 

L, Perhaps so; but really, to understand a thing 
thoroughly is less necessary than you or I think for. 
£!aeh of the disputants knew very well what he meant, 
but he could not explain; the difference was clear 
enough to serve his own mind as a guide, but, not being 
analyzed, it was not clear enough to be of use to others. 
Wit is the philosopher's quality, by-the-way — ^humour 
the poet's ; the nature of wit relies to things, humour 
to persons. Wit utters brilliant truths, humour delicate 
deductions from the knowledge of individual character ; 
Rochefoucault is witty, the Vicar of Wakefield is the 
model of'humour. 

A. While you define I could dispute your definition 
—shall I ? 

X. Not in conversation, we shall end in talking 
nonsense ; metaphysical disputes on paper are very well, 
but spoken disputes are only good in special pleading. 

A. When we were at Cambridge together, do yoa 
remember how the young pedants of our time were 
wont to consider that all intellect consisted in puzzUng 
or setting dowa each other ? 

Ih Ay, they thought ns very poor soidsy I fancy, for 
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oeing early wise, and. ridiculing what they thought so 
fine ; but that love of conversational argument is less 
the mode now than in our 'grandfathers' time ; then it 
made a celebrity. You see the intellectual Nestors of 
that time still very anxious to engage you. G — — n is 
quite offended with me for refusing to argue Helvetius's 
system with him in a close carriage. 

" Stnngolat tndnsDs dol<»' atqne ezottnat intiiB." 

A. The true spirit of conversation consists in build- 
in|^ on another man's observation, not overturning it ; 
thus, the wit says, ** apropos of your remark ;" and the 
disagreeable man exclaims, ^ I cannot agree with you.** 

Here our discourse was interrupted by the entrance 

of a female relation of L ^'s; she came with his 

medicine ; for, though he considers himself beyond human 
aid, he does not affect to despise the more sanguine 
hopes of those attached to him. '* Let them think,** 
said he, " that they have done all they could for me: 
my boat is on the water, it is true ; but it would be ill« 
natured if I did not loiter a little on the strand. It 
seems to me, by*the-way, a singular thing that among 
persons about to die we note so little of that anxious, 
intense, restless curiosity to know what will await them 
beyond the grave, which, with me, is powerful enough 
to conquer regret. Even the most resigned to Grod, and 
the most assured of revelation, know not, nor can 
dream of the natvfe of the life, of the happiness, pre- 
pared for them. They know not haw the senses are 
to be refined and sublimated into the faculties of a spirit ; 
they know not how they shall live, and move, and have 
their being ; th^y know not whom they shall see, or 
what they shall hear ; they know not the cdour, the 
capacity, of the glories with which they atfe to be brought 
face to face. Among the many mansions which is to 
be thflirs ? All this, the matter of grand and of no 
irreverent conjecture — ^all this, it seems to me, so natural 
to revolve — all this I revolve so often that the oonjeo* 
ture incorporates itself into a passion, and I am impa* 
tient to pass the ebon gate, alod be lord of the etemal 
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secret. Thus, as I approach nearer to death, Nature 
and the face of things assume a more solemn and august 
aspect. I look upon the leaves, and the grass, and the 
water, with a sentiment that is scarcely mournful ; and 
yet I know not what all else it may be called, for it is 
deep, grave, and passionate, though scarcely sad. I 
desire, as I look on those, the ornaments and children 
of earth, to know whether, indeed, such things I shall 
see no more — whether they have no likeness, no arche- 
type iif the worVd in which my future home is to be 
cast ; or whether they have their images above, only 
wrought in a more wondrous and delightful mould. 
WheSier, in the strange land that knoweth neither 
season nor labour, there will not be, among all its glo- 
ries, something familiar. Whether the heart will not 
recognise somewhat that it has known, somewhat of 
* the blessed household tones,' somewhat of that which 
the clay loved and the spirit is reluctant to disavow. 
Besides, to one who, like us, has made a thirst and a 
first love of knowledge, what intenseness, as well as 
divinity, is there in that peculiar curiosity which relates 
to the extent of the knowledge we are to acquire. 
What, after all, is Heaven but a transition from dim 
giiesses and blind struggling with a mysterious and ad- 
verse fate to the fulness of all wisdom — ^from ignorance, 
m a word, to knowledge — but knowledge of what order ? 
Thus, even books have something weird and mystic in 
their speculations, which, some years ago, my spirit 
was too encumbered with its frame to recognise ; for 
what of those speculations shall be true — what false ? 
How far has our wisdom gone towards the arcanum of 
a true morality ; how near has some daring and erratic 
reason approached to the secret of circulating h^pi- 
ness roimd the world ? Shall he whom we now con- 
temn as a visionary be discovered to have been the in 
spired prophet of our blinded and deafened race ? and 
shall he whom we now honout as the lofty saint, or 
the profound teacher, be levelled to the propagator and 
sanctifier of narrow prejudices ; the reasoner in a little 
angle of the great and scarce-discovered universe of 
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truth ; the moral Chinese, sapposing that his empire 
fills the map of the world, and placing under an interdict 
the improvements of a nobler enlightenment TV 

A. But to those — and how many are there I — ^who 
doubt of the future world in itself, this solace of conjecture 
must be but a very languid and chilled exertion of the 
mind. 

L. I grant it. I am not referring to the herd, whether 
of one faith or another, or of none. I have often plesiaed 
myself with recalling an anecdote of Fuseli — ^a wdnderfiil 
man, whose capacities in this world were oaly a tithe part 
developed ; in every thing of his, in his writings as 
well as his paintings, you see the mighty intellect strug- 
gling forth with labour and pain, and with only a par- 
tial success ; and feeling this himself — ^feeling this con 
test between the glorious design and the crippled pofwer 
— ^I can readily penetrate into his meamng in the reply 
I am about to repeat Some one said «> Um, *' Do you 
really believe, Mr. Fuseli, in the future existence of the 
soul r* — ^ I don't know," said Fuseli, " whether you 
have a soul or no, but, by Ood ! I know that / have.** 
And really, were it not for the glorious and all-circling 
compassion expressed by our faith, it would be a little 
difficult to imagine that the sou], that title-deed to im- 
mortality, were equal in all — equal in the dull, una- 
wakened clod of flesh which performs the offices that 
preserve itself, and no more, and in the bright and 
winged natures with which we sometimes exalt our 
own, and which seem to have nothing human about 
them but the garments (to use the Athenian's* familiar 
metaphor) which they wear away. You will smile at 
my pedantry, but one of the greatest pleasures I anti- 
cipate in arriving at home — as the Moravian sectarians 
so endearingly call heaven — is to see Plato, and learn 
if he had ever been, as he himself imagined, and I am 
ready to believe, in a brighter world before he descended 
to this. So bewitching is the study of that divine ge- 
nius, that I have often felt a sort of jealous «nvy of the 
living Platonist — Taylor; a man who seems to have 
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devoted a whole life to the contemplation of that mys* 
tical and unearthly philosophy. My ambition — ^liad I 
enjoyed health — ^would never have suffered me to have 
become so dreaming a watcher over the lamp in ano- 
ther's tomb ; but my imagination would have placed me 
in an ideal position, that my restlessness forbade me in 
reality. This activity of habit, yet love of literary in- 
dolence — this planning of schemes and conquests in 
learning, from which one bright smUe from Enterprise 
would decoy me, when half begun, made G — — call 
me, not unaptly, ** the most extraordinary reader he 
ever knew — in theory.^ I see, by-the-by, that you are 
leaning upon the *' Life of Lord Herbert of Cherbury,** 
— will you open the page in which I have set a mark ? 
We were speaking of the soul, and that page expresses 
a very beautiful and eloquent, if not very deep, senti- 
ment on the subject. WUl you read it ? 

A. Certainly. — ^*'As in my mother's womb,* that 
formatrix which formed toy eyes, ears, and other senses 
did not intend them for that dark and noisome place — 
but, as being conscious of a better life, made them as 
fitting organs to apprehend and perceive those things 
which occur in this world, — so I believe, since my com- 
ing into this woAd, my soul hath formed or produced 
certain faciflties, which* are almost as useless for this 
life as the above-named senses were for the mother's 
womb ; and these faculties are Hi^, Faith, Love, and 
Joy, since they never rest or fix on any transitory or 
perishing object in this world — as extending th^mseives 
to something farther than can be here given, and, in- 
deed, acquiesce only in the peHect Eternal and Infinite." 

Zr. It is fine — is it not ? 

A. Yes. It is a proof that the writer has felt that 
vague something which carries us beyond the world. 
To discover the evidence of that feeling is one of my 
fiist tasks in studying a great author. How solemnly 
it burns through Shakspeare ! with what a mournful 
and austere grandeur it thrills through the yet diviner 
Milton ! how peculiarly it has stamped itself in the 

* I am not sore that I retail this passage verbcOim. I committed it to rnenk* 
wji and I cannot now obtain the book by which to eollate my reop^lootion. 
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fiages of our later poets-^Wordsworth, Shelley^ aoi 
even the more alloyed and sensual, and less benevo- 
lent verse of Byron. But this feeling is rarely met in 
any of the Continental poets, except, if I am informed 
rightly, the Germans. 

h. Ay ; Goethe has it. To me there is something 
very mysterious and spiritual about Goethe's genius \ 
even that homely and plain sense with which, m com-' 
mon with all master-minds, he so often instructo us, 
and which is especially evident in his Memoirs, is the 
more effective from some delicate and subtle beauty of 
sentiment with which it is always certain to be found 
in juxtaposition. 

A. I remember a very delicate observation of his in 
^ Wilhelm Meister," a book which had a very marked 
influence upon my own mind ; and, though the observa- 
tion may seem commonplace, it is one of a nature very 
peculiar to Groethe : — ^*' When," he remarks, " we have 
despatched a letter to a friend which does not find him, 
but is brought back to us, what a singular emotion is 
produced by brealKng open our own sead, and conversing 
with our altered self as with a third person." )jt 

L. There is something ghost-like in the conference, 
something like a commune with one's wraith. 

A. You look in vain among the works of Scott for a 
remark like that. 

L. Is the accusation fair? You look in vain in 
the " Wilhelm Meister" for the gorgeous painting of 
* Iibnhoe." But I confess myself no idolater #f the 
♦* Waverley" novels ; ngr can I subscribe to the justice 
of advancing them beyond the wonderful poetry tha* 
preceded them. All Scott's merits seem to me espe- 
cially those of a poet ; and, when you come to his 
prose writings, you have the same feelings, the same 
descriptions, the same scenes, with the evident disad- 
vantage of being stripped of a style of verse peculiarly 
emphatic, burning, and original. Where, in all the 
novels, is there a scene that, for rapidity, power, and 
the true lightning of the poet, if I may use the phrase, 
equals that in ^^Rokeby," not often quoted now, in 
which Bertrand Kisingham enters the church :— 
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<*Tite ontmoat crowd have hesrd a sound, 
Like hone's hoof on barden'd ground." &e. 

Rokehpf canto 0, stanza 33. 

A scene, very celebrated for ite compression and bold 
painting) is to be found in the " Bride of Ahydos :" — 

** One bsand be made, and gain'd the strand.** 

Bride of Abydos^ canto S, stanza 91. 
• 

Compare the two. How markedly the comparison is 
in favour of Scott. In a word, he combines in hi^. po- 
etry all the merits of his prose ; and' the demerits of 
the latter-— the trit« mora], the tame love, the want of 
S3naipathir with the great herd of man,- the aristpcratic 
and kin^y ^ejudice, either vanish fron> the poe^ or 
assume a graceful and picturesque garb. I venture 
to prophesy that the world will yet discover that they 
have OYcrrated' one proof of his mighty genius, at th« 
expense of an unjust slight to another. Ybs, his poetry 
burns with its own light. A reviewer in the ^'f!din' 
bro'" observes, that "in spirit, however different in 
style, Shakspeare aqd l^cott convey the best idea of 
Homer.'* The resemblance of Shakspeare to Homer 
I do not, indeed, trace ; but that of Scott to the great 
Greek I have often and often noted. Scott would have 
translated Homer wonderfiilly, and in his own ballad 
metre. 

A, Have you seen his wgrk on Deinonology t 

L. No. I hear his explainings away are ingenious ; 
but I am far from disbelieving in ghosts. I hold the 
matter in doubt : the proper state oi' the mind in all 
things where evidence and experience are not positive. 

A. Are you In earnest ? 

L, Perfectly. 

A* Have you seen a ghost, then ? 

L. you may smile, but I am not ce^ain whether I 
have or not. 

A. The story, the story. 

£r. It must not be retailed, then. 

A. It shall not.^ 

* Tbe leader wai (brgive me Ibr allowiag the abore semeoees tt stand ; tl^ 
a«B curious, as sbowing a pecitfiar infirmity of character. L Js quit* 

a " B 
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A. Of all enthusiasts, the painter Blake seems to 
have been the most remarkable. With what a hearty 
faith he t>elieved in his faculty of seeing spirits and 
conversing with the dead ! And what a delightful vein 
of madness it was — with what exquisite verses it in- 
spirediiim! 

2*. And what engravings ! I saw, a few days ago, 
a copy of the *' Night Thoughts,** wbich he had illus« 
tratc^ in a manner at once so grotesque, so sublime — 
now J^ so literal an interpretation, now by so vague 
and ^connected a train of invention, that the whole 
makes one of the most astonishing and curious produc- 
tions which ever balanced between the conception of 
genius and the raving of positive insanity. Irememr 
ber i9rQ or three, but they are not the most remarkable. 
To these two fine lines — 

" TIs greatly wtw to talk witlroor put honra, 
AM adc tlwm wbat report they bore to beayen,* 

he has given the illustration of one sitting and with an 
earnest countenance conversing with a small shadowy 
shape at ius knee, while .other shapes of a similar form . 
and aspect are seen gliding heavenward, each with a 
scroll in its hands. The effect is very solemn. Again, 
the line — ^ 

** TUl Death, that mighty honter, caitbe them all,** 

is bodied forth by a grim savage with a huge spear, 
cheering on fiendish and ghastly hounds, one of which 
has'just torn down, and is griping by the throat, an un- 
fortunate fugitive : the face of the hound is unutterably 
death-like. 
The verse — 

** WjB ceneore Natore fiv a span too short,** 

obtains an illustration, literal to ridicule. — ^A bearded 
man of gigantic stature is (panning an infant with his 
finger and thumb. Scarcely kss literal, but more im- 
pressive, is the engraving of the following : — 
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** When Smse ram m^nga, broke ftom Beasoo'k elutai, 
And nogs fidse peace till unotber'd by tlM pall P* 

You perceive a young female savage, with long locks, 
wandering alone, end exulting ; while above, two bodi- 
less hands extend a mighty pall, that appears about to 
fall upon the unconscious rejoicer. 

A. Young was fortunate. He seem» ^most the 
only poet who has had his mere metaphors illustrated 
and made'corporeaL 

L. What wonderful metaphors 4hey ai^e ; sometimes 
trite, familiar, commonplace— sometimes bombast and 
fantastic, but oflen how ineffably sublime. Milton him- 
self has not surpassed them. But Young is not done 
justice to, popular as he is. fie has never yet had a 
critic to display and make current his most peculiar and 
emphatic beauties. 

A. We can, to be sure, but ill supply the place of 
such a critic ; but let us, some day or other, open his 
*^ Night Thoughts'* together, and make our comments. 

X. h Mrill be a great pleasure to me. Young is, of 
all poets, the one to be studied by a m^ who is about 
to break the golden chains that bind him Ip the world — 
this gloom, then, does not'appal or deject; for it is the 
gleom of this earth we are about to leave, and casts 
not a single shadow over the heaven which it contrasts 
— <the dark river of his solemn and dread images sweeps 
the thoughts onward to eternity. We have no desire 
even to look behind ; the ideas he awakens are, in his 
own words, ««the pioneers of Death;" they make the 
road broad and clear ; they bear down those ^ arrests 
and barriers," the affections ; the goal, starred and 
luminous with glory, is placed full before us ; every- 
thing else with which he girds our path afflicts and 
saddens. We recoil, we shudder at life ; and as chil- 
dren that in tears and agony at some past peril bound 
forward to their mother*s knee, we hasten, as our com* 
San and our parent, to the bosom fff Death* 

B2 
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CONVERSATION THE SECOND 

Whsn I called on L the third day aiier the con- 

Teraation I have attempted to record, though with the 
partial success that4QU8t always attend the endeavour 
to retail dialogue on paper, I found, him stretched on 
his sofa, and evidently much weaker ^n when I had 
last seen him. He had suflered the whole night from 
violent spasms in the chest, and, though now free from 
pain, was labouring under the exhaustion which follows 
it. But nothing could wholly conquer in him a certain 
high-wrought, rather than cheerful elasticity of mind, 
and in illness it was more remarkable than in health; 
for I know not how it was, but in illness his thoughts 
•seemed to stand forth more prominent, to grorw more 
transparent, th^ they were wont in the oriinary state 
of the body. > He had also of late, until his present' 
malady, faUen into an habitual silence, from which only 
at moments he could be aroused. Perhaps now, haw- 
ever, when all his contemplations were bounded to a 
gpal apparently near at hand, and were tinged with th« 
grave (dioug^ in him.no gloomy) colours common to 
Ihe thoughts of death — that secret yearaoigfor sympor 
thy — that desire to commumeate — inherent in man, be« 
eame the strongerfor the short date that seemed allowed 
for their indidgence. Wishes long boarded, reflections 
often and deeply revolved, finding themselves cut off 
from the distant objects which they had travailed to 
acquire, seemed wisely to lay down then* burthen, and 
arrest their course upon a journey they felt they were 
never dei^ined to complete. ^ I have been readiBg," 
said L » (after we had conversed for some minutes 
about himself) **that divine work on <The Advance- 
ment of Learnmg.' What English writer (uMess it be 
Milton in his prose works), ever lifted us £rom this low 
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earth like Bacon ? How shrink before his lofty sen- 
tences all the mea^e consolation and trite ' common* 
place of lecturers and preacher8,~4t is, as he ha9t)eau- 
tifully expressed it, upon no ' waxen wings' that he 
urges the mind through the great courses of heaven. 
He makes us feel less earthly in our desires, by making 
us imagine ourselves wiser ; the love of a divine know* 
ledge inspires and exalts us. And so nobly has ha 
forced even our ignorance to contribute towaads eiK 
krging the soul — towards increasing our longings after 
immortality, that he nevqr leaves us, like other phiioso- 
phers, wit^ a sense of self-liitleness and dissatisfaction. 
With the same hand that limits our progress on earth, 
he points to the illimitable glories of heaven. Mark 
how he has done this in the passage I will read to you. 
As he procQjBds in his sublime vindication of knowledge^ 
' from the discredits and disgraces it hath received all from 
ignorance, but ignorance, severally acquired, appearing 
sometimes in the zeal and jealousy of divines; sometimes 
in the severity and arrogance of politicians ; sometimes, 
in the errors and imperfections of learned men them- 
selves.' Proceeding in fhis august and majestical de- 
fence, ke states the legitimate limits of knowledge as 
follows : — * First^ that we do not so place our felicity in 
knowledge as to forget our mortality ; seconttij^, that 
we make application of our knowledge to give ourselves 
repose and contentment, not distaste or repining ; third- 
ly, that we ^o not presume, by the. contemplation of 
Nature, to attain to the mysteries of Grod.' After speak- 
ing of the first two limits, he comes as follows to the 
last : — 'And for the third point, it deserveth to be a little 
stood upon, and not to be lightly passed over ; for if 
any man shall think, by view and inquiry into these 
sensible and material tlungs, to attain that light where- 
by he may reveal unto himself the nature or will of 
God, then indeed is he spoiled by vain philosophy ; for 
the contemplation of God's creatures and works pro- 
duceth {having regard to the works and creatures thetn» 
selves) knowledge ; but {havifig regard to God) no per- 
fect knowledge, but wonder, w^cb is broken knowledge* 
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And therefore (note how wonderfully this image it 
tffan8l|ited, and how beautifully applied) it was most aptly 
said by one of Plalo^s school, ' that the sense of man 
carrieth a resemblance with the sun, which, as we see, 
openeth and revealeth all the celestial globe ; but then 
again it qbscureth the stars and celestial globe : so doth 
the sense discover natural things, but it darkeneth and 
shntteth up divine.' Tell me now, and speak frankly* 
not misled by the awe and antique splendour of the lan- 
guage alone,-*tell me whether you do not feel in the 
Shove passages, not humbled, by your ignorance, but 
transported and raised by 'its very conviction ? for, by 
leaving the mysteries of heaven, and heaven alone, 
unpenetrated by otir knowledge, what- do we, in reahty* 
but direct the secret and reverent desu*«e of our hearts 
to that immortal life which shaU put the orown upon 
the great ambition of knowledge, and reveal those mys- 
teries which are shut out from us in this narrow being T 
Here then there is nothing to lower us in our imagina- 
tions, — ^nothing to chill us in the ardour of our best 
aspirings, — ^nothing to disgust us with the bounds of 
knowledge, or make us recoil bpon ourselves with the 
sense of vanity, of emptiness, of desolation. It is this • 
---this peculiar prerogarive of the conviction of our in- 
born iimportality, to take away from us that bitterness 
at the checks and arrests of knowledge, of which the 
wise of all ages have complained, — ^to give wings to 
our thoughts at the very moment they arq stopped on 
their earthly course, — ^to ennoble us from ourselves at 
the moment when self languishes and droops : it is this 
prerogative, I say, which has always seemed to me the 
greatest advantage which a thinking man, who believes 
in our immortality, has^ over one who does not. And 
though^ fortunately for mankind and for all real vutue, 
the time is rapidly passing away for attempting to 
measure the conduct of others by the proportion 'm 
which their opinions resemble our own, yet it must be 
confessed, that he who claims this prerogative has a 
wonderful advantage over him who rejects it<^— in the 
acquisitioa of noble and imworldly thought»-^ the 
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*" 

etinnilos to wisdom, and tlie exalting of the affections, 
the visions, and the desires ! It seems to me as if not 
only the Form, but the Soul of Man was made * to 
walk erect, and to look upoy the stars,* " 

A. (after some pause) Whether or not that it arises 
from thjs sentiment, common (hoAvever secretly nursed) to 
the generality of men ; this sentiment, that the sublimest 
sources of emotion and of wisdom remain as yet un- 
known, there is one very peculiar characteristic in all 
genius of the (lighest order, viz. even its lofliest at- 
tempts impress us with the feeling that a vague but 
glorious ** soMSTHiNo" inspired or exalted the attempt, 
and yet remains unexpressed. The effect is like that 
of the spire, which, by insensibly tapermg into heaven, 
owes its pathos and its sublimity to the secret thoughts 
with which that heaven is associated. 

L, Yes ; and this, which yod say justly is the char- 
acteristic of the iQfti^st order of genius, is that token 
and test of sublimity so especially insisted upon by the 
ancients, who, perhaps, ^in consequence of the great 
scope left by their religion to inquiry, were more im- 
pressed with the sentiment we speak of than is common 
to the homelier sense, and the satisfied and quiet con- 
templations of the moderns. The illustrious friend of 
Zenobia* has made it a characteristic of^he true sub- 
lime to leave behind it something more to be contem- 
plated than is expressed ; and again, Pliny, speaking 
of painters, observes, I think of Timanthes, ^* that in his 
works something moref than was painted was under- 
stood, and that when his art was at the highest, the genius 
was beyond the art." It is this which especially desig- 
nates the poetry of Young. 

A, Whom we were to criticise. 

Zf. Yes ; but not to-day. My mood is bri^ter than 
that of the poet, whose soul walketh in the valley of 
thi sJtadow of death. Let us enter upon our task when 
we can both feel thoroughly satisfied with the consola- 

* LoBgin. Seot. 7. 

t "In anios taujv8 operlbiw InteHigltor plas semper qiuun pUicUnr; ct cm 
■UazBsiwviM^iiifeniiinitniiDuKn'-' ^^ 
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tions of his gloom, and forget tfie darkness aronnd io 
the stars ^ which he calls to listen."* What news is 
there stirring in this lower world ? 

Here we talked for bowm time on the aspect of af- 
fairs, the administrat'ion, the disturbances in the coun- 
try. I told him of a distinguished contemporary of 
ours at Cambridge, who had just been placed in Parlia- 
ment on account of his talents. L spoke at large 

on his own ambition to enter a public career. *< I think," 
said he, '* if I hsftl even at this moment the opportunity 
to do so, the activity, the zeal, the stimulus, which the 
change would produce might yet save my life. I teel 
now as if certajn sources of emotion dammed up were 
wasting my heart away with a sqppressed ebb and flow, 
as if all my keenest energies were perishing in their 
scabbard with their own rust I should not, were I 
plunged into action, have time to die. As it is, I feel 
like the old sage, who covered his face with his cioak, 
and sate himself down, waiting for death. 

Af But why not enter public life then at once ? 

L. Look at me. Am I in a state to canvass some 
free borough ? to ride here — ^to walk there — ^to disguise 
—to bustle — ^to feast — ^to flatter — ^to lie t 

A. But your relation. Lord L— ? 

L. Has offered me a seat if I will support his party, 
the old tones. 

A. And your college friend, Lord ? • 

L. Has forgotten me ; yet none more than he will 
grieve, for an hour at least, when I am dead. Let me 
return to my image of the sage and his cloak ; I have 
always thought it one of the most affecting anecdotes 
in history. When Pericles, hearing of the determina- 
tion of the philosopher, (who you remember was his 
preceptor Anaxagoras) hastened to the spot where he 
sat, and tarried for the last release ; he implored tKe 
sage in a late and unavailing grief to struggle with his 
approaching fate, and to baffle the gathering death. 
** Oh, Pericles," said the old man, stung by the memory 
of long neglect, and in a feeble and dying voice, as he 

• « And caU tbe itan to Ucten."— Ybicn^^ Night T%ougkt$, 
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just lifted his face from his mantle, ** they who need 
the lamp do not forget to feed it with^oil." 

Returning to the excitement and tl\e animation .of the 
political world around ; how strangely <falls the sound 
of tumult on the ear of one who is about to die — how 
strange doth it seem to behold life so busy and death 
so near. It is this contrast which, I own, gives me the 
most mournful, though vague and reluctantly acknow- 
ledged, feelings that I experience ; it gives me a dejec- 
tion, an envy ; my higher and mere soaring thoughts 
desert me, I become sensible only of my weakness, of 
my want of use, in this world where all are buckling 
to their armour, and awaiting an excitation, an enter- 
prise, and a danger. I remember all my old ambition 
—my former hopes — my energies — my anticipations : 
[ see the great tides of action sweep over me, and be- 
hold myself not even wrestling with death, but feel it 
gather and darken upon- me, unable to stur or to resist. 
[ could compare myself to some neglected fountain in 
a ruined city : amid the crumbling palaces of Hope, 
which have fallen around me, the waters df my life 
ooze away in silence and desolation. 

L ?s voice faltered a little as he spoke, and his 

dog, whether, as I often think, there is in that animal 
an instinct which lets him know by a look, by a tone 
of voice, when the object of his wonderful fidelity and 
affection is sad at heart ; his dog, an old pointer, which 
he had cherished for many years, and was no less his 
companion in the closet than it had once been in the 
chase, came up to him and Mcked his hand. I owit 
this little incident afifected me, and the tears rushed 
into my eyes. But I was yet more softened when € 
saw that L— -'s tears were falling fast over the honest 
countenance of the dog ; I knew well what was pass- 
ing in his mind — no womanly weakness— no repining 
at death ; of all men he had suffered most, and felt most 
keenly, the neglect and perfidy of friendb ; and, at that 
moment, he was contrasting a thousand bitter reipem- 
brances with the simple affection of that humble com« 
jMoiiont I never saw L weep before, though 1 4iave 
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Been him in trying afflictions, and though his emotions' 
are so easily excited that he never utters a noble thought 
or reads a touching sentiment in poetry but you may 
perceive a certain moisture in his eyes, and a quiver in 
his lips. i 

Our conversation drooped after this, and though I 
staid with him for some hours longer, I do not remem- 
ber any thing else that day in our meeting that wsia 
worth Repeating. 



CONVERSATION THE THIRD. 

I CALUBD on h^ the next day ; K ^ one of the 

few persons he admits, was with him ; they were talk- 
ing on those writers who have directed their philosophy 
towards matters of the world : who have reduced wis- 
dom into epigrams, and given the goddess of the grove 
and the portico the dress of a lady of fashion. ^ Never, 
perhaps," said K — -^ " did Virtue, despite the asser- 
tion of Plato that we had only to behold in order to 
adore her, attract so many disciples to wisdom as wit 
has done. How maiiy of us have been first attracted to 
reason, first learned to think, to draw conclusions, to 
extract a moral from the follies of life, by some daz- 
zling, aphorism from Rochefoucault or La Bniyere« 
Point, like rhyme, seizes at ^nce the memory and the 
imagination ; for my own paM, I will own frankly, that 
I should never have known what it was to reilect— I 
should never have wjritten on Political Economy — 1 
should never have penetrated into the character of my 
rogue of a guardian, and saved my fortune by a timely 
act of prudence — ^I should never have chosen $q good 
a wife — ^nay, i should never have been L i .^s firiendy 
if I had not, one wet Sunday at Versailles, stumbled 
upon Rochefoucault's maxims: from that moment / 
f haughty and I thought very erroneously and very super 
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fieially for some time, but the habit of thinking by de* 
frrees cures the faults of its novitiateship ; and I often 
Uess Rochefoucault as the means which redeemed me 
from a life of extravagance aild debauchery, from ;the 
clttt'. hes of a rascal, and made me fond of rational pur* 
suits and respectable society Yet how little would 
Rochefoucault's book seem likely, to the shallow de-* 
claimeron the heartlessness of its doctrines, to produce 
80 good an effecL . i 

A. Yes, the fauks of a brilliant writer are never dan- 
gerous on the long run, a thousand people read his work 
who would- read no other ; inqviry is directed to each 
of his doctrines, it is soon discovered jwkat is souniL 
and what is false ; the soimd become maxims,, and the 
false beacons. But your dull writer is little conned, 
little discussed. Debate, that great winnower of the 
com ffom the chaff, is denied hun ; the student hears 
of him as an authority, reads him without a guide,, im- 
bibes his errors, and retails them as a proof of his. 
learning. In a word, the dull writer does not attract to 
wisdom those indisposed to follow it: and to those dis- 
posed he bequeaths a» good a chance of inheriting a 
blunder as a truth. 

L. I will own to you very frankly that I have ofte 
objection to beginmng to thinks from the thoughts of 
these worldly inquirers, Notwithsta^piJing Rochefou- 
cault tells us himself, with so honest a gravity, that he 
had *' les sentimens belles," and that he approved ^ ex- 
tr^mement les belles passicois,'* his obvious tendency is 
not to ennoble ; he gives us the exact world, but he 
does not excite us to fittits grand parts '^ he tells us the 
real motives of men, but he does not lell us also the 
better motives with which they are entwined, and by 
cultivating which they can be purified and raised. This 
is what I find not to blame, but to lament in most of 
the authors who have very shrewdly, and with a felici- 
tous and just penetration, unravelled the vices and 
errors of mankind. I filid it in La Bruyere, in Roche- 
foucault, and even in the more weak and tender Vauve- 
nargues, wko^e merits have, I think, been so unduly 
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extolled by Dugald Stewart ; I find it io Swift, Fiddai| 
(admirable moralist as the latter indubkably is in aU 
the leaser branches of morak) ; and among the ancients, 
who so remarkable for the same want as the sarcastic 
and inimitable Lucian ? But let us not judge hastily ; 
this want of nobleness, so to speak, is not necessutrUy 
the companion of shrewdnessv But mark, where we 
find them united, we acknowledge at once a genius o£ 
the very highest order ; we acknowledge a Shakspeare, 
a Tadlus, a Voltaire. 

A* Another characteristic of the order of writers we 
refer to is t&is — they are too ^ to disregard .booksf 
and to write 4Tem their own ezp^ience; now an ex* 
perience, backed upon some wide and comprehensiYe 
theory, is of incalculable value to truth; but where that 
theory is wanting, the experience makes them correct 
ia minute points, but oontracted, and therefore in error, 
en the whole ; for error is but a Tiew of some facts in- 
stead of a survey of all. 

£. In a word, it is' with philosophers as with polili^ 
eians ; the experience that guides the individuals must 
be no rule for die community. And here I remember a 
fine and- just comparison of the emperor Julian's: 
speaking of some one who derived luiowledge from 
practice rather than principle, he compares him to an 
empiric, who h^jpntBi\ej& may cure one or two diseases 
witk which he is familiar, but havinf ho system or the* 
*v of art, must necessarily be ignorant of the innu- 
mt>w-able complaints which have not fallen imder his 
personal observation. Yet naw^ when a man ventures 
to speak of a comprehensiie and scientific theory, ia 
opposkion to some narrow and cramped practice, he 
who in reality is the physician — *^he is exclaimed 
against as the qnadc.'' 

Shordy after this parf of our conversation K 
went away, and we talked on some matters connected 
with L * s private and household affairs. By de- 
grees, as our talk grew more familiar and confidential* 
and while the shades of these long winter evenings 
gaAiered rapidly over us, as we sat alone by the firet 
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_ spoke of some incidents in his early histoiy — and 
I, who had always felt a deep interest even in the smallest 
matter respecting him, and, despite of our intimacy, was 
tmacqnainted with many particul^w of his life, in which 
I fancied there must be something not tmworthy recital, 
pressed him earnestly to give me a short and frank me- 
moir of his actual and literary life. Indeed I was anx- 
ious that some portion of the world should know as much 
as may now be known of one who is of no common clay, 
and who, though he has not numbered many years, and 
has passed some of those years in the dissipation and 
pleasures common to men of his l)irth and wealth, is 
How, at leasts never mentioned by thostf>vho know him 
withoiit a love bordering on idolatry, and an esteem 
more Uke the veneration we feel for some aged and cele- 
brated philosopher, than the familiar attachment gene- 
rally felt for those of our own years and of no public 
reputation. 

"As to my early life," said L S smiling, |n an- 
swer to my urgent request, " I feel that it is but an ecbm 
•f an echo. I do not refuse, however, to tell it you, 
such as it is ; for it may give food to some observations 
from you more valuable than the events which excite 
them ; and, as to some later epochs in my short career, 
it will comfort' me, even while it wounds, to speak of 
them. Come to me then to-morrow, and I will recall 
in the mean while what may best merit repeating in 
"the memoir you so inconsiderately ask for. But do 

not leave me yet, dear A . Sit down again — ^J^t 

us draw nearer to the fire. How many scenes have 
we witnessed in common — how many enterprises have 
we shared ! let us talk of these, and to-morrow shall 
come my solitary history : self, self, the eternal self — 
let us run away from it one day more. Could you but 
know how forcibly it appears to me that as life wanes 
the affections warm ! I have observed this in many in- 
stances of early death (early, for in the decay by years 
the heart outlives all its ties). As the physical parts 
fitifien, so harden the moral. But in youth, when all 
the affections are ^een within us, they will not willt 

4 
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tngly perish ; they stretch forth their arms, as it w erei 
from tfieir mined and fiadling pri8on-hous%— they yearn 
for expansion and release. * Is it,' as that divine, though 
often sullied nature, at once the luminary and the bea^ 
con to English statesmen, has somewhere so touchingly 
asked ; * is it that we grow more tender as the moment 
of our great separation approaches, or is it that they 
who are to live together in another state (for friendship 
exists not but for the good) begin to feel more stroagly 
that divine sympathy which is to be the great bond of 
their future society V *** 

I could have answered this remark by an allusion to 
the change in the physical state ; the relaxation incur- 
red by illness ; the helplessness we feel when sick, and 
the sense of dependence, the desire to lean swnewhere^ 
that it occasions. But I had no desire to chiUor lower 
the imaginative turn of reasoning to which L — ^ was 
inclined, and after a little pause he continued : '' For 
men who have ardent affections, there seems to me no 
medium between public life and dissatisfiiction. In 
public life those affections find ample channel : the|r 
become benevolence, or patriotism, or the spirit of party 
— or, finally, attaching themselves to things, not per« 
sons, concentrate into ambition. But in private life, 
who, after the first enthusiasm of passion departs, who, 
possessed of a fervent and tender soul, is ever con- 
tented with the return it meets ? A word, a glance, 
ehiUs us ; we ask for too keen a sympathy ; we our« 
selves grow irritable that we find it not — the irritability 
offends ; that is given to the temper which in reality is 
the weakness of the heart — ^accusation, dispute, cold-» 
ness, succeed. We are fiung back upon our ovnx 
breasts, ahd so coni,es one good or one evil — we grow 
ucvout or we grow selfish. Denied vent among our 
fellows, the affections find a refuge in heaven, or they 
centre in a peevish and lonely contraction of heart, and 
self-love becomes literally, as the forgotten Lee has 
expressed it generally, 

* BoUngbnk^ Lettin to SwUt 
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* Ttie azletree tliat darts tfiitracti all die fhuna.' 

Phis inevitable alternative is more especially to be 
noted in women ; their affections are more acute than 
ours, so also is their disappointment. It is thus yon 
see the credulous fondness of the devotee, or the fossil- 
ized heart of the solitary crone, where, some thirty ' 
years back, you would have witnessed a soul runnin<r 
over witl\ love for all things, and the yearning to be lo^ ea 
ag&in ! Ah ! why, why is it that no natures are made 
wholly alike ? why is it that of all blessings we long 
the most for sympathy t and of all blessings it is the 
one which none (or the exceptions are so scanty as not 
to avail) can say, after the experience of years and 
the trial of custom, that they have possessed. Milton, 
whose fate through life was disappointment — disap- 
pointment in his private ties and his public attachments 
—^Milton, who has descended to an unthinking posterity 
as possessing a mind, however Novated, at least austere 
and harsh, has in one of his early Latin poems ex- 
pressed this sentiment with a melancholy and soft 
pathos, not often found in the gotten and Platonic rich 
ness of his youthful effusions in his own language : — 

* Vlx slbl qulaqiie psrem de millibus invenit imuin ; 
Ant Ml fbre dedent tandem non aspera votia 
Ulam iDopiaa diea — qua non qMoraveris bora 
Sarripit— eternom Uaquens in sa«ttla damnum.'* 

^ And who is there that hath not said to himself, if 
possessed fof a short time of one heart entirely resem- 
bling and responding to his own*^ — ^who has not said to 
himself dailv and hourly, * This cannot last V Has he 
not felt a dim, unacknowledged dread of death ? has 
he not, for t^e first time, shrunk fipom penetrating into 
the future ? has he not become timorous and uneasy? 
is he not like the miser who journeys on a road begirt 
with a thousand perils, and who yet carries with him 

' Wbieh maj b» fbua proaalcally translated . 

** Scarce one in thoosanda meets a kindred heart ; 
Or if no harsh ftite grants at last, his dreams, 
Comas Death ; and in the least foreboded hoar» 
Bequeaths the breast an everlasting blank." 



♦ - 
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his all ! Alas ! there* was a world of deep and true 
feeling in that expression, which, critically examined, 
is but a conceit Love * hath; indeed, made his best 
interpreter a sigh.' "* ' 

A. Say what we will of Lord Byron, and thinking 
men are cooling from the opinion first passed upon him, 
no poet hath touched upon more of the common and 
daily chords of our nature. 

JL. His merits have undoubtedly been erroneously 
ranked and analyzed ; but we will speak of him more 
at large when I come to my history ; for I shall have 
to mention the effect produced on my mind by his poems, 
and the opinion I have formed of them now that the 
effbct has passed away. Nothing seems to me more 
singular in the history of imitation than the extraordi- 
nary misconception all Lord Byron's imitators incurred 
with respect to the strain they attempted to echo. The 
great characteristics of Lord Bjnron are vigour, nerve — 
the addressmg at once the common feelings and earthly 
passions — ^never growing mawkish, never girlishly sen- 
timental — never, des^te of all his digressions, encour- 
aging the foliage to the prejudice of the fruit. What 
are the characteristics of all 'the imitators ? — ^they are 
weak — they whine — ^they address no common passion 
— they heap up gorgeous words — ^they make pyramids 
of flowers — ^they abjure vigour — ^they talk of appealing* 
*' to the few congenial minds" — ^they are proud of wea- 
lying you, and consider the waut of interest the proof 
of a sublime genius. Byron, when he complains, is ^e 
hero who^hows his wounds ; his imitators are beggars 
in the street, who cry, '* Look at these sores, sir !" In 
the former case there is pathos, because there is admi" 
ration as well as pity ; in the latter there is disgust, 
because there is at once eontempt for the practised 
whine and the feigned disease. A man who wishes v 
now to succeed in poetry must be imbued deeply with 
the spirit of this day, not that of the past. He must 
have caught the mighty inspiration whirh i^ bieathing 
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'throughout the awakened and watchful world. With 
enthusiasm he must blend a common and pla&i sense ; 
he must address the humours, the feelings, and the igd- 
derstandings of the middle as well as the higher orders ; 
he must find an audience in Manchester and Liverpool. 
The aristocratic gloom, the lordly misanthropy, that 
Bjrron represented, have perished amid the action, the 
vividness, the life of these times. * Instead of sentiment, 
let shrewd wit or determined energy be the vehicle ; 
instead of the habits and moodi- of a few, let the great 
interests o£ the many be the theme. 

A. But in tliis country the aristocracy yet make the 
first class of readers into whose hands poetry falls ; if 
they are not conciliated, the book does hot become the 
fashion — ^if not the fashion, the middle orders will never 
read it. 

L. But can this last ? — can it even last long ? Will 
there be no sagacious, no powerful critic, who will drag 
into notice what can fall only into a temporary neglect ? 
I say temporary, for you must allow that whatever ad- 
dresses the multitude through their feelings, or their 
everlasting interests, must be destined to immortality : 
the directors, the lovers of th^ multitude, glad of an au- 
thority, will perpetually recur to fts pages — ^attention 
directed to them, fame follows. To prophesy whether 
or not, in these times, a rising author will become illus- 
trious, let me inquire only, after satisfying me of his 
genius, how far he is the servant of Truth — ^how far he 
is willing to turn all his powers to her worship — to 
come forth from his cherished moods of. thought, from 
the strongholds of mannerism and style — ^let me see 
him disdain no species of composition that promotes 
her good, now daring the loftiest, now dignifying the 
lowest — ^let me see him versatile in the method, but the 
same in the purpose — ^let him go to every field for the 
garland or the harvest, but be there but one altar for all 
the produce ! Such a man cannot fail of becoming 
great ; through envy, through neglect, through hatred, 
through fortune, he will win his way ; he will neither 
(alter nor grow sick at heart ; he will feel, in eveiy 

4 
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privatioiiy in %very disappointment, the certainty of his 
reward ; he will indulge enthusiasm, nor dread ridicule ; 
he will brandish the blade of sadre, nor fear the enmity 
it excites. By little and litde, men will see in him who 
fights through all obstacles a champion and a leader. 
When a principle is to be struggled for, on him they 
will turn their eyes ; when a prejudice is to be stormed, 
they .will look to seeiiis pennant wave the first above 
the breach. Amid the sweeping and gathering deluge 
of ages, he shall be saved, for truth is the indestructible 
and blessed ark to which he hath confided hia name 1 



CONVERSATION THE POUETH. 

In order to make allowance for much of the manner 

and the matter of L ^'s conversation, I must beg the 

reader to observe how largely the faculties of the Ima- 
gination enter even into those channels of his mind from 
which (were the judgment thoroughly sound) all that is 
merely imaginative would be.* the most carefully ban- 
ished. In L ?s character,, indeed, whatever may be 

his talents, there was always a string loose, something 
morbid and vague, which even in pejceiving one could 
scarcely contemn, for it gave a t^derness to his views, 
and a glow of sentiment to his opinions, which made 
us love him better, perhaps, than if his learning and 
genius had been, accompanied v^th a severer justness 
of reasoning. For my own part, I, who hate the world 
and seldom see any thing that seems to me, if rightly- 
analyzed, above contempt, am often carried away in 
spite of myself by his benevolence of opinion, and hia 
softening and gentle order of philosophy. I often smile, 
as I -listen to his wandering and platonic conjectures on 
our earthly end sxid powers, but I am not sure that the 
smile is in disdain* even when his reasoning ajppears 
the most erratic. 
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I reminded L ■ , • when I next saw him, of his 
promise, in our last conversation, to give me a sketch 
of his early history; I wished it to be the history of 
his mind as well as his adventures ; in a word, a lite- 
rary and moral, as well as actual narrative,—;-'* Memoir 
OF A Student." The moment in which I pressed the 
wish was favourable. He was in better spirits than 
usual, and free from pain ; the evening was fine, and 
there was that quiet cheerfulness in the air which we 
sometimes find toward the close of one of those mild 
days that occasionally relieve the severity of an Eng- 
lish winter. 

Thb Gomsessions or an Ambitious Student. 

** You know," said L ^ commencing his story, 

** that I was bom to the advantage of a good name, and 
of more than a moderate opulence ; the care of my 
education, for I was an orphan, devolved upon my aunt, 
a maiden-lady, of some considerable acquirement and 
some very rare qualities of heart. Grood old woman 1 
how well and how kindly I jemember her, with her 
high cap and 'kerchief, the tbrtoisesheU spectacles, that 
could not conceal or injure the gentle expression of her 
eyes — eyes above which the brow never fcowned. How 
well too I remember t^e spelling-book, and the gram- 
mar, and (as I grew older) the odd volume of Plu- 
tarch's Lives, that always lay, for my use and profit, 
on the old dark table beside her chair. And something 
better, too, than spelling and grammar, ay, and even 
th^ life of Caius Marius, with that grand and terrible 
incident in the memoir which Plutarch has so finely 
told, of how the intended murderer, entering the great 
Boman's hiding-chamber, as he lay there, stricken by 
years and misfortune, saw through the dim and solemn 
twUight of the room the eye of the purposed victim fall 
like a warning light upon him, while a voice exclaimed, 
' Darest thou, man, to slay Caius Marius V and how 
the stem Gaul, all awe-stricken and amazed, dropped 
the weapon, and fled firom the chamber ; better, I say, 
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even than spelling and gramnai:, and these fine legends 
of old were certain homely precepts with which my 
good aunt was wont to diversify the lecture* Never to 
tell a lie, never to do a mean action, never to forsake a 
friend, and never to mali^ a foe ; these were the he- 
reditary maxims of her race, and these she instilled 
into my mind, as something, which if I remembered, 
even the sin of forgetting how to spell wordsr in eight 
syllables might be reasonably forgiven me. 

"I was sent to school when I was somewhat abont 
seven years old, and I remained at that school till I wa9 
twelve, and could construe Ovid's Epistles. I was then 
transplanted to another, better adapted to my increased 
years and wisdom* Thither I went yith a notable 
resolution, which gteatly tended in its consequences to 
expand my future character. At my first academy, I 
had been so often and £^' bitterly the victim of the ex- 
uberant ferocity of the elder boya^ that I inly re&olved, 
the moment I was of an age and stature to make any > 
reasonable sort of defence,^ to anticipate the laws of 
honour, and never put up, ih tranquil endurance, with a 
blow. When, therefore, I found myself at a new 
school, and at the age of twelve years, I saw (in my 
fancy) the epoch of resistance and emancipation which 
I had so long coveted. The third day of my arrival 
I was put to the proof; I was^» struck by a boy twice 
my size — I returned the blow — we fought, and I was 
conquered, but he never struck me a^ain. That was 
an admirable rule of mine, if a boy has but lanimal 
hardihood ; for, for one sound beating one escapes at 
least twenty lesser ones, with teasings and tormentings 
indefinitely numerous into the bargain. No boy likes 
to engage with a boy much less than himself, and rather 
than do so, he will refrain from the pleasure of tyran- 
nizing. We cannot, alas ! in the present state df the 
world, learn too early the great wisdom of resistance. 
I carried this rule, however, a little too far, as you shall 
see. I had never been once touched, once even chidden 
by the master, till one day, when I was about fifteen, 
we had a desperate, quarrel, ending in my expolsioiu 
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There was a certain usher in the school, a very pink 
and pattern of ushers. He was hard to the lesser hoys, 
but he had his favourites among them, — fellows who 
always called him Sir, and offered him oranges. ■ To 
us of the higher school he was generally courteous, 
and it was a part of his policy to get himself invited 
home by one or the other of us during the holydays. 
for this purpose he winked at many of our transgres 
sions, allowed us to give feasts on a half-holyday, and 
said nothing if he discovered a crib^ in our possession. 
But oh, to the mistress, he was meekness in a human 
shape. Such humble and sleek modesty never ap- 
peared before in a pair of drab inexpressibles and long 
gaiters. How he praised her pudding on a Sunday I 
how he extolled her youngest dunce on his entrance 
into Greek ! how delicately he hinted at her still exist- 
ent charms, when she wore her new silk gown at the 
parish church ! and how subtlely he alluded to her gen- 
tle influence over the rigid doctor ! Some how or other, 
between the usher and myself there was a feud ; we 
looked on each other not lovingly ; he said I had set 
the boys against him, and I accused him, in my own 
heart, of doing me no good service with the fat school- 
mistress. Tfungs at length came to an open rupture 
One evening, after school, the usher was indulging 
himself with one of the higher boys in the gentle recre- 
ation of a ^ame at draughts. Now, after school, the 
schoolroom belonged solely and wholly to the boys ; it 
was a wet afternoon, and some half-a-dozen of us 
entered into a game not quite so quiet as that the 

usher was engaged in. Mr. commanded silence ! 

my companions Wjere awed — not so myself ; I insisted 
on our right to be as noisy as we would out of school. 
My eloquence convinced them, and we renewed the 
game. The usher again commanded silence ; we af- 
fected not to hear him. He rose ; he saw me in the 
act of rebellion. 

"«Mr. L ■ »' cried* he, 'do you hear me, sir| 
Silence !' 

* Tbe eant woid at BdbooLt fbr a literal tnaalatJon ofaome claaale aiitbor, 

B3 
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^ * I beg pardon, sir ; but we have a right to the 
schoolroom after hours ; especially of a wet evening/ 

*« * Oh ! very well, sir ; veiy well ; I shall report yon 
to the doctor.' So saying, the usher buttoned up his 
nether garment, which he had a curious custom of vih- 
bracing after school, especially when engaged in 
draughts, ^d went forthwith to the master. I con- 
tinued the game. The master entered. He was a talU 
gaunt, lame man, very dark in hue, and of a stern Qa* 
meronian countenance, with a cast in his eye. 

" • How is this, Mr. L T said he, walking up to 

me ; • how dared you disobey Mr. ^'s orders V 

** ' Sir ! his orders were against the custom of the 
school.* 

** ' Custom, sir ; and who gives custom to this school 

but myself? You are insolent, Mr. L , and you 

don't know what is due to your superiors.' 

" * Superiors I' said I, with a look at the usher. The 
master thought I spoke of himself;' his chpler rose, and 
he gave me a box on the ear. 

** Ail my blood was up in a moment ; never yet, un- 
der that roof, had I received a blow unavenged on the 
spot. I had fought my way in the school,' step by 
step, to the first rank of pugilistic heroism. Those 
taller and more peaceable than myself hated me, but 
attacked not ; these were now around me exulting in 
my mortification ; I saw them nudge each other with 
insolent satisfaction ; I saw their eyes gloat anjl their 
features grin. The master had never before struck a 
boy in my class. The insult was tenfold, because un- 
paralleled. All these thoughts flashed across me. I 
gathered myself up, clenched my fist, and, with a sud* 
den and almost unconscious effort, I returned, and in 
no gentle manner, the blow I had received. The peda- 
gogue could have crushed me on the spot ; he was a 
remarkably powerful man* I honour him at this mo- 
ment for his forbearance ; at that moment I despised 
him for his cowardice. He looked thunderstruck, after 
he had received so audacious a proof of my contumacy; 
the blood left, and then gushed buruingly back to, hia 
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BaUow cheek. * It is weU, w," said he, at length ; 
* follow me !' and he walked straight out of the school- 
room. I obeyed with a mechanical and dogged sullen- 
ness. He led the way into the house, which was de- 
tached from the schoolroom; entered a little dingy 
front parlour, in which only once before (the eve of my 
first appearance under his roof) had I ever set foot ; 
motioned me also within the apartment ; gave me one 
stem, contemptuous look ; tutned on his heel ; left the 
room ; locked the door, and I was alone. At night the 
maidservants came in, and made up a bed on a little 
black horsehair sofa. There was I left to repose. 
The next morning came at last. My breakfast wan 
brought me, in a mysterious silence. I began to be af^ 
fected by the monotony and dulness of my seclusion^ 
i looked carefull}^ round the little chamber for a book^ 
and at length, behind a red tea-tray, I found one^ It 
was — I remember it well-^it was Beloe's Sexagenarian. 
I have never looked into the book since, but it made 
considerable impression on me at the time, — a dull 
melancholy impression, like that produced on us by a 
rainy, drizsling day ; there seemed to me then a stag- 
n£int quiet, a heavy repose about the memoir which 
saddened me with the idea of a man writing the bio- 
graphy of a life never enjoyed, and wholly unconscious 
£bat it had not been enjoyed to the utmost. It is very 
likely that this impression is not a just one, and were I 
to read the work again it might create very different 
sensations. But I recollect that I said, at some pas- 
sage or another, with considerable (ervour, ' Well, I will 
never devote existence to becoming a scholar.' I had 
not finished the book, when the mistress entered^ as if 
looking for a bunch of keys, but in reality to see how I 
was employed ^ a very angry glance did she cast upon 
my poor amusement with the Sexagenarian, and about 
two minutes after she left the room, a servant entered 
and demanded the book. The reading of the Sexage- 
narian remains yet unconcluded, and most probably will 
30 remain to my dying day. A gloomy evening and a 
sleeplesfi n^ht succeeded ; but early next morning a 
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ring was heard at the gatej and from the window of my 
dungeon I saw the servant open the gate, and my aunt 
enter and walk up the little strait ribhon of gravel that 
intersected what was termed the front garden. In 
about half an hour aflerward the doctor entered with 
my poor relation, the latter in tears. The do<^or had 
declared himself inexorable ; nothing less than my ex-- 
pulsion would atone for my crime. Now my aiint waa 
appalled by the word expulsion ; she had heard of boys 
to whom expulsion had been ruin for life ; on whom it 
had shut the gates of college, the advantages of con- 
nexion, the fold of the church, the honours of civil pro- 
fessions ; it was a sound full of omen and doom to her 
ear. She struggled against what she deemed so last^ 
ing a disgrace. I remained in the dignity of silence, 
struck to the heart by her grief and reproaches, but re- 
solved to show no token of remorse. 

** ' Look, ma'am,' cried the doctor, irritated by obsti- 
nacy; 'look at the young gentleman's countenance: 
do you see repentance tliere V My aunt looked, and I 
walked to the window to hide my faCe. This finished 
the business, and I returned hdme that day with my 
aunt; who saw in me a future outcast, and a man un- 
done for life, for want of a proper facility in bearing 
boxes on the ear. 

'* Within a week from that time I was in the house 
of a gentleman, who professed not to keep a school, 
but to take pupils, — a nice distinction, that separates 
the schoolmaster from the tutor. There were about 
six of us, from the age of fifteen to eighteen. He un- 
dertook to prepare us for the university, and with him, 
in real earnest, I, for the first time, began to learn.. 
Yes ; there commenced an epoch both in my mind and 
heart, — I woke to the knowledge of books and also of 
myjielf. In one year I passed over a world of feelings. 
From the child I rose at once into the man. But let 
roe tell my story methodically ; and first, as to the 

education of the intellect. Mr. S was. an elegant 

and graceful scholar, of the university calibre^ not 
deeply leaiHed, but intimately acquainted with the 
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beatfties and the subtleties of the authors he had read. 
You know, A ■ ■■■ , what authors a university scholar does 
read, and those which he nedects. At this time it it 
with those most generally ne^ected that I am least im* 
perfectly acquainted ; but it Vas not so dien, as you 
may suppose. Before I went to Mr. S % I cer- 
tainly never betrayed any very studious disposition; 
the ordinary and hackneyed method of construing, and 
parsing, and learning by heart, and making themes^ 
whose only possible excellence was to be unoriginali 
and verses, in which the highest beauty was a dexterous 
plagiarism ; — all this had disgusted me betimes, and I 
shirked lessons with the same avidity as the rest of my 
tribe. It became quite and suddenly different with Mr« 
S — ^. The first dity of my arrival, I to^ mp the 
Medea of Euripides. Into what a dehghtM recrea-< 

tion did S manage to convert the task I had hith' 

erto thought so wearisome, — how eloquently he dwelt 
on each poeucal expression, — ^how richly he illustrated 
every beauty, by comparisons and contrasts from the 
pages of other poets 1 What a life he breathed into^ 
the dull lecture! How glowingly, as if touched by a 
wand, was the Greek crabbed sentence, hitherto breath- 
ing but of lexicons and grammars, exalted into the fresh- 
ness and the glory of the poet. Euripides was the 
first of the divine spirits of c4d who taught me to bum 
! over the dreams of fiction ; and so great and deep is 

, my gratitude, that at this day I rea!d his plays more 

5 often than I do even those of Shakspeare, and imagine 

t that beauties speak to me from that little old worn edi- 

tion, in which I then read him, that are dumb and life- 
^ less to every heart but my own. I now studied with a 

new frame of mind : first, I began to admire — ^then to 
I dwell upon what I admired— Hhen to criticise, or some- 

times to imitate. Within two years I had read and 
pondered over the works of all the Greek and Latin 
poets, historians, orators ! the pages of the philosophers 
alone were shut to me. The divine lore of Plato, and 
the hard and grasping intellect of the Stag^^te, S ■ n , 
did ttot undertake to decipher and expound I exe^p^ 
5 C 
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indeed, those hackneyed and petty portions of the latter 
through which every orthodox schoolman pushes his 
brief but unwilling way. You recollect that passage 
in Gibbon's Memoirs, in which he subjoins, with a 
pedant's pleasing ostentation, tlie list of the books he 
had read, I think, within a year. Judge of the gratifi« 
cation to my }Mride, when, chancing to meet with this 
passage, I found that my labours in this department 
had at least equalled those of the triumphant historian, 

'♦ I had been a little more than a year with S » 

and a fit, one bright spring morning, came over me — a 
fit of poetry. From that time the disorder increased, 
for I indulged it ; and though such of my performances 
as have been seen by friendly eyes have been looked 
upon as mediocre enough, I still believe that if ever I 
Gould win a lasting reputation, it would be through that 
channel. Love usually accompanies poetry, and, in 
my case, there was no exception to the rule. 

*' There was a slender, but pleasant brook, about 

two miles from S ^'s house, to which one or two of 

us were accustomed, in the summer days, 4o repair to 
bathe and saunter away our leisure hours. To this 
favourite spot I one day went alone, and crossing a field 
which led to the brook, I encountered two ladies, with 
one of whom, having met her at some house in the 
neighbourhood, I had a slight acquaintance. We 
stopped to speak to each other, and I saw the face of 
her companion. Alas ! were I to live ten thousand 
lives, there would never be a moment in which I could 
be alone — ^nor sleeping, and that face not with me ! 

'* My acquaintance introduced us to each other. I 

walked home with them to the house of Miss D (so 

was the strange, who was also the younger, lady, named ). 
The next day I called upon her : the acquaintance thus 
commenced did not droop; and, notwithstanding our 

youth — ^for Lucy D was only seventeen, and I 

nearly a year younger — we soon loved, and with a love 
which, full of poesy and dreaming, as from our age it 
necessarily must have been, was not less durable nor 
less heartfelt than if it had arisen from the deeper aad 
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more earthly sources in which later life only hoards its 
affections. 

** Oh, God ! how little did I think of what our young 
folly entailed upon us ! We delivered ourselves up to 
the dictates of our hearts, and forgot that there was a 
future. Neither of us had any ulterior design ; we did 
not think — ^poor children that we were— of marriage^ 
and settlements, and consent of relations. We touched 
each other's hands, and were happy ; we read poetry 
together — and when we lifted up our eyes from the 
page, those eyes met, and we- did not know why our 
hearts beat so violently ; and at length, when we spake 

of love, and when we called each other Lucy and ; 

when we described all that we had thought in absence 
— and all we hadr felt when present — when we sat with 
our hands locked each in eaclf — and at last, growing 
bolder, when in the stiU and quiet loneliness of a sum- 
mer twilight we exchanged our first kiss, we did not 
dream that the world forbade what seemed to us so 
natural ; nor — ^feeling in our own hearts the impossi- 
bility of change-^id we ever ask whether this sweet 
and mystic state of existence was to last for ever ! 

^' Lucy was an only child ; her father was a man of 
wretched character. A proiltgate, a gambler — ^rumed 
alike in fortune, hope, and reputation, he was yet her 
only guardian and protector. The village in which 

we both resided was near London ; there Mr. D 

had a small cottage, where he left his daughter and his 
slender establishment for days, and sometimes for 
weeks together, while he was engaged in equivocal spe- 
culations — ^giving no adckess, and engaged in no profes- 
sional mode of life. Lucy's mother had died long since 
of a broken heart — (that fate, too, was afterward her 
daughter's) — so that this poor girl was literally without 
a monitor or a friend, save her own innocence — and« 
alas ! innocence is but a poor substitute for experience. 
The lady with whom I had met her had known her 
mother, and she felt compassion for the child. She 
saw her constantly, and sometimes took her to her own 
J]ouse« whenever she was in the neighbourhood ; but 
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that was not often, and only for a few days at a timer 
Her excepted, Lucy had no female friend. 

^ Was it a wonder, then, that she allowed herself to 
meet me ? — that we spent hours and hours together ? — 
that she called me her only friend — her brother as well as 
her lover ? There was a peculiarity in our attachment 
worth noticing. Never, from the first hour of our meeting 
to the last of our separation, did we ever say an unkind or 
cutting woid to each other. Living so much alone — never 
meeting in the world — unacquainted with all the tricks, 
and doubts, and artifices of life, we never had cause for the 
jealousy and the reproach, the sharp suspicion, or the 
premeditated coquetry, which diversify the current of 
loves formed in society — the kindest language, the most 
tender thoughts, alone occurred to «s. If any thing 
prevented her meeting me, she never concealed her 
sorrow, nor did I ever affect to chide. We knew from 
the bottom of our hearts that we were ali in all to each 
other — and there was never any disguise to the clear 
and full understanding of that delicious knowledge. 
Poor — ^poor Lucy ! what an age deems to have passed 
since that time ! How dim and melancholy, yet, oh ! 
how faithful, are the hues in which that remembrance 
is clothed T When I muse over that timev I start, and 
ask myself if it was real, or if I did not wholly dream 
it — and with the intenseness of the dream, fancy it a 
truth. Many other passages in my life have been ro- 
mantic, and many, too, coloured by the afiections. Bui 
tfab short part of my existence is divided utteriy .from 
the rest — ^it seems to have no connexion with sJI else 
that I have felt and acted — a strange and visionary 
wandering out of the living world — shaving here no 
being and no parallel. 

*' One evening we were to meet at a sequestered and 
lonely part of the brook's course, a spot which was our 
usual rendezvous. I wailed considerably beyond the 
lime appointed, and was just going sorrowftdly away 
when she appeared. As she approached, I saw that 
she was in tears — and she could not for several mo- 
ments speak for weeping. At length I learned that hei 
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father had just returned home, after a long absence — 
that he had announced his intention of immediately 
quitting their present home and going to a distant part 
of the country, or — perhaps even abroad. 

*^ And this chance so probable, so certain — this chance 
of separation had never occurred to us before ! We 
had lived in the Happy Valley, nor thought of the 
strange and desert lands that stretched b^ond tlie 
mountains around us ! I was stricken, as it were, into 
torpor at the intelligence. I did not speak, or attempt, 
for several moments, to console her. At length we sat 
down under an old tree, and Laicy it was who spoke 
first I cannot say whether Lucy was beautiful or 
not, nor will I attempt to describe her ; for it has seemed 
to me that there would be the same apathy and trite- 
ness of heart necessary, to dwell coldly upon that face 
and figure-^— which are now dust — as it would ask in a 
bridegroom widowed ere the first intoxication was over, 
to minute an item every inch and article in his bridal 
chamber. But putting her outward attractions wholly 
aside, there was something in Lucy*s sweet and fine voice 
which would have filled me with love, even for deform- 
ity ; and now, when quite forgetting herself, she thought 
only of comfort and hope for me, my love to her seemed 
to grow and expand, and leave within me no thought, 
no feeling, that it did not seize and colour. — ^It is an odd 
thing in the history of the human heart, that the times 
most sad to experience are often the most grateful to 
recall ; and of all the passages in our brief and check- 
ered love, none have I clung to so fondly or cherished 
80 tenderly, as the remembrance of that desolate and 
tearful, hour. ^ We walked slowly home, speaking very 
little, and lingering on the way — and my arm was 
round her waist all the time. Had we fixed any scheme 
-—formed any plan for hope ? — ^none ! We were (and 
felt ourselves — ^nor struggled against the knowledge) — 
we were playthings in the hands of fate. It is only in 
,afler-years that wisdom (which is the gift of prophecy) 
prepares us for, or delivers us from destiny ! , There 
vas ja little stile at the entrance of the g^dea round 

6* 
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Lucy^s homey and sheltered as it was by treeis and 
bnnhes, it was there, whenever we met, we took our 
last adieu — ^and there that evening we stopped, and lin* 
gered over our parting words and our parting kiss — 
and at length, when I tore myself away, I looked back 
9nd saw her in the sad and gray light of the evening 
still there, still watching, still weeping ! What, what 
hours of anguish and gnawing of heart must one, who 
loved so kindly and so entirely as she- did, have a^r- 
ward endured, 

^ As I lay awake that night, a project, natural enougb^ 
darted across me» I would seek Lucy's father, com- 
municate our attachment, and sue for his approbation. 
We might, indeed, be too yoimg for marriage — but we 
could waitf and love each other in the mean while. I 
lost no time in following up this resolution. The next 
day, before noon, I was at the door of Lucy's cottage 
•^— I was in the Uttle chamber that faced the garden, 
nlone with her father. 

'* A boy forms strange notions of a man who is con- 
sidered a scoundrel. I was prepared ta see one of 
fierce and sullen appearance, and to meet with a rude 
and coarse reception. I found In Mr. D— -*-a person 
who early accustomed — (for he was of high birth)— to 
polished society, still preserved, in his manner and ap- 
pearance, its best characteristics. His voice was so^ 
and bland ; his face, though haggard and worn, retained 
the traces of early beauty ; and a courteous and atten^ 
tive ease of deportment had been probably hnproved by 
the habits of deceiving others, rather than impaired. I 
told our story to this man, frankly and fully. When i 
had done, he rose ; he took me by the Ivand ; he ex- 
pressed some regret, yet some satisfaction, at what he 
had heard. He was sensible how much peculiar cir« 
cumstances had obliged him to leave his daughter un« 
protected ; he was sensible, also, that from my birth 
^nd future fortunes, my affection did honour to the ot>- 

^'ect of my choice. Nothing would have made him so 
appy, so proud, had I been older — ^had I been my owii 
miS^Xf 9ut I ^d he, s4a9 ! wm\ be i^w9re A»t mf 
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friends and guardians would never consent to my form- 
ing any engagement at so premature an age, and thay 
and the world would impute the blame to him ; for 
calumny (he added in a melancholy tone) had been busy 
with his name, and any story, however false or idle, 
would be believed of one who was out of the world^s 
affections. 

** All this, and much more, did he say ; and I pitied 
him while he spoke. Qpr conference then ended in 
nothing fixed ; but — he asked ^me to dine with- him the 
next day. In a word, while he forbade me at present 
to recur to the subject, he allowed me to see his daugh- 
ter as often as I pleased : this lasted for about ten days. 
At the end of that time, when I made my ususd morn- 
ing visit, I saw D alone ; he appeared] much agi- 
tated. He was about, he said, to be arrested. He was 
undone for ever-^and his poor daughter ! — he could say 
no more — his manly heart was overcome, and he hid 
his £Eice with his hands. I attempted to console him, 
and inquired the sum necessary to relieve him. It was 
considerable ; and on hearing it named, my power of 
consolation I deemed over at once. I was mistaken. 
But why dwell on so hackneyed a topic as that of a 
•harper on the one hand, and a dupe on the other ? I 
saw a gentleman of the tribe of Israel — I raised a sum 
of money, to be repaid when I came of age, and that 

sum was placed in D ^^ hands. My intercourse 

with Lucy continued ; but not long. This matter cam« 
to the ears of one who had succeeded my poor aunt, 

now no more, as my guardian. He saw D ^ and 

threatened him with penalties, which the sharper did 
not dare to brave. My guardian was a man of the 
world ; he said nothing to me on the subject, but he 
begged me to ^accompany him on a short tour through 
a neighbouring county. I took leave of Lucy only for 
a few days, as I imagined. I accompanied my guaiv 
dian — was a week absent — returned — and hastened to 
the cottage : it was shut up— an old woman opened the 
door — they were gone, father and daughter, none knew 
irbi$her{ 
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*«It was now that my guardian disclosed his share 
in this event, so terribly unexpected by me. He un* 

folded the arts of D ; he held up his character in 

its true light. I listened to him patiently while he 
proceeded thus far; but when, encouraged by my 
silence, he attempted to insinuate that Lucy was impli- 
cated in her father's artifices, — that she had lent herself 
to decoy, to the mutual advantage of sire and daughter, 
the inexperienced heir of considerable fortunes, — my 
rage and indignation exploded at once. High words 
ensued. I defied his authority — ^I laughed at his 
menaces — I openly declared my resolation of tracing 
Lucy to the end of the world, and marrying her the 
instant she was found. Whether or not that my guar- 
dian had penetrated sufficiently into my character to 
see that force was not the means by which I was to be ' 
guided, I cannot say ; but he softened from his tone at 
last — apologized for his warmth — condescended to 
sooth and remonstrate-^-and our dispute ended in a 

compromise. I consented to leave Mr. S , and to 

spend the next year, preparatory to my going to the 
university, with my guardian : he promised, on the other 
hand, that if, at the end of that year, I still wished to 
discover Lucy, he would throw no obstacles in the way 
of my search. I was ill contented with this compact ; but 
I was induced to it by my firm persuasion that Lucy 
would write to me, and that we should console each 
other, at -least, by a knowledge of our mutual situation 
and our mutual constancy. In this persuasion, I in- 
sisted on remaining six weeks longer with S ^ and 

gained my point ; and that any letter Lucy might write 
might not be exposed to any ofilicious intervention fronfi 
S-- — , or my guardian's satellites, I walked every day 
to meet the postman who was accustomed to bring our 
letters. None came from Lucy. Afterward I learned 

that D J whom my guardian had wisely bought, as 

well as intimidated, had intercepted three letters which 
she had addressed to me, in her unsuspecting confi- 
dence«--and that she only ceased to write when she 
eeased to believe in me. 
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" I went to reside with my guardian. A man of a hos- 
pitable and liberal turn, his house was always full of 
guests, who were culled from the most agreeable cir- 
cles in London. We lived in a perpetual round of 
amusement ; and my uncle, who thought 1 should be 
rich enough to afford to be ignorant, was more anxious 
that I should divert my mind than instruct it. Well, 
this year passed slowly and sadly away, despite of the 
gayety around me, and at the end of that time I left 
my uncle to go to the university ; but I first lingered in 

London to make inquiries «fter D . I could learn 

no certain tidings of him, but heard that the most prob- 
able place to find him was at a gaming-house in K 

Street. Thither I repaired for^with. It was a haunt 
of no delicate and luxurious order of vice ; the chain 
attached lo the threshold indicated suspicion of the 
spies of justice ; and a grim and sullen face peered 
jealously upon me before I was suffered to ascend the 
Blthy and noisome staircase. But my search was 
destined ta a brief end. At the head of the Rouge et 
Noir table, facing my eyes the moment I entered the 
evil chamber, was the marked and working counte- 
nance of D . 

^ He did not look up — ^no, not once, all the time be 
played : he won largely — ^rose with a flushed face and 
trembling hand — descended the stairs-^*-stopped in a 
room below where a table was spread with-meats and wine 
— ^took a large tumbler of Madeira, and left the house. 
I had w^ted patiently — ^I had followed him with a noise- 
less step — ^I now drew my breath hard, clenched my 
hands, as if to nerve myself fcHr a contest, and as he 
paused a moment under one of the lamps, seemingly in 
doubt whither to go, I laid my hand on his shoulder, 
and uttered his name. His eyes wandered with a leaden 
and dull gaze over my face before he remembered me. 
Then he recovered his usual bland smile and soft tone. 
He grasped my unwilling hand, and inquired with the 
tenderness of a parent after my health. I did not heed 
his words. 'Your daughter?* said I, convulsively. 

^*Ah! you were old friends,' quoth he, smiling 

C3 
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'yimhava recovered* that folly, I hope. Poor thing! 
«he will be happy to see an old friend. ' You know, of 
coarse — * 

M « What V for he hesitated. 

•♦ * That Lucy is married !' 

** * Married !' and as that word left my lips, it seemed 
as if my very life, my very soul, had gushed forth also 
in the sound. When — oh ! when, in the night- watcA 
and the daily yearning, when, whatever might have 
been my grief, or wretchedness, or despondency, when 
had I dreamed, when imaged forth even the oatline of 
a doom like this ? Married ! my Lucy, my fond, my 
constant, my pure-hearted, and tender Lucy! Sud- 
denly all the chilled and revolted •nergies of my pas- 
sions seemed to reacts and rush back upon me. I 
seized that smiling and hollow wretch wi#i a fierce 
grasp. ' You have done this— you have broken her 
heart — jou have crushed mine ! I curse you in her 
name and my own ! — ^I curse you from the bottom, and 
with all the venom of my soul ! — ^Wretch ! wretch !* and 
he was as a reed in my hands. 

^ * Madman,' said he, as at last he extricated himself 
from my gripe, ' my daughter married with her free 
consent, and to one far better fitted to make her happy 
than you. Gro, go— -I forgive you — ^I adso was once in 
love, and with har mother !' 

*^ I did not answer — I let him depart 

^ Behold me now, then, entered upon a new stage of 
life — a long, sweet, shadowy train of dreams, and fan- 
cies, and forethoughts of an unreal future was for ever 
past. I had attained suddenly to the end of that period 
which is as a tale from the East, * a tale of glory and 
of the sun.' A startling and abrupt truth had come 
upon me in the night, and unawares ! I was awakened, 
and for ever — the charm had fallen froln me ; and I 
was as other men ! The little objects of earth — the «» 
real and daily present — the routine of trifles^^he busde 
and the contest — ^the poor employment and the low am* 
bition-^hese were henceforth to me as to my fellow^ 
kind I was brought at once into the actual wo^ild ) 
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and the armour for defence was girded round me as by 
magic ; the weapon adapted to hardship and to battle 
was in my hand. And all this had happened — ^love — 
disappointment — despair — wisdom — ^while I was yet a 
boy! 

"It was a little while after this interview — but I 
mention it now, for there is no importance in the quar- 
ter from which I heard it — that I learned some few par- 
ticulars of Lucy's marriage. There was, and still is, 
in the world's gossip, a strange story of a rich, foolish 
man, awed as well as gulled by a sharper, and of a 
girl toni to a church with a violence so evident that the 
priest refused the ceremony. But the rite was after- 
ward solemnized by special license, in private, and at 
night. The pith of that story has truth, and Lucy waa 
at once the heroine and victim of the romance. Now, 
then, [ turn to a somewhat different ^train in my nar- 
rative. 

" You, A , who know so well the habits of a 

university life, need not be told how singularly monoto- 
nous and contemplative it may be made to a lonely 
man. The first year I was there I mixed, as you may 
remember, in none of the many circles into which that 
curious and motley society is split. I formed, or rather 
returned to my old passion for study ; yet the study was 
desultory, and wanted that system and vigour on which 
you have, at a later time, complimented my lettered 
ardour. Two or three books, of a vague and unmel- 
lowed philosophy, fell in my way, and I fed upon their 
crude theories. We live alone, and we form a system ; 
we go into the world, and we see the errors in the sys- 
tems of others. To judge and to invent are two oppo- 
site faculties, and are cultivated by two opposite modes 
of life, or, as Gibbon has expressed it, ' conversation 
enriches the understanding, but solitude is the school 
of genius.' 

" My only recreation was^ in long and companionless 
rides ; and in the flat and dreary country around our 
university, the cheerless aspect of nature fed the idle 
melancholy at my heart. In the second year of my 
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ooOege life I roused myself a little from my seclasion 
and rather by accident than design — ^you wiU remember 
that my acquaintance was formed among the men con- 
sidered most able and promising of our time. I ap- 
peared but.lo poor advantage among these young aca- 
demicians, fresh as they were from public schools ; their 
high animal spirits for ever on the wing — ready in wit 
and argument — ^prone now to laugh at trifles, and now 
eamesUy to dispute on them — they stunned and con- 
fused my quiet and grave habits of mind. I have met 
the most brilliant of these men since, and they have 
been astonished, and confessed themselves astonished, 
even at the little and meager reputation I have acquired, 
and at whatsoever conversational ability I can now, 
though only by fits and starts, manage to display. , 
They compliment me on my improvement: they mis- 
take — my intellect is just the game — ^I have improved 
only in the facilify of communicating its fruits. In the 
siunmer of that year I resolved to make a bold effort 
to harden my mind and conquer its fastidious reserve ; 
and I set out to travel over the north of England, and 
the greater part of Scotland, in the humble character 
of a pedestrian tourist. Nothing ever did my charac- 
ter more solid good than that experiment. I was thrown 
among a thousand varieties of character ; I was con- 
tinually forced into bustle and action, and into providing 
far myself— ^BX great and indelible lesson to^rards per- 
manent independence of character. 

^ One evening, in an obscure part of Cumberland, I 
was seeking a short cut to a neighbouring village 
through a gentleman's girounds, in which there was a 
public path. Just within sight of the house (which was 
an old, desolate building, in the architecture of James 
the First, with gable-ends and dingy walls, and deep- 
sunk, gloomy windows), I perceived two ladies at a 
little distance before me ; one seemed in weak and deli^ 
cate health, for she walked slowly and with pain, and 
stopped often as she leaned on her companion. I lin« 
gered behind, in order not to pass them abruptly ; pres- 
ently they turned away towarda the house, and I saw 
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tkem BO more. Yet that frail and bending form, as I 
jBOOO afterward learned— *that form which I did not 
reeogmse— which, by a sort of fatality, I saw only in a 
l^impse, and yet fbr the last time on earth, — ^that form 

—-was Uic wreck of Lucy D ! 

*^ Unconscious of this event in my destiny, I left that 
neighbourhood, and settled for some weeks on the bor- 
ders of the lake Keswick. There, one evening, a let- 
ter, redirected to me from London, reached me. The 
handwriting was that of Lucy ; but the trembling and 
slurred characters, so different from that graceful ease 
which was wont to characterize all she did, filled me, 
even at the first glance, with alarm. This is the letter 
-^read it — you will know then what I have lost ; — 

" ' I write to you, my dear, my unforgotten L » the 
last letter this hand will ever trace. Till now, it would 
have been a crime to write to you ; perhaps it is so 
still— ^ut dyingas I am, and divorced firom all earthly 
thoughts and remembrances, save yours, I feel that I 
cannot quite collect my mind for the last hour until I have 
given you the blessing of one whom you loved once ; 
and when that blessing is given, I think 1 can turn 
away from your image, and sever Willingly the last tie 
that binds me to earth. I will not afflict you by saying 
what I have suffered since we parted-^with what an- 
guish I thought of what jfou would feel when you found 
me gone — ^and with what cruel, what feaiful violence I 
was forced into becoming the wretch I now am. I was 
hurried, I fvas driven, into a dreadful and bitter duty — 
but I thank God that I have fulfilled it. What, what 
have I done, to have been made so miserable through- 
out life as I have been ! I ask my heart, and tax my 
conscience — and every night I think over the sins of 
the day ; they do not seem to me heavy, yet my penance 
has been very great. For the last two years, I do sin- 
cerely think that there has not been one day which I 
have not marked with tears. But enough of this, and 

of myself. You, dear, dear L * let me turn to you I 

Something at my heart tells me that you have not for* 

6 
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gotten that we were once the world to each other, and 
eyen through the changes and the glories of a man's 

life, I think you will not forget it True, L ^ that 

I was a poor, and friendless, and not too well-educated 
girl, and altogether unworthy of your destiny ; but you 
did not think so then — and when you have lost me, it is 
a sad, but it is a real comfort, to feel that that thought 
will never redur to you» Your memory will invest me 
with a thousand attractions and graces I did not pos- 
sess, and all that you recall of me will be Jinked with 
the freshest and happiest thoughts of that period of life 
in which you first beheld me. And this thought, dear- 
est L ■■ > sweetens death to me— and sometimes it 
comforts me for what has been. Had our lot been 
otherwise — ^had we been united, and had you survived 
your love for me, (and what more probable !) my lot 
would have been darker even than it has been. I know 
not how it is — ^perhaps from my approaching death — 
but I seem to have grown old, and to have obtained the 
right to be your monitor and warner. Forgive me, then, 
if I implore you to think earnestly and deeply of the 
great ends of life ; think of them as one might think 
who is anxious to gain a distant home, and who will 
not be diverted from his way. Oh ! could you know 
how solemn and thrilling a joy comes over me as I 
nurse the belief, the certainty, that we shall meet at 
length, and for ever ! Will not that hope also animate 
you, and guide you unerring through the danger and 
the evil of this entangled life ? 

" • May Grod bless you, and watch over you — ^may 
He comfort, and cheer, and elevate your heart to Him ! 
Before you receive this / shall be no more — and my 
love, my care for you will, I ^st and feel, have become 
etemaL — ^Farewell I ' L. M • 

" The letter," continued L , struggling with his 

emotions, ^ was dated from that village through which 
I had so lately passed ; thither I repaired diat ver3r 
night — ^Lucy had been buried the day before ! I stood 
upon a green mound, and a few, few feet below, separated 
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from me by a scanty portion of earth, mouldered that 
heart which had loved me so faithfully and so well ! 
' '* Oh^ God I what a dLSierence throughout the whole 

of this various and teeming earth a single death can 
effect i Sky, sun, air, the eloquent waters, the inspir- 
ing mountain-tops, the murmuring and glossy wood, the 
very 

' Glory in the grass, and splendour in the flower,'— 

« 

do these hold over us an eternal spell ? Are th^ as a 
part and pro)perty of' an unvarying course of nature ? 
Have they aught which is unfailing, steady-r-^ojNe in its 
effect ? Alas ! their attraction is the creature of an ac- 
cident. One gap, invisible to all but ourselfin the 
crowd and turmoil of ihe world, and every thing is . 
changed. In a single hour, the whole process of thought, 
the whole ebb and flow of emotion, may be revulsed 
for the rest of an existence. Nothing can ever seem to 
us as it did : it is a blow upon the fine mechanism by 
which we think, and move, and have our being — ^the 
pendulum vibrates aright no more — ^the dial hath no ac- 
count with time — the process goes on, but it knows no 
' symmetry or order ; — ^it was a single stroke that marred 

it, bi^t the harmony is gone for ever ! I 

' ^ And yet I often think that that shock which jarred 

on the mental, renders yet softer the moral nature. A 
i death that is connected with love unites us by a thou- 

^ sand remembrances to all who have mourned : it builds 

} a bridge between the young and the old ; it gives them 

in common the most touching of human sympathies ; it 
r steals from nature its glory and its exhilaration, not its 

3 tenderness. And what, perhaps, is better than all, to 

]; mourn deeply for the death of another loosens from 

) ouTself the petty desire for, and the animal adherence 

to, life. We have gained the end of the philosopher,' 
and vieWf Mdthout shrinking, the coflin and the pall, i 
" For a year my mind did not return to its former 
pursuits : my scholastic ambition was checked at once.' 
Hitherto I had said, ' if I gain honours, she will know, 
it :' naWf that object was no more, I could not even 
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bear the sight of books : my thonghts had all enidhd 
into torpor — a melancholy listlessness filled and op- 
pressed me — the truditurdies die — the day chasing day 
without end or profit — the cloud after cloud over the 
barren plain — the breath after breath across the un- 
moved mirroi^-<hese were the sole types and images 
of my life. I had been expected by my friends to at- 
tain some of the highest of academical rewards ; yoa 
may imagine that I deceived their expectations. lied 
the muversity and hastened to LondoJa. I was jnsc of 
age. I found mysjelf courted, and I j^unged eagerly 
into soeieiy. The experiment was periious ; but in my 
ease it answered. I left myself no lime for thought : 
gambling, intrigue, dissipation, these are the oocupatioas 
of polished society; they are great resources to a 
wealthy mourner. The *man* stirred again within 
me ; the weakness of my repinings gradually melted 
away beneath the daily trifles of life ; perpetual footp 
steps, though the footsteps of idlers, wore the inscrip- 
tion from the stone. I said to my heart, * why mourn 
when mourning is but vanity, and to regret is only to 
be weak? let me turn to what life has left, let me strug- 
gle to enjoy.' 

'' Whoever long plays ^ part ends by making it natural 
to him* A.t first I was ill at ease in feigning attentaon 
to frivolities ; by degrees frivolities grew into impcnrt- 
ance. Society, like the stage, gives rewards intoxica- 
ting in proportion as they are immediate : the man who 
has but to appear behind the lamps of the orchestra to 
be applauded, must find aU other species of fame distant 
and insipid ; so with society. The wit and the gallant 
can seldom covet praise, which, if more lasting, is leu 
present than that which they-command by a word and 
a glance. And having once tasted the 6clat of social 
power, they cannot resist the struggle to preserve it. 
This, then, grew my case, and it did me good, though 
it has done others evil. Life again presented tp me 
an object ; and, in a little time, I was yet more riveted 
to the world we live in, by, not a love, but, in the phrase 
€f the day, a liaison* I shall pass over this part 
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of my memoirs very briefly; for I wish to come to 
what, as yet, I have but slightly touched on, my literary 
history. This tie was the result of dircumstance, not 
design : the lady was a star in the gteat world, exigeante, 
handsome, warm-hearted, yet not unselflsh.^ It lasted 
about six months, and then snapped for ever ! And 
now the London season was over : summer was upon 
us in all its later prodigality. I was no longer mourn- 
ful, but I was wearied. Ambition, as I lived with the 
world, again dawned upon me. I said, when I saw the 
distinction mediocrity had acquired, * Why content' my- 
self with satirizing the claim ? — why not struggle against 
the claimant V In a word, I again thirsted for know- 
ledge and coveted its power. No\^ comes the main 
history of the Student ; — ^but I have fatigued you enough 
£or the present." 



CONVERSATION THE FIFTH. 

** It was observed by Descartes," said L (as 

we renewed, a day or two after our last conversation, 
the theme we had then begun), •' ' that in order to im- 
. prove the mind, we ought less to learn than to contem- 
plate.' In this sentence lies the use of retirement. 
There are certain moments when study is peculiarly 
grateful to us : but in no season are we so likely to 
profit by it, as when we have taken a breathing-time 
from the noise and hubbub of the world when the world 
has wearied us. Behold me, then, within a long day's 
jomuey from London, in a beautiful country, an old 
house, and a library collected with great laboffr by one 
of my forefathers, and augmented in more- modern 
works at the easy cost of expense by myself. 

" The first branch of letters to which I directed my 
application was moral philosophy ; and the first book I 
seized upon was Helvetius, I know of no work so 

6* 
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faac Inating to a yonng thinker as die * Discom d« I'Bs*' 
prit:* the variet^t the anecdote, the illustration, the 
graceful criticism, the solemn adjuration, the brilliant 
point that characterize the work, and render it so at- 
tractive, not as a treatise only, but a composition, would 
alone make that writer delightful tamany who mistake 
the end of his system, and are incapable of judging its 
wisdom in parts ; and, in spite of one metaphysical 
error, its admirable utility as a code of morals." 

A. You think so highly, then, of Helvetios f His 
merits are not merely a scholastic question of letters. 
Though not extensively popular in himself, Helvetius 
must be considered the great aposde of a philosophy 
ably advocated in England, and every day increasing 
in its disciples. 

L, Let us, then, pause a moment upon ijjiM writer* 
His metaphysical error is in supposing all men bom 
with the same capacity ; in resolving all effects of char- 
acter and genius to education. For, in the first place, 
the weight of proof being thrown upon him, he does not 
prove the fact ; and, secondly, if he did prove it, neither 
we nor his system would be a whit the better for it : for 
the utmost human and possible care in education canuot 
make all men alike ;* and whether a care above hu- 
manity could do so is, I apprehend, of very litde con* 
sequence in the eyes of practical and sensible beings. 
Yet even this dogma has been beneficial, if not true : 
for the dispute nt occasioned obliged men to examine, 
and to allow the wonders that education can effect, and 
the general features in common which a common mode 
of education can bestow upon a people ; — ^grand truths, 
to which the human race will owe all that is feasible 
in its progress towards amelioration ! But passing from 
this point, and steering from the metaphysical to the 

r * For chance being included in Helretins's idea of education, and, Indeed, 
according to him (Essay iii. Chap. IX " making the greatest share of it," it la 
evident that we must agree in what ne himself almost immediately afterward 
■ays, viz. "That no persons being placed exactly iii the same circomscancea, 
no person can receive exactly the same education**— td est^ no persons can ha 
exactly the same— Uie question then is reduced to a mere scholastic depute. 
A« long as both panics agree that no persons can be made exa0(}y tlM < 
)^ isaUABi Tory Itttie ftum wltti )|iun«r cgmes ti)9 Impoaeihi^ 
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^mOfe plainly moral portion of his school^ let us see 
whether he has given to that most mystical word tirtitb 
ics true solution. We alljmow the poetit;al and mdis- 
linct meanings with which the lofty soul of Plato, and 
the imitative jargon of his followers, clothed the word 
«— a symmetry, a harmony, a beautiful abstraction, in- 
variable, incomprehensible — that is the Platonic virtue. 
Then eomes the hard and shrewd refining away pf the 
worldly school. ** What is virtue here," say they, •* is 
lice at our antipodes : the laws of morals are arbitrary 
jaind uncertain:-— 

' InpiMleiir A la Maoqiiey et propbice A Miidlne ;^ 

ibere is no permanent and immutable rule of good; 
Mrtue is but a dream." Helvetius is the first who has 
fioC invented, but rendered popular, this great, this use- 
ful, this all-satisfying interpretation, ** Virtue is the hab- 
itude of directing our actions to the public good ; the 
love of virtue is but the desire of the general happiness ; 
■virtuous actions are those which contribute to that happi- 
aiess.* In this clear and beautiful explanation all con- 
iradictions are solved : actions may be approved in one 
country, condemned in another, yet this interpretation 
will remain unchanged in its truth. What may be fo^ 
the public good in China may not be so in the He- 
brides ; yet, so long as we consult the public good, 
wheresoever we are thrown, our intentions are virtuous* 
We have thus, in every clime, one star always before 
«8 $ and, without recurring to the dreams of Plato, we 
are not driven, by apparent inconsistencies, to find virtue 
itself a dream. ^ The face of Truth is not less fair 
and beautiful for all the counterfeit visors which have 
been put upon her.*^t 

A. And it is from this explanation of the end of 
ynxtae that Bentham has deduced his definition of the 
end of government. Both tend to the public good ; or, 
•in yet broader terms, th^ greatest happiness of' the 
greatest number. It is a matter worthy of much pon* 
dering, to think that the end of virtue and the end of 
^good government ean only have the same explanation* 
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L. Yes ; and hence a surpassing merit in Hdvetias ! 
•^more than any reasoner before him : he united public 
virtues with private. Though so excellent, so exem- 
plary himself, in the minor charities and graces of Ufe^ 
he forbore, like egotistical preachers, to dwell upon 
them: they are less important to mankind than the 
great principles of public conduct — ^principles which 
rule states and enlighten them. It was a noble truth 
at that time, the father of how much that is inestimable 
now, to proclaim, '* that, in order to perfectionize our 
moral state, legislators had two methods : the first, to 
unite private interests to the general interest ; the other, 
to advance the progress and diffusion of intellect.** 
This is a maxim the people should wear ki their hearts. 

A, Yes ; . before Helvetius, moralists were in league 
with the ills that are : they preached to man to amend 
himself, not to amend his laws, without which all ame- 
lioration is partial. To what use would it be to tell 
the modem Greeks not to lie? Give them a code, in 
which to lie would be to sin against self-interest. 

L. The form of government gives its tone to popu« 
lar opinion. It is in proportion as popular opinion 
honours or neglects a virtue, that that yinue is popu- 
larly followed. In commercial countries, wealth is re- 
spectability ; in despotic countries flattery is considered 
wisdom : the passions lead men to action, and the pas- 
sions are excited according to the reward proposed to 
them. These are grave and weighty truths : we are 
to thank Helvetius if they are now. known. 

A. And passing from his morals, how fine are his 
critical remarks — ^how acute his knowledge of the world 
— how delicate his appreciation of the noble and the 
just ! 

Zr. For instance, what a perfect example of a refined 
idea (viz. an idea, the naturalness and beauty of which 
requires some attention to discover) he selects from 
Moli^re. Harpagon suspects his valet of having robbed 
him, and not finding any thing in his pocket, says, 
"Give me what thou hast stolen — without searching T 
^nds moi, sans te fouiUeri.ce que tu ia*as vol6A 
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' A, And in a previous chapter, how beautiful an illus* 
tration has he gleaned from Uie oriental fables, in order 
to show die grace with which the imagination may 
invest a dentiment. A happy lover, by Sie following 
allegory, attributes to his mistress, and to Us love for 
her, the qnalkies admired in himself: — 

^I was one day in thet bath; an odoriferous piece 
of earth passed from the hand of one I loved into my 
own. * Art thou,' said I to it, ' art thou musk — art thou 
amber V — * Nay,* it replied, ' I am but a piece of the com* 
mon earth ; but I have oome in contact witli the rose ; 
her fragrance imbued me ; without >er I should st^ 
be but a piece of the common earth !* ** 

Xr. I wish, indeed, that these sparkling and beautiful 
ornaments that so thickly, even to redundance, bestrew 
his works, would induce readers who shun a dry book 
on morals to enter upon his. No work can be more 
useful* to Englishmen at this moment : no work eon* 
tains clearer elucidations of those truths for which they 
are now daily contending : no work would more serve 
to ennoble our national character — ^to lift us from the 
sordid and low desires of omr bartering and huckster- 
ing spirit of pounds, and pence — ^lift us to the comprc"" 
hension of the objects of a true glory : no work, in a 
word, can more tend to exalt our litUe, domestic, hig- 
gling, narrow virtues, into a lofty and generous code. 

A. And yet this writer is supposed by the shallow 
Bcntimentalists and canting ScoUists of the hour^ to be 
of a school that debases and degrades. 

L. Because he has taken men from their own delu- 
aions, and taught them, that in order to avoid a deluge, 
it is better to learn honesty than to erect a Babel. 

A. But I have diverted you from the thread of your 
narrative. To what new studies did your regard for 
Helvetiua direct you ? 

L, It did not immediately lead to new studies, but 
gave a more solid direction to those I had formerly in 
dulged. I had, as I mentioned, been before addicted to 

* And this ptraoMton mmt be my apology for detailing at socb l«Dfth ciltt. 
nH wUeli must appear to many reMen not a little .tealooa. 
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abstract specolation ; but it was of a drea^iy and wli 
oasL I now sought to establish philosophy on the basis 
of common sense.* I recommenced^then, a stem and 
resolute course of metaphysical study^ giving, indeed, a 
slighter attention to the subtleties which usually occupy 
the student, than to the broader principles on which the 
spirit of human conduct and our daily actions do se- 
credy depend. Moral philosophy^ is the grandest of 
all sciences : dietaphysics, abstracted from moral phi' 
losophy, is at once the most pedantic and the most 
frivolous. Hominem delirum qui verborum minutiis 
remm frangit pondera. Slowly and reluctantly did I 
turn from the consideration of motives to that of actions 
— ^from morals to history. Volney has said, in his ex- 
cellent lectures, that the proper state of. mind for. the 
examination of history, is that in which we ^^ hold the 
judgment in suspense." This truth is evident; yet 
they who allow the doctrine when couched in the above 
phrase might demur if the phrase were a little altered ; 
and, instesid of a suspension of judgment, we spoke of 
a state of doubt. It is true ! in this state, a state of 
** investigating doubC' history should be studied. In 
doubt, all the faculties of the mind are aroused — ^we 
sill, we weigh, we examine — every page is a trial to 
the energies of the understanding. But confidence is 
sleepy and inert. If we make up our minds before- 
hand to believe all we are about to read, the lecture 
glides down the memory without awakening one thought 
by the way. We may be^ stored with dates and le- 
gends ; we may be able to conclude our periods by a 
fable about Roi;ne ; but we do not feel that we have 
reasoned as well as ^read. Our minds may be fuller, 
but our intellects are not sharper than they were before ; 
we have studied, but not investigated : — to what use is 
investigation to those who are already persuaded ? There 
is the same difference between the advantage of history 
to him who weighs, because he mistrusts, and to him 
who discriminates nothing, because he believes all, as 
there is between the value of a commonplace book and 
ji philosophical treatise. The first may be more f^ll 
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of facts than the latter, bat the latter is facts turned to 
use. It is this state of rational doubt which a metft' 
physical coarse of study naturally induces. It is, there^ 
fore, after the investigation of morals that we should 
turn to history. Nor is this all the advantage which 
we derive from the previous study of morals. History 
were, indeed, an old almanac to him who knows nei- 
ther what is right, what wrong ; where governments 
have been wise, where erroneous. History, regarded 
in the light of political utility, is, to quote Volney again, 
** a vast collection of moral and social experiments, 
which mankind make involuntarily and very expen* 
sively dn themselves.** But we must know the princi- 
ples of the science before we can apply the experiments* 

A. And yet, while the real uses of history are philo- 
sophical, a mere narrator of facts is often far better 
than a philosophical historian. 

L. Because it is better to reflect for ourselves than 
to safer others to reflect for us. A philosopher has a 
sybtem ; he views things according to his theory ; he 
is unavoidably partial ; and, like Lucian's painter, he 
paints his one-eyed princes in profile. 

A. It is especially in our language that the philoso- 
phical historians have been most dangerous. No man 
can give us history through a falser medium than Hume 
and Gibbon have done. 

Xr. And this not only from the inaccuracy of their 
facts, but their general way of viewing facts. Hume 
tells the history of a faction, and Gibbon the history 
of oligarchies — the people, the people are altogether 
omitted by both. The fact is, neither of them had 
seen enough of the mass of men to feel that history 
should be something mpre than a chronicle of dynasties, 
however wisely chronicled it be : they are fastidious 
and graceful scholars ; their natural leanings are to^ 
wards the privileged elegancieis of life: eternally 
sketching human nature, they give us, perhaps, a 
skeleton tolerably accurate — ^it is the flesh and blood 
Ihey are unable to accomplish : their sympathies are 
fiyr the conrtly — their minds were not robust enough \», 
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feel 0]nDpathi6« with the imdiadeiiied and iiiil«ir«lled 
tribes : each moat pretends to what he most wanta-^ 
Hume* with his smooth afiectatioii of candour, is never 
candid — and Gibbon, perpetually philosophiasing, is 
never philosoj^icaL 

ji. Tacitus and Polybios are not easily equalled. 

L. And why t Because both Tacitus and Polybioe 
had seen the world in more turbulent periods than out. 
historians have done ; the knowledge of their Jdnd waa 
not lightly printed, but deeply and fearfully iunrowedy 
as it were, upon their hearts ; theur shrewd) yet dark 
wisdom, was the fruit of a terrible experience* GibboD 
boasts of the benefit he derived for his History fron 
being a captain in die militia ; it was from no such 
holyday service that Polybius acquired kU method of 
painting wars. As the Megalopolitan passed throfigll 
his stormy and bold career ; as he learned nnigh ka* 
sons in the camp, and imbued himself with the cold 
sagacity which the diplomatic intrigues be shared both 
required and taught, he was slowly hoarding that mass 
of observation, that wonderful intuition into the true 
spirit of facts, that pawer of seeing at a glance the im^ 
probable, and through its clouds and darkness seiadng 
at onee upon the truth, which characterize the frag- 
ments of his great history, and elevate what m other 
hands would have been but a collection of military bul' 
letins, into so estimable a manual for the statesman and 
the civilian. And when we glance over the life of the 
far greater Roman, we see no less palpably how much 
the. wisdom of the closet was won by the stem nature 
of those fields of action in which he who had witnessed 
the reign of a Doniitian was cast. When we grow 
chained to his page by the gloomy intenseness of his 
colourings — when crime after crime, in all the living 
blackness of those fearful days, arises before us — ^when 
in his grasping apothegms the fierce secrets of kings 
lie bared before m — when in every sentence we shud- 
der at a record — in every character we mark a portent, 
ytt a mirror of the times, — ^we feel at <mce how neeea* 
eary to that force and fidelity must have bean ifae ae* 
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vdrity and darkness of his experience. Through actioft, 
toil, public danger, and public honours, he sought his 
road to philosophy,* a road beset with rapuie and 
slaughter ; every slave that fell graved in his heart a 
warning, every horror he experienced animated and 
armed his genius. Saturate with the spirit of his age, 
his page has made it incarnate for posterity — actual, 
vivified, consummate, and entire. If, indeed, it be dread 
and ghastly, it is the dread and ghastliness of an un- 
natural life. Time has not touched it with a chamel 
touch. The magician has preserved the race in their 
size and posture, motionless, breathless ; in all elsey 
unchanged as in life. 

A, It is a great loss to our language that Bolingbroke 
never fulfilled what seems to have been the intention 
of his life, and the expectation of his friends — ^viz. the 
purpose so often alluded to in his Letters, of writing a 
History. 

L. Yes ; from all he has left us, he seems to have 
been pre-eminently qualified for the task : his thoughts 
so just, yet so noble ; his penetration into men so keen ; 
his discernment of true virtue so exact ! 

JL. He gave, certainly, its loftiest shape to the doc- 
trine of Utility, and is the real father of that doctrine 
in England.! 
' L, Returning from these criticisms on historians to the 

f effect which history produces, I cannot but think that 

1 its general efiect tends rather to harden the heart against 

I > mankind. Its* experience, so long, so consistent, so 

1 unvarying, seems a silent and irresistible accuser of the 

( human species. Men have taken the greatest care to 

1 preserve their most unanswerable vilifier. All forms 

f of government, however hostile to each other, are alike 

J in one effect — ^the general baseness of the governed. 

> What differs the boasted Greece from the contemned 

* It is a great proof of tbe wisdom tbe world bad taagbt him, tluit tlioafk 
be differed with PUny on atl politieal and public Yiews, the difitoance never 
impaired their private ft-iendship. 

f The Utilitatiane have quite overlooked their obiigationa to Lord Boliof- 
hnke :— 4hey do iiot aeem to be aware with what a life and naOeaty Iw tran^ 
lenred their doctrine ttom morals to politics. 

7 D 
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Persia f — the former produces some hundred named 
which the latter cannot equal. True ! But what are 
a few atoms culled from the sea-sands t — ^what a few 
great men to the happiness of the herd ? Are not the 
Greek writers, the Greek sages, more than all others, 
iull of contempt for the mass around them t — the fraud, 
the ingratitude, the violence, the meanness, the raiseiy 
of their fellow-beings— do not these make Uie favounte 
subject of ancient satire and ancient declamation / And 
even among their great men, how few on whose merits 
history can at once decide I — how few unsullied, even 
by the condemnation of their own time. Plutarch says 
that the good citizens of Athens were the best men the 
world ever produced ; but that her bad citizens were 
unparalleled for their atrocities, their impiety, their per- 
.fidy. Let us look over even tlie good citizens Plutarch 
'would select, and, judging them by the rules of their 
age, how much have the charitable still left to forgive ! 
"W ere I to sdect a personation of the Genius of Athens, 
I would choose Themistocles ; a great warrior and a 
wise man, resolute in adversity, accomplished in expe- 
dients, consummate in address. Reverse the portrait : 
he begins his career by the most unbridled excesses ; 
he turns from them, it is said — ^to what ?— ^to the gross- 
est flattery of the multitude : the people he adulates at 
first, he continues to rule by deceiving ; he has recourse 
to the tricks and arts of superstition to serve the designs 
and frauds of ambition.* He governs professedly as a 
quack,t He thinks first of destroying, his allies, and, 
baffled in that, contents himself with plundering thent> 
Not naturally covetous, he yet betrays his host (Timo* 
creon the Rhodian) for money. Vain, as well as rapa- 

* When be was clioten admiral by the Atbcnians, be put off all afiUrs, pob- 
lic and private, to tbe day that he was about to embark, in order that he might 
appear, in havinga great deal of biuiness to transact, with a greater dignity 
and importance (Plutarch). It is quite clear that all the business thus deferred 
must hare been very badly done, and thus a trick to preserve power was nobler 
and better in his eyes than a care Ibr tbe public advantage. 

t As an evidenoe how little the wisdom of tt^e chiefe had descended to tli0 
deliberations of the people,— viz. how little the majority profited by their Ama 
of govemment^we find that when an Athenian oruor araued a eertain poinf 
tooelosely with Thenuatoclea, the people atoowl him, and thej 
Ilia with. So madiftr free dlannrtaa Mnom the aari«itfc 
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ciocis, he lavishes in ostentation what he gains hy mean* 
ness. Lastly—" linking one virtue with a thousand 
crimes" — he completes his own character, and consum- 
mates the illustration he affords of the spirit of his 
country, by preserving to the last (in spite of his ho!-' 
low promises of aid to the Barbarian, in spite of his 
resentment) his love to his native city — a passion that 
did not prevent error, nor baseness, nor crime, exerted 
in her 4;ause — but prevented all hostility against her. 
The most selfish, the most crafty, the most heartless 
of men destroyed himself^ raiher ilran injure Greece. 

A. Leaving his life a proof that patriotism is a''con» 
tracted and unphilosophical feeling ; it eitibraces but a 
segment of morals. Philanthropy is the only consist- 
ent species of public love. A patriot may be honest 
in one thing, yet a knave in all else — a philanthropist 
sees and seizes the whole of virtue. 

L. And it is by philanthropy, perhaps (a modem 
affection), that we may yet add a more pleasing supple- 
ment to the histories of the past. IHlis hope can alone 
correct the feeling of despair for human amendment, 
which history otherwise produces : "^e can, alas ! only 
counteract the influence of past facts by recurring to 
the dreams of enthusiasts for the future ; by clinging to 
some one or other of those dreams ; and by a liope 
that, if just, is at least unfounded by any example in 
gone ages : that by the increase of knowledge, mea 
f will approach to that political perfection which does not 

^ depend alone on the triumphs of art, or the advance of 

^ sciences — ^which does not depend alone on palaces, 

'^ and streets, and temples, and a few sounding and solemn 

^ names, but which shall be felt by the common herd, 

p* viz. by the majority of the people : felt by them in im- 

proved comfort ; in enlightened minds ; in consistent 
^ virtues; in effects, we must add, which no causes 

t have hitherto produced. For why study the mysteries 

I of legislation and government % Why ransack the past, 

^ ancl extend our foresigiit to distant ages ? if our skill 

> . can only improve, as hitherto it has only improved, the 

I copcjition of oligarchies ; if it can only give the purple 
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and the palace to the few — if it must lea^e in every 
state the degraded many to toil, to sweat, to consume 
the day in a harsh and stehl conflict with circumstance 
for a bare subsistence ; their faculties dormant ; their 
energies stifled in the cradle ; strangers to all that en- 
nobles, refines, exalts ; if at every effort to rise they 
are encountered by a law, and every enterprise darkens 
with them into a crime ; if, when we cast our eyea 
among the vast plains of life, we see but one universal 
arena oi labour, bounded on all sides by the gibbet, the 
hulks, the whe^l, the prioo« ; all ignorance, prejudice, 
bloodshed, sin i—^( this state is to endure for ever on 
^anh, why straggle for a freedom which a few onlyjcan 
enjoy — for an enlightenment, which can bat call forth 
a few himlnotts sparks from an atmosphere of gloom ; for 
a political prosperity which pr^s a throne, and gives 
steeds to a triumphAL car, and animates the winged 
words of eloquence, or the golden tomes of verse, or the 
lofty speculation of science — and yet leaves these glo- 
ries and eflects knxt as fractions that weigh not one 
moment against the incalculable sum of human mise- 
ries ? Alas ! if tlfis be the eternal doom of mortality, 
let us close our books, let us shut the avenues to our 
minds and hearts, let us despise benevolence as a van- 
ity, and speculation as a dream. Let us play the Teian 
with life, think only of the Rose and Vine, and since 
<Hur most earnest endeavours can effect so little to 
others, let us not extend- our hopes -and our enjoyments 
beyond the small and safe circle of Self! No: man 
must either believe in the perfectibility of his species, 
or virtue and the love of others are but a heated and 
objectless enthusiasm. 

A. And this hope, whether false or true, gains ground 
daily. 

L. I muSt own, that until it broke upon me I saw^ 
nothing m learning but despondency and gloom^ As 
clouds across the heaven, darkening the light, and 
fading one after the other into air, seemed the fleo^in^ 
shadows which Philosophy bad called forth between 
the Earth and Sun. If, day afler xlay, in my solitsuy 
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retreat, I pondered over the old aspirations of sages, 
with the various jargon with which, in pursuit of truth, 
they have disguised error, I felt that it was not to teach 
myself to be wise, but to learn to despair of wisdoms 
What a waste of our power — what a mockery of our 
schemes seemed the fabrics they had erected — the 
Pythagorean unity and the Heraclitan fire to which 
that philosopher of wo reduced the origin of all things. 
And the " Homoomeria^ and primitive " intelligence" of 
Anaxagoras ; and the affinity and discord of Empedo- 
cles, and the atoms of Epicurus, and the bipart and 
pre-existent soul which was evoked by Plato : was there 
not something mournful in the wanderings and chime- 
ras of these lofty natures ? — ^fed as they were in caves 
and starry solitudes, and winged by that intense and 
augus| contemplation, which they of the antique world 
were alone able to endure. And when, by a sounder 
study, or a more fortunate train of conjecture, the 
erratic enterprise of their knowledge approached the 
truth — when Democritus, for a moment, and at inter- 
vals, eyes by a glimmering light the true 'courses of the 
heavenly host — or when Ari^ippus, amid the roseate 
and sparkling errors of his creed, yet catches a glimpse 
of the true doctrine of morals and the causes of human 
happiness — or when the lofty Zeno and the sounder 
Epicurus, differing in the path, meet at length at the 
true goal — and then again start forth into delusion ; their 
very approach to truth, so momentary and partial, only- 
mocks the more the nature of human wanderings, — 
^ caput ac fontem ignorant, divinant, ac delirant om- 
nes."* Couple then the records of Philosophy with 
those of History ; couple the fallacies of the wise with 
the sorrow and the sufferings of the herd, and how 
dark and mournful is our knowledge of the past, and 
therefore our prospects of the future ! And how selfish 
does this sentiment render our ambition for the present ! 
How vain seem the mighty struggle and small fruit of 
chose around us ! Look at this moment at the agita- 
(jon and ferment of the world — ^with what pretence cai| 

* Exaami CoUoqoia; Hedoniiu et SpudoBOfl. 
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they who believe that the past is the mirror of the 
future lash themselves into interest for any cause or 
principle, save that immediately profitable to self ! To 
them, if deeply and honestly acquainted with history 
and the progress of knowledge — ^lo them how vain must 
seem the struggles and aspirations of the crowd \ Why 
do the people imagine a vain thing t Why the hope 
and the strif^ of the rejoicing Gaul ; or the slow murmur 
thatforetels irruption through the bright lands of Jtaiy? 
Why should there be blood spilt In the Vistula ? or 
why should the armed Belgian dispute for governments 
and kings? Whj agitate ourselves for a name — an 
ideal good! These orations, and parchments, and 
meetings, and threats, and prayers — this clamour for 
^ reform,^ — ^how miserable a delusion must it seem to 
him who believes that the mass of men must for ever 
be ^ the hewers of wood and drawres of water T To 
them uo change raises the level of existence ; famine 
still urges on to laboiur — want still forbids knowledge. 
What matters whether this law be passed, or that fleet 
be launched, er that palace built, their condition is the 
same ; the happiest consurrenee of accident and wis- 
dom brings them but a greater certainty of labour. A 
free state does not redeem them from toil, nor a despot- 
ism increase it. So long as the sun rises and sets, so 
long must their bread be won with travail, and their life 
'* be rounded" with the temptation to crime. It seems, 
therefore, to me, impossible for a wise and well-learned 
man to feel sincerely, and without self-interest, for the 
public good, unless he believe that laws and increased 
knowledge will at length, however gradually, devise 
some method of raising the great multitude to a nearer 
equality of comfort and intelligence with the few ; that 
human nature is capable of a degree of amelioratioa 
that it seems never hitherto to have reached ; and that 
the amelioration will be felt from the surface to the 
depth of the great social waters, over which the spirit 
shall move. The republics of old never effected this 
object. To expect it, society must be alte^red as well 
as legislation* It is for this reason that I feel gladt 
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with an ingenious and admiraHe writer,* that evea 
theory is at work : I am glad that inquiry wanders, 
even to the fallacies of Owen, or the chimeras of St. 
Simon. Out of that inquiry good may yet come ; and 
some future Bacon overturn the axioms of an old school, 
polluted, not redeemed, by every new disciple. To the 
man who finds it possible to entertain this hope, how 
different an aspect the world wears ! Casting his glance 
forward, how wondrous a light rests upon the future ! 
the farther he extends his vision, the brighter the light. 
Animated by a hope more sublime than wishes bounded 
to earth ever before inspired,, he feels armed with the 
courage to oppose surrounding prejudice, and the war- 
fare of hostile customs. No sectarian advantage, no 
petty benefit is before him ; he sees but the regenera- 
tion of mankind. It is with this object that he links 
his ambition, that he unites his efforts and his name ! 
From the disease, and the famine, and the toil around, his 
spirit bursts into prophecy, and dwells among future 
'ages ; even if in error, he luxuriates through life in the 
largest benevolence, and dies — ^if a visionary — ^the vis- 
ionary oi the grandest dream. 



CONVERSATION THE SIXTH. ^ 

It is a singularly pretty spot in which L resides. 

Perhaps some of the most picturesque scenery in Eng- 
land is in the neighbourhood of London, and as I rode 
the other day, in the early April, along the quiet lane 

which branches from the main road to L ^'s house, 

Spring never seemed to me to smile upon a lovelier 
prospecL The year had broken into its youth as with 
a suddea and hilarious bound. A few days before, I had 
passed along the same road — all was sullen and win^ 
tjy — the March wind had swept along dry hedges and 
» * TiM AailMr or EMsya on UiA PabUcation of Qpinioii, ffec 
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leafless trees — ^the only birds I had encountered weTB 
two melancholy sparrows in the middle of the road — 
too dejected even to chirp : but now a glory had passed 
over the earth — ^the trees were dight in that delicate 
and lively verdure which we cannot look upon without 
feeling a certain freshness creep over the heart Here 
and there thick blossoms burst in clusters from the 
fragrant hedge, and (as a schoolboy pranked out in the 
hoops and ruffles, of his grandsire) the white thorn 
deemed to mock at the past winter by assuming its 
garb. Above, about, around — all was in motion, in 
progress, in joy — the birds, which have often seemed 
to me like the messengers from earth to heaven — charged 
with the homage and gratitude of Nature, and gifted with 
the most eloquent of created voices to fiilfil the mission; 
— the birds were upon, every spray, their music upon 
every breath of air. Just where the hedge opened to the 
left, I saw the monarch of English rivers glide on his 
serene and silver course->~and in the valley on either 
side of his waters, village, spire, cottage, and, at rarer 
yet thick intervals, the abodes of opulence looked out 
among the luxuriant blossoms and the vivid green by 
which they were encircled. It was a thoroughly Eng- 
lish scene. For I have always thought that the pecu- 
liar characteristic of Englfsh scenery is a certain air 
of content. There is a more serene and happy smile 
on the face of an English landscape than is found in 
any which, far more rich and voluptuous in its features, 
I have admired in other countries. 
I Presently I came to the turn of the lane which led 

at once to L ^'s house — ^in a few minutes I was at 

die gate. Within, the grounds, though not^ extensive, 
have the appearance of being so — ^the trees are of great 
size, and the turf is broken into many a dell and hol- 
low, which gives the ground a park-like appearance. 
,The house is quaint and old-fashioned (not G^othic or 
|Elizabethan) in its architecture ; it seems to have been 
^egun at the latter period of the reign of James the First, 
and to have undergone sundry alterations, the latest of 
If Uph might have occurred at the time of Aqiub. Tl^o 
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old brown bricks are covered with jessamine and ivy, 

and the room in which L generally passes his day 

looks out. upon a grove of trees, among which, at every 
opening, are little clusters and parterres of flowers 
And in this spot, half- wood, half-garden, I found my 
friend, seduced from his books by the waiTUth and beauty 
of the day, seated on a rustic bench, and surrounded by 
the numerous dogs which, of all specitBs and all sizes 
he maintains in general idleness and favour. 

" I love," said L-^ — » speaking of these retainers* 
** like old Montaigne, to have animal life around me. 
The mere consciousness and sensation of existence ia 
80 much stronger in brutes than in ourselves, their joy 
in the common air and sun is so vivid and buoyant, that 
I (who think we should sympathize with all thitigs if 
we would but condescend to remark all thiags) feel a 
contagious exhilaration of spirits in . their openness to 
pleasurable perceptions. And how happy, in reality, 
the sentiment of life is ! — ^how glorious a calm we in- 
hale in the warm sun ! — ^how rapturous a gladness in 
the fresh winds !; — ^how profound a meditation, a delight 
in the stillness of * the starry tinle !' — how sufficient 
alone to make us happy is external nature, were it not 
for these eternal cares that we create for ourselves. 
Man would be happy but that he is forbidden to be so 
by men. The most solitary persons have always been 
the lea^^r repining." 

A. Bin then their complacency arise? from the stag- 
nation of the intellect — it is indifference, not happiness. 

L. Pardon me, I cannot think so. How many have 
found solitude not only, as Cicero calls it, the pabulum 
of the mind, but the nurse of their genius ! How many 
of the world's most sacred oracles have been uttered, 
like those of Dodona, from the silence of deep woods ! 
Look over the lives of men of genius, — ^how far the 
larger proportion of them have been passed in loneli- 
ness. No, for my part I think solitude has its reward 
both for the dull and the wise ; — ^the former are therein 
more sensible to the mere animal enjoyment which is 
their only source of happiness ; the latter are not (by the 

D3 
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irritation, the jealousy, the weariness, the round of smkB 
cares, which the crowd produces) distracted from that 
eontemplation and those pursuits which constitute the 
chief luxury of their life, and the re coXov of their desires. 
There is a feeling of escape, when a man who has cul- 
tivated his faculties rather in thought than action finds 
himself, after s( long absence in cities, returned to the 
spissa nemora domitsque Nympharumj which none but 
lumself can comprehend. With what a deep and ear- 
nest dilation Cowley luxuriates in ^at, the most elo- 
quent essay j^erhaps in the language ! — although, as a 
poet, the author of the Darideis was idolized far be- 
yond his merits by a courtly audience, and therefore 
was not susceptible, like ^ most of his brethren, of that 
neglect of the crowd which disgusts our hearts by mor- 
tifying our ranity. How calm, how august, and yet 
how profoundly joyful is the vein with which he dwells 
on the contrast of the town and the country ! ^ We are 
here among the vast and noble scenes of Nature. We 
are there among the pitiful shifts of policy. We walk 
here in the light and open ways of Divine bounty. We 
grope there in the dark and conftised lal^oinths of hu 
man malice !** 

A. Tfkere is a zest even in turning from the harsher 
subjects, not only of life, but of literature, to passages 
like these ! How these green spots of the poetry of 
sentiment soften and regenerate the heart ! 

L, And so, after wadmg through the long and dry 
details which constitute the greater part of history, yov 
may conceive the pleasure with which I next turned to 
that more grateful way of noting the progress of nationsr 
-—the history of their literature. 

A. I thank you for renewing the thread broken off 
in our last conversation. We had been speaking of the 
reflections which history awakened in your mind. Thai 
necessary (and yet how seldom a useful) study was 
followed then by the relaxation of more graceful lite- 
rature. 

L. Yes, and in the course of this change a singular 
l^eqt was produced in my habits of mind. Hitherto I 
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had read without much emulation. Philosophy, whik 
it soothes the reason, damps the ambition. And so few 
among historians awaken our more lively feelings, and 
80 little in history encourages us to pass the freshness 
of our years in commemorating details at once frivo- 
lous to relate and laborious to collect, that I did not 
find myself tenlpted by either study to compose a trea- 
tise or a records But Fiction now opened to me her 
rich and wonderful world — I was brought back to early 
(and early are always aspiring) feelings— by those ma* 
gical fascinations which had been so dear to my boy* 
hood. The sparkling stores of wit and fancy, the deep 
and various mines of poesy, stretched before me, and I 
was covetous \ t desired to possess, and to reproduce. 
There is a German legend of a man who had resisted 
all the temptations the earth could offer. Jhe demon 
opened to his gaee the marvels beneath the earth. 
Trees effulgent with diamond fruits, pillars of gold, and 
precious stones. Fountains With water of a million 
hues« and over all a floating and delicious music instead 
of air. The tempter succeeded: — ^envy and desire 
were created in the breast that had been calm till then. 
This weakness was a type of mine ! — I was not only 
charmed with the works around me, but I became en- 
vious of the rapture which they who created them must^ 
I fancied, have enjoyed. I recalled that intense and 
all-glowing description which De Stael has given in her 
Essay on Enthusiasm, of the ecstasy which an author 
enjoys, not in th« publication, but the production of his 
work. Gould Shakspeare, I exclaimed, have composed 
fais mighty Temple to Fame, without feeling, himself, 
the inspiration which consecrated the fame ? Must he 
not have enjoyed, above all the rest of mankind, every 
laugh that rang from Falstaff, or every moral that 
came from the melancholy Jaquest Must he not 
have felt the strange and airy rapture of a preter- 
natural being, when his soul conjured up the Desert 
Island, the Caliban, and the Ariel ? Must he not have 
been intoxicated with a gladness, lighter and more deli'* 
eate, yet, oh, more exquisite and rich, than any which 
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^eatth can faUier, when his fancjdweh 
^^i^r-noon under the green boughs with Ti- 
iK^f^oked on the ringlets of the fairies^ dewy 
i^ ^sses of the flowers ? And was there no de- 
0f-*^e dark and weird terror with which he invoked 
^irisly Three, " so withered and so wild in their 
^f** who, in foretelling, themselves created the bloody 
f^o'iiies of Macbeth t — So far from believing, as some 
jjgve done, that the feelings of genius are inclined to 
madness and dejection — ^it seemed to me vitally neces' 
saty to genius to be vividly susceptible to cDJoyment. 
The poet in prose or verse — the creator — can only 
stamp his images forcibly on the page in proportion as 
he has forcibly felt, ardently nursed, and long brooded 
over them. And how few among the mass of writings 
that float down to posterity are not far more impreg- 
nated with the bright colourings of the mind, than its 
gloomier hues. Homer, Virgil, Ariosto, Goethe, Vol- 
taire, Scott — and, perhaps, a lower grade — Cervantes, 
Fielding, Le Sage, Moliere. What a serene and health- 
ful cheerfuhiess ! nay, what a quick and vigorous zest 
for life are glowingly visible in all ! — ^It is with a very 
perverted judgment that some have fastened on the few 
exceptions to the rule, and have asserted that the gloom 
of Byron or the morbidity of Rousseau characterize, 
not the individual, but the tribe. Nay, even in these 
exceptions, I imagine that, could we accurately exam- 
ine, we should find, that the capacity to enjoy strongly 
pervaded their temperament, and itiade out of their 
^iefs a luxury ! — Who shall say whether Rousseau 
breathing forth his reveries, or Byron tracing the pil- 
grimage of Childe Harold, did not more powerfully 
feel the glory of the task, than' the sorrow it was to im- 
mortalize ? Must they not have been exalt f*d with an 
.almost divine gladness, by the beauty of their own 
ideas, the melody of their own murmurs, the wonders 
of their own art? Perhaps we should find that Rous- 
seau did not experience a deeper pleasure, though it 
might be of a livelier hue, when he dwelt on his racy 
.enjoyment of his young and pedestrian excufsionythan 



when in his old age, and his benighted but haunted 
mood, he filled the solitude with imaginary enemies^ 
and bade his beloved lake echo to self-nursed woes. 
Tou see, then, that I was impressed> erroneously or 
truly, with the belief that in cultivating the imagination 
I should cultivate my happiness. I was envious, not so 
much of the fame of the ornaments of letters, as of 
the enjoyment they must have experienced in acquiVing 
it I shut myself in a closer seclusion, not to study 
the thoughts of others, but to imbody my own% I had 
been long ambitious of the deepest hoatds of learning. 
I now became amlntious of adding to the stores of a 
lighter knowledge^ 

A. And did you find that luxury in ideal creation 
which you expected ? 

L. I might have done so, but I stopped short in my 
apprenticeships 

A. And the Cause t 

L. Why, one bright day in June, as t was sitting 
alone in my room, I was suddenly aroused from my 
ferevery by a sharp and sudden pain, that shot through 
my breast, and when it left me I fainted away. I was 
a little alarmed by this circumstance^ but thought the 
air might relieve meb I walked out, and ascended a 
hili at the back of the houses My attention being now 
aroused and directed towards myself, I was startled to 
find my breath so short that I was forced several time^l 
to stop in the ascent. A low, short cough, which I had 
hot heeded before, now struck me as a warning) which 
i ought to prepare myself to obey* That evening, as I 
looked in the glass, for the first time lor several weeks 
with any care in the survey^ I perceived that my ap- 
prehensions were corroborated by the change in my 
appearance. My cheeks were fallen, and I detected in 
their natural paleness that hectic which never betra3r8 
its augury. I saw that my days were numbered, and 
I lay aown to my pillow that night with the resolve to 
prepare for death. The next day when I looked over 
my scattered papers, — ^when I saw the mighty schemes 
I had commenced, aoid recalled the long and earnest 

9 
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absoiptioii of all my faculties, which even that conH 
mencement had required* — ^I was seized widi a sort of 
despair^ It was evident that I could now perform no- 
thing great, and as for trifles, ought they to occupy the 
mind of one whose eye was on the grave ? — ^There was 
hut one answer to this question. I committed my frag- 
<ment8 to the flames ; and now there came, indeed, upon 
me a despondency I had not felt before. I saw myself 
in the condition of one who, after much travail in the 
world, has found a retreat, and built himself a home, 
and who in the moment he says to his heart *' now thou 
shah have rest !'* beholds himself smniqpned away. I 
had found an object — it was torn fron^me — my staff 
was broken, and it was only left to me to creep to the 
tomb, without easing by any support the labour of the 
way. I had coveted no petty aim — ^I had not bowed 
my desires to the dust and mire^f men's common 
wishes — ^I had bade my ambition singfe out a loffy end, 
and pursue it by generous means. In the dreams of 
my spirit, I had bound the joys of my existence to this 
one aspiring hope, nor had I built that hope on the slen* 
der foundations of a young inexperience — ^I had learned, 
I bad thought, I had toiled, before I ventured in my turn 
to produce. And ndw, between myself and the fulfil- 
ment of schemes that I had wrought wilii travail, and to 
which I looked for no undue reward — ^there yawned the 
eternal gulf. It seemed to me as if I was condemned 
to leave life at the moment J had given to life an object. 
There was a bitterness in these thoughts whicK it was 
not easy to counteract. In vain I said to my soul, 
** Why grieve ? — ^Dfeath itself does not appal thee. — And 
after all, what can life's proudest objects bring thee 
better than rest ?" But we learn at last to conquer our 
destiny, by surveying it ; there is no regret which is not 
to be vanquished by resolve. And now, when I saw 
myself declining day by day, I turned to those more 
elevating and less earthly meditations, which supply us, 
as it were, with wings, when the feet fail. They have 
become to me dearer than the dreams which they suc- 
ceeded, and they whisper to me of a brighter immor- 
ia% than that of Fame. 
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CONVERSATION THE SEVENTH. 

•• I KNOW not," said L ^ *« what the presentiment 

of certain death may effect in changing the thoughts 
and the feelings of other men ; but in me the change 
was instantaneous and complete. Sometimes, in the 
evening, we see a cloud on which the setting sun has 
rested, and has coloured it with gold and vermeil : we 
look again some" minutes afterward, and the glory is 
gone ; all is cold and gray. 91iat cloud was to me the 
image of life. The bright delusion that one moment 
had made the vapour so lovely, vanished the next; and 
I now cared not how soon S, might melt away into air 
— oh ! might I rather say into heaven ! 

'* With a sigh I closed my more worldly studies. I 
abandoned at once tbe labours destined never to know 
completion, and I surrendered my whole heart to the 
contemplation of that futurity which was not denied 
me. Yet even hef e one thought startled me : it aroused 
the doubt, and I bent myself sternly to wrestle witli 
what it roused. And whom has that doubt not star- 
tled ? Who, at least, in whoni faith is the creature of 
reason, and who has applied nimself dispassionately 
and seriously to consider the elements of his nature 
and the causes of his ' hope ? You guess what I refer 
to ; we have often conversed on it." 

A, The existence of evil in the world, the crime tri« 
umphant, and the virtue dejected ? • 

L. Exactly. This has been, in all ages, the chief 
cause of skep^ticism — ^to such skeptics as are both re« 
flective and sincere. Yet, while I was sadly revolving 
this truth, a light seemed to break from the heart of the 
cloud, and in this very source of discontent below I 
saw a proof of futurity beyond. 

A. bideed : that will be a new step in theological 
science. 
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L. I will explun shortly: bat yoa must give me 
your whole attention. I come first to an old problem. 
This world is. It must, therefore, have been created^ 
or it must always have existed. If created, it must 
have been created either by ehance or by design. Now 
which of these three conjectures is the most probable ? 
First, that the woiid always existed; secondly, that it 
was formed by chance ; or, thirdly, that it was created 
by design? You know the old argument of Clarke^ ia 
proof that matter cannot be eternal, and that the world, 
therefore, could not always have existed ; but, unhap- 
pily, no metaphysician ever read that argument without 
detecting its fallacies. Fortunately, however, we do 
not require metaphysics to prove that the world has not 
always existed. That truth is proved by physical 
science. Greology makes it probable ; astronomy makes 
it certain. There must eofne a time when, in the ordi- 
nary course of nature, light alon^ would destroy the 
world.* If there is a time when it must end, there 
must have been a time when it begun. And we come 
then to the two next suppositions, — if the world has not 
always existed, was it commenced by chance, or cre- 
ated by design t Which is the more probable con- 
jecture 1 Let us take the daily evidence of our senses. 
Does chance, in what we see around us, ever create 
one uniform, harmonious, unchangeable system T If 
we see a clock, if we 'see a house, and we are told 
the house and the clock were made by chance, by a 
concurrence of atoms, by nothing intelligent, or con- 
triving in itself, should we not cry out, ^ This is a ridicu- 
lous fable ; every thing that our experience affords as 
testimony contradicts it." Is the universe less pregnant 
with art and design than the clock or the house ? Is 
(here less harmony in the changes of the season, in the 
life of the tides, in the mechanism of nature, than in 
ihe handiwork of man, which, however skilftil, how- 
ever wondrous, an accident derange^ a blow destroys ? 

* Singularly enongb, the "Edinbuiyb Review," fbr October, 1831, has 
taken up exactly this view of the fuesUon. llUa paper waa written i|T i ^»^ 
\19S9n that B/BTiew appeared. 
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Bat what ewer stops — what convulsion, what incident 
ever arrests the august regularity of creation, the mo- 
tion of the stars, the appointed progress of vegetable 
life ? Wherever we look on external nature, we see 
developed in perfection all that answers to oui; fullest 
conception of the word ^ design.** And is it not, then, 
an easy and an irresistible conjecture, that by design 
tlie world was created ? But design at once necessa- 
rily implies something active, intelligent, and living. 
And lo ! this is our elementary notion of a God ! 

Having proceeded so far, the» rest of my argument is 
simple. This Being, or this Power, is, then ! What 
are its unavoidable attributes? Let us dismiss the 
word/* infinite:** it puzzles, and is not necessary: but 
That which created this universe must be, accoiding to 
all our notions of wisdom, greatly wise — wise above 
all dream of comparison, beyond the wisest of us, who 
spend our lives in examining Its works, and can only 
discover new hannonies without piercing to the cause. 
According to the same notions, it must like^e be 
greatly powerful — ^powerful in the same ratio beyond 
Uie power of humanity. This Being, then, is greatly 
wise and greatly {^werful ! Is It benevolent ? Let us 
hear what Paley says. He is great on this point. 
Perhaps it is one of the best passages in a work rarely 
indeed profound, but always clear. I have never heard 
even a plausible answer to it. 

*' Contrivance proves design, and the predominant 
tendency 06 the contrivance indicates the disposition of 
the designer. The world abounds with contrivances ; 
and all the contrivances* which we are acquainted with 
are directed to beneficial purposes. Evil no doubt ex- 
ists ; but is never, that we can perceive, the object of 
contrivance. Teeth are contrived to eat, not to ache : 
their aching now and then is incidental to the contri- 
vance ; perhaps inseparable from it ; or even, if you will, 
let it be called a defect in the contrivance ; but it is not 
the object of it. This is a distmction which well de- 
serves to be attended 1»» In describing implements of 
husbandry, you would hardly say of a sickle that it is 

8* 
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made to eat the feapei's fingera, though^ from the con- 
stnictioQ of the instrument and the manner of uaing it, 
this mischief often happens. But^ you had occasion 
to describe instruments of torture or execution, this 
engine, you would say, is to extend the sinews ; this to 
dislocate the joints ; this to bre^ the bones ; tlus to 
scorch the soles of the feet. Here pain and misery 
are the very objects of the contrivance. Now nothing 
of this sort is to be found in the worics of nature. We 
never discover a train of contrivance to bring about aa 
evil purpose. No anatomist ever discovered a S3rstem 
of organization calculated to produce pain and disease ; 
or, in explaining the parts of the human body, ever 
said, this is to irritate ; this is to inflame ; this duct is 
to convey the gravel to the kidneys ; this gland to se* 
Crete the humour which forms the gout If by chance 
he come at a part of which he knows not the use, the 
most he can say of it is, that it is useless ; no one ever 
suspects that it is put there to incommode, to annoy, or 
torment.'" 

The general contrivance, then, is benevolent ; and 
the benevolence of the Unseen Being is thus proved* 
Now, then, we have the three attributes, — ^wisdom, 
power, benevolence. So far I have said little that is 
new: now for my corollary. If a being be greatly 
wise, greatly powerfid, and also benevolent, it must be 
just. For injustice springs only from three causes ; 
either because we have not the wisdom to perceive what 
is just, or the power to enforce it, or the benswolence to 
will it. Neither of these causes for injustice can bo 
found in a Being wise, powerful, benevolent ; and thus 
justice is unavoidably a fourth attribute of its nature* 
But the justice is not visible in this warkL We bow to 
the wisdom ; we revere the power ; we acknowledge 
the benevolence ; the justice alone we cannot recog- 
nise. The lowest vices are often the most triumphant, 
and sorrow and bitterness are the portions of virtue* 
Look at the beasts as well as mankind ; they offend 
not ; yet what disease and misery ! Again : How im» 
{dioitly art we the creaUires of'ciicnmBtanre ! What 
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can be more unjust than such an ordination? — to be 
trained to crime from our childhood, as the sons of 
offenders often are, and to suffer its penalflcs from fol- 
lowing an education we could not resist. How incom- 
patible with all that we know of justice ! It is in Tain 
to answer that this b not a very general rule ; that, in 
the majority of human instances, virtue and self-interest 
are one. This is quite sufficient argument for the foun- 
dation of human codes ^and an earthly morality ; but it 
is not a sufficient argument for the justice, in this world, 
of a Being so much greater api wiser than ourselves. 
It is the misfortune of mankind that we must adopt 
general rules, and disregard individual cases. And 
why t Because our wisdom and our power cannot be 
so consummate, so complete, as to embrace individual 
cases. Not so with a Being whose wisdom and whose 
power are not measured by our low standards. The 
justice is not visible here in the same proportion as the 
other attributes. But we have proved, nevertheless, 
that justice must exist : if not visible here, it must be 
visible elsewhere. What istha^else where ! — an hsre- 
avter! 

A. Your deductions are ingenious enough, and, I be- 
lieve, new. But recollect, the same .argument from 
which you would deduce an hereafter to man is equally 
applicable to the brute tribe. For, as you rightly ob- 
serve, injustice and the power of evil are no less visi- 
bly displayed in their lot upon earth than they are in the 
fate of mankind. 

^I was about to come to that point, and** (continued 

L i with that beautiful and touching smile which I 

never saw upon any other human countenance; a smile 
full of the softness, the love, the benevolence, the vision- 
ary, the dreaming benevolence of his character — ^a be- 
nevolence that often betrays — but with how tender a 
£aee ! the progress of his judgment),—*' and" (continued 
— ) *• for my part, I often please myself with fan- 
cying that the « Poor Indian,' 

' Wli0tlii]ikaf admitted toUieeqin] aky. 
His IWtbftll dog alwll bear liim company,* 
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is not 80 ' untutored' by the great truths and pr^senti* 
ments of Nature as we imagine. It does not revolt my 
reason, no nor my pride, to believe that there may be 
an Eden in the future as well as in the past — ^a garden 
where the lion may lie down with the lamb ; and tHere 
may be at last a blessed suspension of the Universal 
Law, that holds this world together — ^the Law that all 
things shall prey upon each other; — ^the Law that 
makes earth one stupendous slaughter-house, and unites 
the countless tribes of creation in one family of vio- 
lence and death. But^hen we see what evil reigns 
among the wild things of Nature — ^not a fish that swiras^ 
not a bird that flies, not an insect that springs to life 
one hour, and perishes the next — that is not subject to 
the most complicated and often the most agonizing va- 
riety of disease ; when we see some whole tribes only 
marked for sustenance to others,* and a life of perpetual 
fear, the most dreadful of all curses, consummated by 
a violent and torturing degth ; — ^why should we think it 
incompatible with .the nature of God, that if reparation 
is due to usj reparation^hould be due also to them / I 
own I find nothing irrational in the supfMsition ! Among 
the many mansions of our Father*s house, there is room 
for all his creatures. And often when I consider how 
many noble and endearingtraits, even in a dog, we may 
call forth by kindness, which with all things is the best 
sort of education, I am at a loss to know why we 
should give to the human clod the germ of an immor- 
tality which we would deny to creatures subject to the. 
same passions, rich in the same instincts, condemned 
often to greater miseries, open to fewer pleasures, and 
yet capable of all of good or useful that their physical 
organization will permit. No ! wherever there is evil, 
there should from the hands of a just Being be repara- 
tion also ; and if this be true, all that partake of life ia 
this world have some sort of claim to another." 
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CONVERSATION THE EIGHTH. 

I HAVE not omitted what, in the eyes of many, wiil 
not redound much to the credit of I* ^'s understand- 
ing ; but the general reader will not be sorry to find in 
that character even weakness, so long as the weakness 
may be amiable and endearing; and, after all, I am not 
drawing the portraiture of one singular only for his 
genius. When Johnson believed in ghosts, it may be 
pardonable for an obscure scholar to believe in a more 
kindly exertion of the Supreme Power than pride will- 
ingly allows ; and though I cannot say I share in all 
L— — ^*s opinions, I am certainly at a loss to decide 
whether, in looking to the great attributes of God, it is 
more easy to believe that there is certain damnation for 
the Deist, or possible atonement to the poor creatures 
of the field and air. 

And now I saw L dailyj for his disease increa8|d 

rapidly upon him, and I woidd not williagly have lost 
any rays of that suh that was so soon to set for ever. 
Nothing creates within us so many confused and strange 
sentiments as a conversation on those great and Idily 
topics of life or nature which are rarely pleasing, ex- 
cept to Wisdom which contemplates, and Genius which 
imagines ; — a conversat!bi% on such topics with one 
whose lips are about to be closed for an eternity. This 
thought impresses even common words with a certain 
sanctity ; what, then, must it breathe into matters which, 
even in ordinary times, are consecrated to our most high- 
wrought emotions and our profoundest hopes ? It is this 
which gives to the Phsedo of Plato such extraordinary 
beauty. The thoughts of the wisest of the heathens on 
the immortality of the soul must always have been full of 
interest ; but uttered in a prison, at the eve of death,-— 
Ibf) Uoht of another world already reposes on them { 
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I saw, then, L daily, and daily he grew more 

resigned to his fate ; yet I cannot deny that there were 
moments when his old ambition would break forth — 
wheiv the stir •f the living world around him — when 
action, enterprise, and fame, spoke loudly to his heart ; 
moments when he wished U> live on, and the deep quiet 
of the grave seemed to him chilling and untimely ; and 
— reflect^ — ^while we were conversing on these cairn 
and unesurthly matters, what was the great world about f 
Strife and agitation — ^the stem wrestle between things 
that have been and the things to come — the vast up- 
heavings of society — the revolution of mind that was 
abroad — was not this felt, even to the solitary heart of 
that retirement in which the lamp of a bright and keen 
existence was wasting itself away ? 

" I remember," said Ij i one evening, when we 

sat conversing in his study ; the sofa wheeled round ; 
the curtains (kawn ; the table set, and the night's sed- 
entary preparations made ; '* I remember hearing tlie 
particulars of the last hours of an old acquaintance of 
mine, a lawyer, rising into great eminence in his pro- 
fession — a resolute, hard-minded, scheming, ambitious 
man* He was attacked in the prime of life with a 
sudden illness; mortification ensued; there was no 
hope ; he had some six or seven^ours of life before 
him, and no more. He was perfectly sensible of his 
fate, and wholly unreconciled to it. * Come^ither,' he 
said to the physician, holding out his arm (he was a 
man of remarkable physicSd strength) ; * look at these 
muscles ; they are not was^ by illness ; I am still at 
this moment in the fullTigour of manhood, and you tell 
me I must die !' Jle ground his teeth as he spok& 
* Mark, I am not resigned ; I will tattle with this ene- 
my ;' and he raised himself up, called for food and 
wine, and died with the same d^rk struggles and iiery 
resistance that he would have offered in battle to some 
imbodied and palpable foe. Can you not enter into his 
feelings ? I can most thoroughly. — Yes," L ■■■ ■ re- 
newed^ after a short pause, ^*I ought to be deeply 
grateful that my mind has beeh filed down and .con* 
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mliated to what is inevitable by the gradual decay of my 
physical powers ; the spiritual habitant is not abruptly 
and violently expelled from its mansion ; but the man- 
sion itself becomes ruinous, and the inmate has had 
time to prepare itself for another. Yet when I see you 
all about me, strong for the race and eager for the battle, 
— when, in the dead of a long and sleepless night, 
images of all I might have done, had the common date 
of life been mine, start up before me, I feel as a man 
must feel who sees himself suddenly arrested in the 
midst of a journey, of which all the variety of scene, 
the glow of enterprise, the triumph of discovery were yet 
to come. It is like the traveller who dies in sight of 
the very land that he has sacrificed the ease of youth 
and the pleasiges of manhood to reach. But these are 
not the reflections I ought to indulge — let me avoid 
them. And where can I find a better refuge for my 
thoughts than in talking to you of this poem, which, long 
ago, we said we would attempt to criticise, and which 
of all modem works, gloomy and monotonous as it 
seems to men in the flush of life, offers the calmest and 
most sacred consolation to those whom life's objects 
should no longer interest ?" 

A. You speak of " The Night Thoughts ?" Ay, we 
were to have examined that curious poem, which has 
so many purchasers, and has been honoured with so 
few critics. Certainly, when we remember the day in 
which it appeared, and the poetry by which it has been 
succeeded, it is worthy of a more ample criticism than, 
with one exception, it has received. 

"It is very remarkable," said,L , willingly suf- 
fering himself to sinlTinto a more commonplace vein, 
** how great a diflference the spirit of poetry in the last 
century assumes, when breathed through the medium 
of blank verse, and in that of rhyme. In rhyme, the 
fashion of poetry was decidedly French, and artificial ; 
polish, smoothness, point, and epigram are its prevail- 
ing characteristics; but in blank verse, that noble 
metre, introduced by Surrey, and perfected by Shaks* 
peare^ the old genius of English poetiy seems to have 
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made n stabbom and resolate stand. In the same yisnt 
that ¥bpe produced * The Dtmciad,* appeared the * Sum* 
mer' of James Thomson. Two years prior to thatj 
riz. 1726, the first published of the Seasons, * Wmter,* 
had been added to the wealth of English poetry, unno- 
ticed at first, but singled out happily by perhaps the 
best critic of the day, Whately, and recommended by 
his to more vulgar* admiration. * The Seasons' is a 
thoroughly national poem, thoroughly English ; noi that 
Thomson, or any English poet of great namet has en- 
tirely escaped the afifectation of classical models \ that 
afiTectation is indeed to be found not the least frequently 
among those poets the most purely national. Nicholas 
Grimoald, the second English poet in blank verse aftef 
Surrey — ^a translator as well as poet — is a curious in- 
stance of the English spirit blended with the Latin 
school. Thus, in his poem on Friendship, the lines-^ 

*Of all the heav«iily gifts, that moital men eqpimend, 
What tmatj tiearare in the world can coontervail a friend ! 
Our health ia soon decayed, goods casual, light, and vain. 
Broke have we seen the force of power, and honour suffer stain I^ 

These lines, I say, are soon aflerwai^ followed by re* 
ferences to Scipio and LseliuS) and Cicero and Atticus ; 
and, by-the-way, Theseus and Purithous, or^ as he is 
pleased to abbreviate the latter name, Pirithj are thus 
made the vehicle to one of those shrewd hits of quaint« 
odd satire which the old poets so loved to introdac&^ 

' ' Down Theseus went to hell, 
Pirith, his friend, to find ; 
O that the triveSf in th^e our dmfg^ 
Were to their matei as kirtd f 

^* So, in short, through all the long series of English 
poets— -through those preceding Elizabeth-^Vauz^ 
Sackville — even the homely Tussur, in his * Five Hun* 
dreth Poyntes of good Husbandrie' (certainly as Eng- 
lish and as rqral a poem as possible), — ^dy with pecu- 
liar avidity to ancient times for ornaments and allusions 
the most nnseaaonabie and ostentations* The grace 
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ind elegance of Elizabeth's age were no preyentives 
to the same perversion of taste ; Christianity and my- 
thology, knight^rrantry and stoicism, Crothic qualities 
and Roman names, all unite together in the most exult- 
ing defiance of reason and common sense ;•— * The Ar- 
cadia* a poem (if Telemachus has rightly been called 
a poem), of the polished Sidney, is the most arabesque 
of all these mixtures of poetical architecture : — Shaks- 
peare does not escape the mania ; Marlowe plunges 
into it ; Ben Jonson, with all his deep learning, and 
certainly correct taste, pictures his own ^e most faith- 
fully, but covers the dress with Roman jewelry. The 
taste continued ; the sanctity of Milton's theme, and the 
rigidity of his religious sect, sufficed not to exclude 
from his venerable page 

* Ofixti, Ins, Onis, and their train.' 

The gods of old are translated to sees in the modem 
Hell— 

' Titan, heaven's firat-bom, 
With hi« enonnoiu brood and birthright seised 
By younger Saturn, he from mightier Jove 
aiM own and Rhea's son, like measuro found : 
So Jove usurping reigned — these first in Crete 
And Ida known, thence on the snowy top 
Of cold Olympus rided !' 

Even in the Hebrew paradis 



* The universal Pan, 
Itnit with the Graces and the Hours in dance. 
Leads <m the eternal Spring !' 

The climax of beauty in Raphael's appearance^ is tliai->* 

•Like Maia's son he sloodi' 

And 'the Eternal' himself borrows Homer's scales to 
decide upon the engagement between fiend -and ungplr^ 

* Gk>]den scales yet seen 
Betwixt Aftnsa and<gke Scorpion sign** 
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We all know how much the same classic adultejutkMii 
mingle with the English Helicon at a later period ; how 
little even the wits of the time of Charles the Second 
escape the he^ditaiy taint. Sedley's mistresses are all 
Uranias and Phillises. Now he borrows a moral from 
Lycophron, and next he assures us, in one of the pret- 
tiest of his songs, that 

* Love still has something of the aea 
From whence his mother rose.' 

Dryden, whose excellence never lay greatly in an ac* 
curate taste, tnough in his admirable prose writings he 
proves that he knew the theory while he neglected the 
practice, is less painfully classkal and unseasonably 
mythological than might have men expected ; and as 
from his time the school of poetry became more 
systematically copied from a classical model, so it 
became less eccentric in its classical admixtures. 
Pope is at once the most Roman of all our poets, and 
the least offensive in his Romanism. I mention all this 
to prove, that when we find much that is borrowed, and 
often awkwardly borrowed, from ancient stores, an- 
cient names, and ancient fables, in those poets of the 
last century whom I shall take the license to call pre- 
eminently English, we must not suppose that they are, 
from that fault, the less national ; nay, that very apti- 
tude to borrow, that very leaning to confuse their pres- 
ent theme with the incongruous ornaments of a country 
wholly opposite from our own, are almost, on the con- 
trary, a testimony how deeply they were imbued with 
that spirit which belonged to the most genuine of their 
predecessors. 

"Among the chief characteristics of our English 
poetry are great minuteness and fidelity in rural de- 
scription — a deep melancholy in moral reflection, cou- 
pled with a strong and racy aptitude to enjoy the sweets 
of life as well as to repine at the bitters — ^a glowing 
richness, a daring courage of expression, and a curious 
love of abrupt change in thought and diction ; so that 
the epigrammatic and the «ublime, the humorous and 
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the graTCf the solemn and the qnaint, are found in a 
juxtaposition the most singular and startling ; as much 
the reverse of the severe simplicity of the true ancient 
schools as possible, and having its resemblance, and 
that but occasionally, and in this point alone, in the 
Italian.* 

^ In the middle of the last century, the three great- 
est of the poets in blank verse are Aktfnside, Thomson, 
and Young. Of these three the last I consider the 
most thoroughly English in his muse ; but with the ex- 
ception of that extreme love of blending extremes which 
I have noted before, the two former are largely pos- 
sessed of the great -features of their national tribe. 
Pope's pastorals were written at so early an age that 
it would not be fair to set them in comparison to * Thom- 
son's Seasons' if Pope's descriptions of scenery had 
ever undergone any change in their spirit and concep- 
tion, in proportion as he added to the correct ear of his 
youth — ^the bold turn, the exquisite taste, the incompa- 
rable epigram, and even (witness the prologue to * Cato') 
the noble thought and the august image, which adorn 
the poetry of his maturer years ; but however Pope 
improved in all else, his idea, his notion of rural de- 
scription always remained pretty nearly the same — ^viz. 
as trite as it could be« And this, an individual failing, 
was the failing also of his school — the eminent failing 
of the French school to this very day. Well then, 
Pope having fixed upon Autumn as the season of a short 
pastoral, chooses * tuneful Hylas' for his songster, and 
Idling OS first, that 

* Now letting Fhcebaf sbone gerenely bright, 
And fleecy dtouda were strewed with purple light.' 

» ' Tuneful* Hylas,' then, thus 

' Tanght rocks to weep and made the xdountains groan.' 

* Crities nqt seqnsinted with our early literature haw imafliMd this mix. 
tnre ctpvre and gay tbe oAprioK of late yeara ; nay, wmie bave anoally at- 
tlil>i|taa Ita oilflii in Englaad to Byroa'almitattooa finn the ItaUaik 

£2 
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' Now briffht Aictunu ffladi the teeming grainy 
Now golden fruits on loaded branches shine* 
And grateful clusters swell with floods of wine ; 
Now Uushinff berries paint the yellow groTe, 
Just gods I shall all thmgs 3rield letiunalnit loYeV 

** Now these lines are very smooth, and, for the age 
•t which they were composed, (Burprisingly correct. 
They are as good, perhaps, as any thing in ^ Les Jar- 
dins* of Delille, but there is not a vestige of Englisk 
poetry in them — ^not a vestige. Thomson would not 
have written them at any age, and Pope wonld only 
have polished them more had he written them when he 
published the ^ Dunciad,' t. e. as I said before, in the 
same year in which Thomson published the ^ Summer.* 
But thus begins the poet of the ' Seasons' with his 
* Autumn:' — 

< Crowned with the sickle, and the wheateo shea^ 

While Autumn nodding o'er the yellow plain, 

Gomes jovial on 

* * * » • » 

b road, brown, below 
Extensive harvests hang the heavy head, 
Rick^ tiUtU, deep they ekaid ! for not a gale 
Rolls its light billows o'er the bending plain, 
A calm of plenty P 

** Again, how fine what follows ! Wordsworth is not 
more true to Nature. He speaks of the Autumn fogs^- 

* Expanding fhr 

The huge dusk, mdual, swallows tip the plain. 
Vanish the woods — the dim-seen river seems 
Sullen, and slow to roll the misty wave. 
Even in the height of noon oppressed, the sun 

Sheds weak 

— -^Indistinct pn earth, 
Seen through the toAid air, beyond the life 
Objects appear ; and wildered o'er the waste 
The shepherd' stalks gigantic — till at last 
Wreathed dun around, in deeper circles still 
Successive, closing sits the general fog 
Unbounded o*er the world, and mining ^^ | ^ ^ 
A formless gray conlUslon covers ^* 
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** This is descfiption 1 — ^and this is national ! — tfib is 
English ! — albeit it was the Tweed, 

' Whos6 pastoral banks first heard that Doric reed.' 

*' Again, too, in another vein — ^that inclination to 
stoop from the grave to the low — which, as I have 
hinted, is less frequently displayed in Thomson than in 
Young (in Akenside it is scarcely, if at all, noticeable) — 
this is English. A fox-hunter*s debauch, — 

< Set ardent in 
For serious drinking, 



-confixsed above 



Glasses and bottles, pipes and gazetteers, 
As if the table even itself was drank, 
lie a wet broken scene, and wide below 
Is heaped the social slaughter, where astride 

The lubber power in filthy triumph sits, > 

Perhaps some doctor tf tremendous j^tamA 
Awful and deep, a black abyss of drtnkf 
Outlives them aU V dsc. 

^ These are passages which would be rarely found 
in the same poem in any other language than ovrs— 
and the spirit that pervades blank verse such as this, 
is altogether different from that which reigned over the 
contemporaneous rhymes of the day. It breathes of 
life, of action, of the open air, of the contemplative 
walk in the fields at eve, or the social hearth at night. 
But the genius of rhyme lived in London — ^talked with 
courtiers — ^made love and witticisms in a breath — ^'bab 
bled about green fields' in a dusty closet — and when it 
walked into print, it was never without a bag-wig and a 
sword. 

"The 'Seasons' were completed in 1730. Four- 
teen years afterward appeared Akenside's * Pleasures 
of Imagination :' it is a great poem ; but Akenside's 
habits and profession and education all conspired to rob 
it of the freshness and zest that the subject claimed. 
He was a physician, a warm political controversialist, 

«n elegant scholar (his Latin is better than much whiob 

9* < 
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m more celebrated) ; and, above all, he wis a pedant in 
the Greek philosophy. AH this tended to unangficiae 
his poem, and make it infinitely too scholastic, and cer- 
tainly neither in vigour or richness of expression, in 
close description, in sublimity, in terseness, in avoid- 
ance of cold generalities, is he to be put on a par with 
Thomson or Young. But stOl if you compare hia 
blank verse with his own rhyme, or with that of John* 
son's * London' (which, though I do not remember the 
exact date it was published, must have appeared some- 
where about that period), you find the native muse more 
visible, more at liberty in the blank verse, than the other 
and more crippled metre. I mention Johnson in par- 
ticular, for the genius of both was scholastic and didac- 
tic. Both thought of the ancients — the one copied 
from Juvenal, the other imagined from Lucretius. The 
passages I shall quote from each are strictly classical. 
But one is of the old English race of classical descrip- 
tion — ^it breathes of Spenser and of Milton — the other 
was the antinational, the new, the borrowed, the di- 
luted, the classical description, which steals the trite- 
ness of old, wilhout its richness. One takes the dress 

—the, other the jewels. Thua Johnson : — 

•^- « 

* Couldst thou resign the park and play, content, 
For the fair banks of Severn or of Trent ; 
There mightst thou find some elegant retreat, 
Some hireling senator's deserted seal;, 
And stretch thy prospects o'er the smiling land. 
For less than rent the dungeons of the Strand ; 
There prune thy walks, support thy drooping flowers, 
Direct thy rivulets, and twine thy bowers. 
And while thy grounds a cheap repast affoid, 
Despise the dawties of a venal lord ; 
There every bush with nature's music rings, 
There eveipr breeze bears health upon its wings : 
On all thy hours security shall smile, 
And bles» tbiae evening walk, and meniing ti^* 

** Now then for Akenside. He [has burst into aa 
apostrophe on Beauty, (with Johnson it would havebeeik 
Venus 1} and after asking whether she will fly — 

» With laqdOng Aiitiinm to the AOaiitio i^ 
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The poet addf 



' Or wilt thou rather stoop thy Taffrant plume 
Where gliding through his dauffhter's honoured ahadee 
The smooth Peneus from his glassy flood 
Reflects purpurea! Tempers pleasant scene — 
Fair Tempo ! — ^haunt beloved of syWan powers 
Of Nymphs and Fauns, where in the golden age 
They played in secret on the shady brink 
With ancient Pan. While round their cherdL Meps 
Young hours and genial gales with constant hand 
Showered blossoms, odours, showered ambrosial dewf» 
And Spring's elysian bloom !' 

** Here all is classic — antique — Grecian — ^it might be 
a translation from Euripides. But how diflferent the 
life in this page to the cold resuscitation of dry bones 
in Johnson. Johnson, who despised the fine ballads 
which make the germ of all that is vivid and noble in 
our poetry, could not have comprehended the difference 
between the genuine antique and the mock. They 
both have filled their vases from the old fountain * splen' 
didiar vitro ;' but the vase of one is the Etruscan shape 
^^md that of the o^er is a yellow-ware utensil from 
Fleet-street. But now, having somewhat prepared 
ourselves by the short survey — ^retrospective and con- 
temporaneous — ^that we have thus taken of English 
poetry, we come at once to Young — a man whose 
grandeur of thought, whose sublimity of expression, 
whose wonderful power of condensing volumes into a 
line, place him, in my opinion, wholly beyond the reach 
of any of his contemporaries, and enable him to com- 
bine the various and loftiest characteristics of prose and 
verse ; — enable him to equal now a Milton in the im- 
perial pomp pf his imagery, and now a Tacitus in the 
iron grasp of his refiection.'* 

A, There seems to have been in Young's mind a 
remarkable turn towards the ambitious. His poetry 
•ad his life equally betray that certain loftiness of desire 
and straming after eflSect, which, both in composition 
•nd character^ we term ambitions. 

£i» It is rather a curioua aoeodote in literaiy hiaUiiy 
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that the austere Young should have attemptec! to enter 
Parliament under the auspices of that profligate bank 
nipt of alJ morality, public and private, Philip Duke of 
IVnarton. Had he succeeded, what di£ference might 
it have made, not only in Young's life, but in his char- 
acter! Is it not on the cards that the grandest of all 
theological poets (for neither Milton nor Dante are in 
reality theological poets, though they are often so 
called] might have become, in that vicious and jobbing 
age of parliamentary history, a trucklmg adventurer or 
an intriguing placeman ? 

A, The supposition is not uncharitable when we 
look to his after-life, and see his mameuvres for eccle- 
siastical preferment. For my own part, I incline to 
suspect that half the sublime melancholy of the poe( 
proceeded from the discontent of the worldling. 

jL. It is certainly possible that not even the loftiest 
sentiments — the fullest mind — the most devout and 
solemn fervour of religion, may suffice to chase away 
the poor and petty feelings that in this artificial world 
fasten themselves around the heart, and are often the 
base causes of the most magnificent efibrts of genius. 
The blighting of a selfish ambition produced the Gulli- 
ver of Swift — and possibly also deepened the ebon dies 
of the verse of Young. A morbid discontent — an in- 
firmity of constitution — ^breathed its gloom into the 
^ Rasselas* of Johnson, and the ^^ Childe Harold'* of 
him who loved to be compared with Johnson. When 
the poet flies, after any affliction in the world, to his 
consolatory and absorbing art, he is unaware that that 
affliction which inspires him is often composed of the 
paltriest materials. So singular and complex, in short, 
are the sources of inspiration; so completely and subtly 
are the clay and the gold moulded together, that, though 
it may be a curious metaphysical pleasure to analyze, 
and weigh, and sift the good and the evil therein, it is 
not a labour that is very wise in us to adopt. Let us 
drink into our souls .the deep thought and lofty verse 
of Lucretius, without asking what share belonged to 
the filter and what to the genius. 
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We may remark that the contemplation exhibited in 
the poetry of the ancients turns usually towards a gay 
result, and sighs forth an Epicurean moral — the melan- 
choly is soft, not gloomy, and brighten& up at its close 

" ^Vina liquetf, et spatio brevi 

Spem longam reseces ; dum bquimur, fugerit invida 
^tas ; caipe diem quam minimi credula postero." 

Life is short — while we speak it flies— enjoy, then, the 
present, and forget the future : such is the chief moral 
of ancient poetry, a graceful and a wise moral — ^in- 
dulged beneath a southern sky, and .well deserving the 
phrase applied to it — " the philosophy of the garden" — 
telling us of the brief and fleeting life of the flowers 
that surround us, only to encourage us to hang over 
their odours while we may. But it must be observed 
that this the more agreeable shape of melancholy is 
more remarkable among the Romans than the Greeks. 
Throughout the various philosophies of the latter the 
dark and saddening doctrine of an irresistible Fate 
flows like a bitter stream; and an unrelieved and 
heavy despondency among the less popular of the re- 
mains of Greek poesy often comes in startling contrast 
to the gayer wisdom of that more commonly admired. 
Turn from Anacreon to the fragments of Mimnermus, 
collected by Stobseus — ^it is indeed turning from the 
roses to the sepulchre beneath. '* Life is short — ^we 
learn from the gods neither eVft nor* good-*~the black 
fates are before us — death and old age at hand. Not 
one among mortals whom Jupiter heaps not with afltie- 
lions," &c. It is chiefly from this more sombre order 
of reflection that the English contemplative writers de«- 
dnce their inspiration. Lord Sackville, in the *' Mirror 
of Magistrates," may furnish no inadequate notion of 
the exaggerating extent to which we have carried de- 
spondency. He therein makes Sorrow m hell, introduc- 
ing the reader to the principal characters in our histoiy ! 
With our earlier writers Young was intimately ac* 
quainted and deeply imbued. But of all great poets 
his plagiarisms are (he least naked. Dramonond 

£3 
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^Tluf world a hunting is ; 
The prey poor Mai^-the Nimiod fierce b Death.** 

And Toung at once familiarizes and exalts the image— ^ 

** I see the circling hunt of noiej men 
Burst law'i enclosure, leap the mounds of right, 
Pursuing and pursued, each other's prey — 
Till DeiOh, that mighty Hunter, earths them alL** 

The love of commoa and daily images is very re- 
markable in Young; but when we come to examine 
the works of the greater poets, we shall generally be 
surprised to find that those poets who abound in the 
most lofty and far-fetched images invariably furnish 
also the most homely. It is the genius in whom we 
miss the one that avoids the other. We may be quite 
sure when we open Shakspeare that the sublimest 
metaphor will be in the closest juxtaposition with what 
in any one else we should not hesitate to call the most 
vulgar — 

** To-morrow, and to-monow, and to-morrow 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day 
To the last syllable of recorded time : 
And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusty death — (ha—imtj brief candle r* 

It is too much the cry to accuse Young, as a pcen- 
liarity in his genius, of being too bombastic, and tuigid« 
and peregrinate ii^bis Aetaphors — ^fond of conceits and 
addicted to eacaggeration. ]>oubtless he is so; but as 
the man in the play exclaims, ^* Your great geniuses 
can never say a thing like other pec^^ — ^and it oer* 
tainly is noticeable, though conmionplace^or uninvesthi 
gating critics have said the contrary, that in all modem 
literature it is the loftiest order of genius that will fur* 
nish examples of the most numerous exaggerations and 
the most grotesque conceits. Among the Italians we 
all know how prevalent they are. Even the cold rules 
of the French drama do not banish them, and Comeiile, 
still beyond all comparison the grandest of the French 
poets, is also the most addicted to extravagances. 
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*'Ma plus douce esperance est de peidie respoir,*** 

is one among a thousand. You recollect, of course, 
those extravagances which Addison selects from Milton, 
and the many others in that great poet which Addison did 
not select ; in short, when we hlarae Young for a want of 
strict taste in his metaphors, we blame him for no fault 
peculiar to himself, but one which he shares with the 
greatest poets of modem times in so remarkable a de- 
gree that it almost seems a necessary part of their 
genius. And I am not quite certain whether, after all, 
it is they or we the critics who are in the wrong. I 
think that had a list of their conceits been presented to 
Milton and to Young, they would have had a great 
deal to say in their defence. Certainly, by-tbe-way, 
Dr. Johnson, in his hasty and slurring essay on Young's 
poetry, has not been fortunate in the instances of con- 
ceits which he quotes for reprobation. For example, 
he says of a certain line applied to Tyre in Young^s 
Merchant, '* Let biurlesque try to go- beyond him." 
The line is this — 

" Her merchants princes, and each deck a throne P 

It is at least doubtful whether the words that seem so 
ridiculous to Johnson do not, on the contrary, body 
forth a very bold and fine image ; and it is quite certain 
that the critic might have selected at least a hundred 
far more glaring specimens of conceit or tumidity. 
One great merit in Young, and also one great cause of 
his exaggerations, is his habit of imbodying feelings, 
his fondness of personifying. For instance : — 

<< My Hopes and Fears 
Start np alarmed) and o'er life's narrow verge 
Look down— on whati a fathomless abyss.** 

This vivifying the dread inmates of the human heart, 
and giving the Dark Invisible a shape and action, is 
singularly fine in the above passage. Again : — 

•TbeCM 
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Thioacfa tho Aa postcm of Time long eupoed^ 
Led foftly hj the atillneM of the mfjbHf « 
Ijed tike a muiderer— 

meets the ghoite 

Of my depejted Jojs. 

There is here a dim and Bepalchral life breathed into 
the Thought that wanders and the Joy it meets, thai 
belongs only to the highest order of creatiTe ^poetry; 
and sometimes a few lines testifying of this sublime 
power will show as prolific and exuberant an inventioii 
as that which calls forth the beings of the Drama and 
the Epic— as the Greeks often conveyed their most 
complicated similes in one epithet. It is scarcely pos' 
sible to' conceive a more solemn and august example of 
this faculty than where afterward he calls his soxtow 
itself into a separate existence, and 



** Pnnptaal as loven to the moment awom, 
I keep an assignation with niy Wo.'' 

But if this great proneness to personify produces so 
much that is the greatest in Young — ^it produces also 
that which criticism condemns as the lowest. For in- 
stance, you will smile at tlie following verses : 

« W ho can take 

Death's poftraift troe— lAc tyrant never eat^* 
• • • • • 



** Rude thouffht nms wild in contemplation's field, 
Converse the manige breaks it to the hit. 

• • • • • 

• • • • • 

—He's at the door, 
Insidious Death — should his strong hand arreetj 
No compoeiiion sets the prisoner firee.** 

It is the same habit of personification which, I thinky 
on looking over Milton and Shakspeare, you will find 
mainly produce the same fault (if fault it really be) in 
them. 
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Tliat power of the Oreeks to which I have alluded 
of conveying the most complicated images by a toardf 
belongs also to Young in a greater degree than to any 
poet since his time. As where he exclaims — 

** Much wealth how little worldlings can enjoy ; 
At best it idbies us with endless toys." 

And again — a finer instance— 

*« Mine** (joys) ^ died with thee, Philander ; thy last sigh 
Dissohred the charm ; the disenchanted earth 
Lost all her lustre. Where her flittering towersi 
Her golden mountains where 1 aU darkened down 
To naked waste — a dreary vale of years.— 
The great MagidarCa dead !*' 



Here the whole contents of the preceding lines — the 
whole power of friendship— -the whole victory of death, 
are summed up at once in the words 

*< The great Magician's dead !*' 

Nothhigf indeed, throughout the whole poem is more 
remarkable in Young than his power of condensation. 
He gathers up a vast store of thought, and coins the 
wh<^e into one inestimable sentence. He compresses 
the porosities of language, and imbodies a world of 
meaning in a single line. And it is indeed remarkable, 
that a writer possessing this power to so unrivalled a 
degree should ever su^ect himself with justice to the 
charge of tumidity. 

But what place in our literature is to be assigned to 
Young ? At present his position is vague and uncer- 
tain. Like many other of our poets, his merits are 
acknowledged, but his station undecided. Shall we 
place him before P(^t Pope's admirers would be 
startled at the presumption. Below Goldsmith ? Few 
would assert &e '^Deserted Village" to be a greater 
poem than the *^ Night Thoughu." What is his exact 
mik ! I ecofese that I should incline to place it on a 

TCffV lolhr eninence* Ld a word, I should consider the 

10 
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*Ni||^t Thoughts," altogether, the finest didactic poem 
io the language. The greatest orders of poeay, we 
all allow, are the epic and the dramatic I am at a loss to 
say whether, in general, l^rrical or didactic poetry should 
be placed next ; but I am sure that, in our country ^ di- 
dactic poetry takes the precedence. None of our lyrists 
have equaUed our great didactic writers ; and with us, 
the order itself of lyrical writing seldom aspires beyond 
the graceful. But it must be understood that there is 
sometimes a great difference between the rank of the 
poem and that of the poet ; many writings of great ex* 
cellence can pile up a higher reputation than one work 
of the greatest Both Voltaire and Scott depend, not 
only on the quality, but the quantity of their pioductions 
for their fame. When the public were crying out that 
the Author of ** Waverley" was writing too much and 
too fast, they did not perceive that even his bad works 
contributed to swell the sum of his glory, by proving 
the fertility of his genius. And to them may be well 
applied the words applied to another — *^ He would not 
have effected such great things, if his errors had been 
less numerous.'' Bo, although I consider the « Night 
Thoughts" a poem entitled to rank immediately below 
the ** Paradise Lost," I am far from contending that 
Young should rank as a poet immediately next to Mil- 
ton. I think the ^ Night Thoughts" a more sustained, 
solemn, and mighty poem than the ^^ Childe Harold ;** 
but when I recall all the works that accompany the 
latter — ^produce of the same -fiery and teeming mind — 
the dark tale of " Lara" — the sweetness of the ** Pris- 
oner of Chillon" — ^the daring grandeur of ** Cain," and, 
above all, the rich, nervous humour^— the deep mastery 
of the living world that breathes a corporeal life into 
the shadows of the ** Don Juan," I am at no loss to 
allow Byron to be a greater genius, and a greater poet, 
than Young. 

A. But 3rou really think the ** Night Thoughts'* finer 
than the " Harold." 

L. So much so, that I doubt if the finest parts ef 
** Childe Harold" — ^the most majestic of its reflections. 
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and the most ^necgetic of its declamation — are not 
found in those passages which have been (perhaps in- 
distinctly and unconsciously) borrowed from Young. 

A. Byron always admired the '* Night Thoughts" to 
idolatry, and his favourite play was '♦ The Revenge." 

L. The fault of the " Childe Harold" is as a whole. 
There is no grandeur in its conception. Every novel 
in the Minerva Press furnishes a similar idea of the 
hero and the plan. A discontented young nobleman, 
sated and jaded, setting out on his travels — turn the 
conception as you will, it comes always to that in plain 
and sober reality. But this poor and hackneyed concep- 
tion th^ Poet has hid in so magnificent a robe, and 
decorated with such a costly profusion of gems, that it 
matters little to the delight and interest of the reader. 
Still, in judging of it as a great poem, we must re- 
member that in the most important part of a great 
poem it is deficient. But the conception of the '' Night 
Thoughts," for a didactic poem, is unutterably grand. 
An aged and bereaved mourner stands alone with the 
dead — ^the grave his scene — the night his canopy — and 
time, death, eternity — the darkest, the loftiest objects 
of human hope and human intellect, supply his only 
themes. Here, at this spot, and at this hour, com- 
mencing his strain»with a majesty worthy of its aims 
and end, he calls upon 

^ Silence and Darkness, solemn sisters, twins 
From ancient Night, who nurse the tender thought 
To Heason, and on reason baild resolve, 
That column of true majesty in man ! 
Assist me': I will thank .you ipi the grave— 
The grave, your kingdo m" " 

Following the course of the sombre inspiration that he 
adjures, he then passes in a vast review before him, in 
the presence of the stars, and above the slumbers of 
the dead, the pomps and glories of the world — ^the 
veiled and shadowy forms of Hope — ^the dim hosts of 
Memory— 



} 
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" The Spirit walks of tath depiitad Hmov 
And uniles an angelt of a fiuj frowi 



Standing upon the graye— the creations of two worlds 
are around him, and the gray hairs of the mourner be- 
come touched with the halo of the prophet It is the 
time and spoi he has chosen wherein to teach us,, that 
dignify and consecrate the lesson : it is not the mere 
human and earthly moral that gathers on his tongue. 
The conception hallows the work, and sustains its own 
majesty in every change and wandering of the verse. 
And there is this greatness in his theme---<lark, terrible, 
severe — ^hope^never deserts it I It is a deep and gloomy 
wave, but the stars are glassed upon its bosom. The more 
sternly he questions the world, the more solemnly he 
refers its answer to Heaven. Our bane and antidote 
are both before him ; and he only arraigns the thing9 
of Time before the tribunal of Eternity. It is this, 
which to men whom grief or approaching death can 
divest of the love and hankerings of the world, leaves 
the great monitor his majesty, but deprives him of his 
ffloom. Convinced with him of the vanities of life, it 
IB not an ungracious or unsoothing melancholy which 
confirms us in our conviction, and points with a steady 
hand to the divine something that awaits us beyond; 

** The daikness aiding intellectual light, 
And sacred silence whispering truths divine, 
And truths divine converting pain to peace." 

I know not whether I should say too much of this 
great poem if I should call it a fit Appendix to ** Paradise 
Lost." It is the Consolation to that Complaint. Im- 
agine the ages to have rolled by since our first parents 
gave earth to their oflfspring, wfio sealed the gift wi^ 
blood, and bequeathed it to us with toil: — ^imagine, 
after all that experience can teach — after the hoarded 
wisdom and the increasing pomp of countless genera- 
tions — ^an old man, one of that exiled and fallen race, 
standing among the tombs of his ancestors, telling us 
their whole history, in his appeals to the living hearty 
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and holding out to us, with trembling hands, the only 
eomfort which Earth has yet discovered for its cares 
and sores — ^the anticipation of Heaven ! To me that 
picture completes all that MHton began. It sums up 
the Human History, whose first great chapter he had 
chronicled ; it preacheth the great issues of the Fall ; it 
'shows that the burning light then breathed into the 
soul lives there still, and consummates the mysteiious 
record of our mortal sadness and our everlasting hope. 
But if the conception of the *' Night Thoughts*' be great, 
it is also uniform and sustained. The vast wings of 
the inspiration never slacken or grow fatigued. Even 
the humours and conceits are of a piece with the so- 
lemnity of the poem — like the grotesque masks carved 
on the walls of a cathedral, which defy the strict laws 
of taste, and almost inexplicably harmonize with the 
whole. The sorrow, too, of the poet is not egotistical, 
or weak in its repining. It is the Great One Sorrow 
common to all human nature — ^the deep and wise regret 
that springs frtm an intimate knowledge of our being, 
and the scene in which it ha» been cast. The same 
knowledge, operating on various minds, produces various 
results. In Voltaire, it sparkled into wit : in Goethe, it 
deepened into a humour that belongs to the sublime ; in 
Young it generated the same high and profound melan- 
choly as that which produced the inspirations of the Son 
of Sirach, and the soundest portion of the philosophy of 
Plato. It is, then, the conception of the poem, and its 
sustained flight, which entitle it to so high a rank in our 
literature. Turn from it to any other didactic poem, and 
you are struck at once by the contrast — you are amazed 
at once by its greatness. ** The Seasons'* shrink into 
a mere pastoral; the «* Essay on Man" becomes 
French and artificial ; even the '* Excursion" of Words- 
worth has I know not what of childish and garruloust 
the moment they are forced into a comparison with the 
solemn and stem majesty of the *« Night Thoughts." 

There is another merit in the ** Night Thoughts ;" 
apart from its one great lesson, it abounds in a thou- 
•and minor ones. Forget its coDceptton-M^pea it al 
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random, and its reflections, its thooglits, its worldly 
wisdom alone may instruct the most worldly. It is 
strange, indeed, to find united in one page the snblimity 
of M ihon and the point of La Bniyere. I know of no 
poem, except the Odyssey, which in this excels the one 
before us. Of insulated beauties, what rich redun* 
dance ! The similes and the graces of expression with 
which the poem is sown are full of all the lesser wealtfa 
of invention. How beautiful, in mere diction, k that 
address to the flowers :— • 

** Qoeen lilies^ and ye painted popokee, 
Who dweU in fieUs and lead ambroaial Uvef." 

So, too, how expressive the short simile, 

« like our shadows, 

Our wishes lengthen as our sun declines.** 

What — but here I must pause abruptly, or I should go 
on for ever ; for the poet is one who strikes the super-* 
ficial even more on opening a single page at random 
than in reviewing the whole in ordeir. Only one word, 
then, upon Uie author himself. Ambition he certainly 
possessed ; and, in spite of all things, it continued wi& 
him to the last. His love of ambition perhaps deep* 
ened, in his wiser moments, his contempt of the world : 
for we are generally disappointed before we despise. 
But the purer source of his inspiration seems to have 
been solemnly and fervently felt throughout life. At 
college he was distinguished for his successful zeal in 
opposing the unbelief of Tindal. In literature, some 
of his earliest offerings were laid upon the altar of God. 
]bi the pulpit, where he was usually a powerful and 
victorious preacher, he is recorded to have once burst 
iQtQ tears, on seeing that he could not breathe his own 
intense emotion into the hearts of a worldly audience. 
Naturally vain, he renounced the drama, in which he 
had gained so great a reputation, when he entered the 
diurch; and though called covetous, he afterwaid 
gav»— wbEHi his play of ^ The Brothe»'' several ysara 
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afterward was acted, not the real proceeds of the play 
(for it was not successful), but what he had imagined 
might be the proceeds — a thousand pounds, to the pio- 
pagadon of the Gospel abroad. A religious vein dis« 
tinguished his private conversation in health and man* 
hood, no less than his reflections in sorrow, and his 
thoughts at the approach of death. May we hope with 
him that the cravings of his heart were the proof of an 
faereajfier — 

*< That ffiief ifl but oar grandeur in disgniie. 
And duoontent is immojtality." 

While we admire his gemos, let us benefit from its ob- 
ject ; while we bow in homage before the spirit that 
** stole the music from the spheres to eooth their god- 
dess ;^ while we behold aghast the dread portrait he has 
drawn of Death, noting from his grim and secret stand 
the follies of a wild and revelling horde of bacchanals ; 
while we shudder with him when he conjures up the 
arch-fiend from his lair; while we stand awed and 
breathless beneath his adjuration to Night,— 

** Natiin** gvtet aneestor. Day** elder boni« 
And fiOed to aarviYe the ti&urient ran ;*' 

let us always come back at last to his serene and holy 
oonadation : — 

** Through many a field of moral and divine 
The moae haa strayed, and moch of sorrow seen 
In human ways, and much of false and vain. 
Which none who travel this bad road can miss ; 
0*er friends deceased full heartily she wept. 
Of love divine the wonders she msplayed ; 
Proved man immortal ; showed the source of joy; 
The grand tribunal raised ; assigned the bounds 
Of human grief. In few, to close the whole, 
The moral muse has shadowed out a sketch 
Of most our weakness needs believe, or do» 
In this our land of travail and of hope. 
For psaee oaeaitl^ or piospeet of the skies.*^ 
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I have ^yen the substance — and, as far as I conldl 
remember, the words of my friend's remarks — the last 
conversalion I ever held with him on his favourite poet 
—or indeed upon any matters merely criticaL And 
although Uie reader, attached to more worldly litera- 
ture, may not agree with L as to the high and set-. 

tied rank in which the poem thus criticised should be 
placed — ^I do not think he will be displeased to have hsd 
his attention drawn for a few moments towards one, Bt 
least, among the highest,* but not most popular of lus 
country's poets. At this solemn time, too, of the year, 
the graver and the holier thoughts of life can scarcely 
be considered strangers altogether uninvited and un- 
welcome. And as for the rest — it is not perhaps amiss 
to refresh ever and anon our critical su8cepti))iUties to 
genius — ^its defects and its beauties, by recurring to 
Siose departed writers, who— being past the reach of 
our petty jealousies — ^may keep us, as it were, in the ' 
custom to praise without envy and blame without injus- 
tice. And I must confess, moreover, that it appears 
to me a sort of duty we owe to the illustrious dead, 
to turn at times from the busier and more urgent pur- 
suits of the world — and to water from a liberal urn the 
flowers or the laurels which former gratitude planted 
above their tombs. 

It was a fine morning at the end of last August, and 

I rode leisurely to L ^'s solitary house ; his strength > 

had 80 materially declined during the few days past, that 
I felt a gloomy presentiment that I was about to see him 
for the last time. He had always resolved, and I believe 
this is not uncommon with persons in his disease, not to 
take to his bed until absolutely compelled. His habitual 
amusements, few and tranquil, were such that he could 
happily continue them to the last, and his powers of 
conversation, naturally so rich and various, were not 
diminished by the approach of death ; perhaps they were 
only rendered more impressive by the lowered tones of 
tile sweetest of human voices, or the occasional cough 
tliat mingled, as it were, lus theories on this world with 
a warning from^ the ne^o* I have observed that as in 
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tM poople the memory betomes the strongest of the 
facolties, so it also does with those whom mortal sick- 
ness equally with age detaches from the lengthened 
prospects of the future. Forbidden the objects from 
without, the mind turns within for its occupation, and 
Uie dMMBghts, formerly impelled towards hope, nourish 
themselyies on retrospection. Once I had not noted in 
L ■ that extraordinary strength of memory — ^the 
ready copiousness of its stores — that he now seemed 
to display. His imagination had been more perceptible 
dian his learning — ^now every subject on which we con- 
versed elicited hoards of knowledge, always extensive 
and often minute— of which perhaps he himself had 
been previously unconscious. It is a beautifol sight, 
even in the midst of its melancholy, the gradual passing 
mway of one of the better order of souls — ^the passions 
lulled as the mind awakens, and a thousand graces of 
^rtitude and gentleness called forth by the infirmities 
of the declining frame. The character assumes a more 
intellectual, a more ethereal complexion ; and our love 
is made a loftier quality by our admuration, while it is 
softened by our pity. 

Full of these reflections, I arrived at the house of 
my dying friend. ^ My master, sir," said the old servant, 
**has passed but a poor night; he seems in low spirits 
this morning, and I think he will be glad to see you, for 
he has inquired repeatedly what o'clock it was, as if 
time passed heavily with him.** The old man wiped 

his eyes as he spoke, and I followed him into L 's 

study. The countenance of the invalid was greatly 
changed even since I last saw him. The eyes seemed 
more sunken, and the usual flush of his complaint had 
subsided into a deep transparent paleness. I took his 
hand, and he shook his head gently as I did so. ^ The 
goal is nearly won!*' said he faintly, but with a slight 
smile. I did not answer, and he proceeded after a short 
pause — ^ It has been said that * life is a jest ;' it is a very 
sorry one, and unlike jests in general, — ^its dulness is the 
greater as we get to the close. At the end of a long 
illness it is only the dregs of a man's spirit that are left 
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him. People talk of the moral pangs that attend the 
death-bed of a sinner — ^as well might they talk of the 
physical weakness of a dying wrestler. The mental 
and the physical powers are too nearly allied for us 
fairly to speculate on the fidelity of the one while the 
other declines. Happy in ray case that the enduranee 
if not the elasticity of ray mind lingers with me lo the 
last ! I was looking oyer some papers tins momiii^, 
which were full of my early visions^ aspirations of feiney 
and longings after immortality. I am fortunate that 
time is not allowed me to sacrifice happiness to these 
phantoms. A man's heart must be very frivolous if the 
possession of fame rewards the labour tcraVtain it. For 
the worst of reputaticm is, that it is not palpable or 
present — ^we do not feel, or see, or taste, it People 
praise us behind our backs, but we hear them not i few 
before our faces, and who is not 8nS|>icious of the truth 
of such praise 1 What does come before us perpetually 
in Qur career of honours is the blame, not praise — the 
envy, not esteem. Every review, if in letters,. — every 
newspaper, if in politics, erects itself into, not our 
worshipper, but our censor. We tec&ve justice as one 
believed guilty is discovered to have been innocent — 
only after death.** 

'* Ay," said I, ^ but after a little while the great man 
learns to despise the abuse which is not acknowledged 
to be just." 

** In proportion as he despises abuse," answered he, 
" he will despise praise — if the one gives no pain, the 
other will give no pleasure; and thus the hunt, after 
honours wUl be but a life of toil without a reward, and 
entail the apathies- of obscurity without its liionteHt." 

** But consider, there is the reward of our own heart 
which none can take away — our proud self-esteem, and^ 
if you will, our fond appeal to the justice of an after- 
age." 

*'But our self-esteem — our self-applause may be 
equally, perhaps more securely, won in obscurity than 
in fame ; and as to posterity, what philosophical, what 
moderately wise man can seriously find pleasure for the 
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present in reflecting on the praises he can never hear ! 
Noj say what we will, you may be sure that ambition is 
an error : — ^its wear and tear of heart are never recom* 
pensed — ^it steals away the freshness of life-^it deadens 
its vivid and social enjoyments — ^it shuts our soul to our 
own youth — and we are old ere we remember that we 
have made a fe^er and a labour of sur raciest years^ 
There is, and we cannot deny it, a certain weary, stale, 
Hnprofitable flatness in all things appertaining to life ; 
and, what is worse, the more we endeavour to lift our- 
selves from the beaten level, the keener is our disappoint* 
ment. It is thus that true philosophers have done wisely 
when they have told us to cultivate our reason rather 
than our feelings — ^for reason reconciles us to the daily 
things of existence— our feelings teach us to yearn after 
the far, the difficult, the unseen, 

* Cldthiag the palpable and the familiar 
M^h golden exhalations of the dawn.' 

But ' the golden exhalations' last not— our fancies make 
the opium of our life, the rapture and the vision — the 
languor and the anguish. This is an old remark. 
Poets eternally complain of the sanie truth. But what, 
when we come deeply to consider of it — what a singular 
fatality is that which makes it unwise to cultivate our 
divinest emotions ! We bear within us the seeds of 
greatness ; but sufler them to spring up, and they over- 
shadow both our sense and our happiness ! Note the 
errors of mankind ! how mysteriously have they sprung 
from the desire to be higher than we are. As the banyan- 
tree springs aloft only to return to the mire — we would 
climb to the heaven and find ourselves once more in 
the dust. Thus, looking up to the starred and solemn 
heavens,* girt with the vast solitudes of unpeopled 
Nature — ^hearkening to the • live thunder,' or suflering 
the nightly winds to fill their hearts with a thousand 

* **1Sbe^ mid ^ liKhtning^ btaxe and thmider't sound, 

When rocked the mountains and when groaned the ground, , 

She taught the weak to bend, the proud to pray 
• • Tit jmrnTB imsMii mil! mlghrlrf ftr ttinn thnj " rnrs 
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mjrsterioiis roices — mankind in the early time felt the 
inspiration of something above them ; they bowed to 
the darlc t^flatus ; they nourished the unearthly dream ; 
and they produced-— what ? — Supbbstition I The 
dariiest and foulest of moral demons sprang from their 
desire to shape forth a Gk>d, and^their successors made 
earth a hell by their efibrts to preserre the mysteiies 
and repeat the commands of Heaven I 

*^ How beautiful, how high were those desires in man'* 
heart which lifted it up to the old Chaldsan falsehoods 
of astrology. Who can read at this day of those 
ancient seers, striving to win from the loveliest and 
most glorious objects given to our survey the secrets 
of men and empires, the prodigies of time, the destinies 
of the universe, without a solemn and stirring awe, an 
admiration at the vast conception even of so unwise a 
dream t Who first thought of conning the great page 
of Heaven ? — ^who first ^bought that in those still, and 
cold, and melancholy orbs — our chronicles were writ ? 
Whoever it was, his must have been a daring and 
unearthly soul ; but the very loftiness of its faculties 
produced ages of delusion, and priestcraft, and error 
to the world. Leave for one moment the chain of the 
petty KNOWN — ^give wings to the mind — let the Aspiring 
loose — and what may be the result ? How rarely aught 
but a splendid folly ! As the fireworks that children 
send forth against a dark sky — our ambition bums, and 
mounts, and illumes for one moment the dim vault of the 
uncomprehended space, but falls to the earth quenched 
of its lustre — brilliant, but useless — ascending, but ex- 
ploring not — ^a toy to all, but a light to none." 

"• There is one ambition," said I, ^ which you do not 
mean thus to characterize — ^the ambition of philanthropy 
— -4he desire more 

«Tp raise the wretched than to nie:' 

and you, I know, who believe in human perfectibility, 
can appreciate at a higher value that order of am- 
bition." 
** You Undlv remind ne»" said L » ^g^ ^q^ ^ 
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ihe greatest consolations ifith which a man, who has 
any warmth or benevolence of heart, can depart this 
world — ^tbe peisuasion that he leaves his species gra^ 
dually progressing towards that full virtue and genml 
ized happiness which his noblest ambition could desire 
for them. Night, according to the old Egyptian creed, 
is the dark mother of all things ; as ages leave her, 
they approach the light. That which the superficial 
dread is in reality the Vivifier of the world-— I mean 
the everlasting Spirit of Change. And figuring forth 
unconsciously to themselves this truth, the Egypdanst 
we are told by Porphyry, represented their demons as 
floating upon the waters,---4br ever restless and evoking 
the great series of mutabilities. Yet who lightly cares 
to take upon himself the fearful responsibility of disk- 
ing the throned opinions of his generation, koowinff 
that centuries may pass before the good that is woiked 
shall compensate for the evil done ? This foar, this 
timidity of conscience il is that nuikes us cowards to 
the Present, and leaves the great souls that should 
I lead on Refcnrm inert and sluggish, while the smaller 

spirits, the journeymen of Time, just creep up inch by 
inch to what Necessity demands, leaving the world 
' ages and ages behind that far goal which the few, in 

I heart, and eye, and speculation, have already repched.** 

A, One of the strange things that happen daily is 
this — men who the most stir the lives of others lead 
' themselves the most silent and balanced life. It is 

I curious to read how Kajit, who set the mind of Germany 

on fire with the dim light of mysticism,, himself lived 
on from day to day the mere creature of his habits, 
and performing somewhat of the operations of the 
horologe, that in its calm regularity leads the blind 
million — ^to portion out in new and wild dreams the 
short span of existence. So with aU philosophers, all 
poets — ^how wonderful the contrast between the quiet 
of their existence and the tuifoid effects they produce 1 
This, penhaps seeretly to oorselvss, 'makes the gveat 
charm in visiting, the tranquil and sdll istrSats frwn 
whence the oiiclcs of the world have issued t hshw* 
11 F 
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mkage of Eremonyille— the fortress of Waitenharg; 
the one where Rousseau fed his immortal fancies — 4he 
other whence burst, from the fiery soul of Luther, the 
light that yet lives along the world : — ^what reflections 
must the silence and the mouldering stone awaken, as 
we remember the vivid and overflowing hearts of the 
old inhabitants ! Plato and his cave are, to all ages» 
the type and prophecy of the philosopher and his life. 
Xn Few, my friend, think of all the lofty and diviae 
hopes that the belief in immortality opens to us. One 
of the purest of these is the expectation of a more 
entire intelligence— of the great gift of conversing with 
all who have lived before us— of questioning the past 
ages and unravelling their dark wisdom. How much 
in every man's heart dies away nnuttered ! How little 
of what the sage knows does the sage promulge ! How 
many chords of the lyre within the poet's heart have 
been dumb to the world's ear I All this untold, uncom- 
municated, undreamed-of hoard of wisdom and of har- 
mony, it may be the privilege of our immortality to 
learn* The best part of genius the world often knows 
* not — ^the Plato buries much of his lore within his cave 
— ^and this, the High Unknown, Of our heritage. With 
these thoughts," continued L— - — , *• you see how easy 
it is for the parting soul to beautify and adorn Death ! 
With how many garlands we can hang the tomb ! Nay, 
if we begin betimes, we can learn to make the prospect 
of the grave the most seductive of human visions---b3r 
little and little we wean from its contemplation all that 
is gloomy and abhorrent — ^by little and little we hive 
therein all the most pleasing of our .dreams. As the 
neglected genius whispers to his muse, * Posterity shall 
know thee, and e^jitni shalt live when I am no more,' we 
find in this hallowed and all-promising future a recom- 
pense for every mortification, for every disappointment, 
in the present It is the belief of the Arabs, that to 
the earliest places of human worship there clings 'a 
guardian sanctity— there the wild bird rests not, there 
the wild beast may not wander ; it is die blessed spot 
on which the eye of God dwells and which man's best 
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memories preserve. As with the earliest place of 
worship, so is it with the latest haven of repose — as 
with the spot where our first imperfect adoration was 
offered up, our first glimpses of divinity indulged, so 
should it be with that where our full knowledge of the 
Arch-Cause begins, and we can pour forth a gratitude 
no longer clouded by the troubles and cares of earth* 
Surely if any spot in the world be sacred, it is that in 
which grief ceases, and from which, if the harmonies 
of creation, if the voice within our hearts, if the impulse 
which made man so easy a believer in revelation, if 
these mock and fool us not with an. everlasting lie, we 
spring up on the untiring wings of a pangless and 
seraphic life — those whom we loved, around us ; the 
aspirings that we nursed, fulfilled ; our nature, universal 
intelligence— our atmosphere, eternal love !" 

In discourses of this sort the day wore to its close, 
and when will the remembrance of that day ever depart 
from me ! It seemed to me, as we sat by the window, 
the sun sinking through the still summer air, the leaves 
at rest, but how full of life, the motes dancing upon the 
beam, the birds with their hymns of love, and every 
now and then the chirp of the grasshopper — 

** That evening reveller who makes 
His life an inifancy and sings his fill ;" — 

as we so sat, and looking upon the hushed face of our 
mother Nature, I listened to the accents of that wild 
and impassioned wisdom, so full of high conjecture and 
burning vision, and golden illustration, which belonged 
to him for whom life was closing, I could have fancied 
that the world was younger by some two thousand 
years, and that it was not one of this trite and dull 
age's children that was taking his farewell of life ; biit 
rather one of the sage enthusiasts of that day when 
knowledge was both a passion and a dream, when the 
mysteries of the universe and the life to come were 
thought the most alluring of human themes, and when, 
in the beautiful climates of the West, the sons of wisdom 
crept out to die among the trees they had peopled with 
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divinities, and yielded their own spirit to the Great Sonl 
of which it was a part, and which their mysterious faith 
had made the Life and Ruler of the world.* For I 
think, nay, I feel assured, that those, the high sons of 
the past philosophy, have neither in their conduct nor 
their manner of thought been fully appreciated by that 
posterity that treads Bghtly over the dust of what once 
was life. They wandered wildly, but their wandering 
were ** not of the earth, earthly ;" and they possess^ 
more of that power, and Jbeauty, and majesty, and 
aspiration, which ore the soul — ^they had less of ibe 
body, and more of spirit, than all the priests^ have 
dreamed of while they railed against the earthliness of 
paganism, from the cherubic paradise of tithes. For 
religion, Christ's religion, the beautiful, the saving, is 
not fenced round with the hedges of glebe land, or 
doled forth in the cold hjrpocrisies of pulpited orthodoxy. 
Religion and priests have the same connexion with each 
other as justice and attorneys. And now the sun sank^ 
and 

** Maro's Bhcpherd star 
Watched the soft sflence with a loving eje.**f 

** Above all things deeply interesting to the heart,** 
said L^-— , as we continued our various thread of talk, 
^ in every time and age, has been the theory of ghosts 
and apparitions — ^the return of the dead to earth. With 
the solemn secrets, which the living pine to know, 
clinging around them — the evidence borne by such re- 
turn, that the human feeling and the human memory 
exist beyond the grave — ^the dread transgression df the 
customary law by which the dead sleep to sight — and 
their dreams the eye may follow not — these cannot fail 
to engross the whole mind of one who once admits the 
possibility of such an event." 

A* I have met with a man who not only deposes to 

* But Ftaonratns, by Jupiter, underataads the Sool of the world, be writing 
thna ooncerninf him, Skanp di hft^St &e. ** Ae we ouraelves are governed by 
a aoal, so hath the world, in tike manner, a aoul that coniaineth ic, and this is 
called Zeus, being ttaeeaose of liA to all things that UTe," 4&e.— CttitoortA, toL 
Lp.flao. 

t Bfliton, a poenu By the author of "Eugene Aram," && 
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have seen the ghost of his dearest friend at the hour m 
which he died, at the distance of several hundred miles, 
but who also brings a second eyewitness of the same 
apparition. The story of Sir John Sherbrooke is well 
known and authenticated. It is rather strange that 
these tales do not die away equally with those of sor<- 
cerers and witches, but that they occur to the present 
age, with enlightened men to vouch for their truth. 

'* And I,** said L y solemnly, '* might almost be 

classed among such vntnesses. Listen! About the 
time when I became first aware that my doom was 
fixed, I had been reading some old letters ef hers — you 
know whom I refer to — and with my heart full of them, 
it was some time before I could fall asleep. ■% did so at 
last — and she came to me in my dreams, wan, yet not 
as with death*s hues — but exceeding fair and lovely, 
fairer than in life— ^and she sp<^e to m^ of a thousand 
things that had passed between us, and tdld me (for I 
was yet a doubter) that Love lived beyond the grave ;> 
and then methought that her voice changed, and it was 
rather as the strain of some tender but solemn music, 
such as we hear in cathedrals, than the -sound of a hu- 
man voice ; and in this strain she went on, telling me 
of what she now felt and knew, and of the mysteries 
of her present life. I strove, while I listened, to im- 
press these upon my memory ; but the words were like 
an air heard the first time, that leaves a delicious indis- 
tinctness on the soul, which haunts us, but which we 
cannot ourselves repeat. Yet since, as I have sat 
alone at night, and thought of what may be, certain 
broken and fitful images, as of recollection, have come 
across me, and I have fancied I could trace them to 
that night. And I thought that when she had done, I 
said, in the tumult and impatience of my heart, * This 
is but a dream !' and she answered, * It is more.' And 
I exclaimed, ' Give me a sign that it t^ more, and that 
to-morrow I may still believe so !' And I thought that 
she smiled, and assured me of a certain sign ; and— ^ 
and — on the morrow, I awoke, and the sign was given 

me I 

11 
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« Of ^at natnre was it T said I, cunonsly though 
ineredttlottsly. 

^^That,** replied L ^ speaking with great agita- 

tioOf ^that I cannot reveal. I know what you are 
about to say — ^you think you could resolve it to natural 
and ordinary causes. Probably ; but I seeking diligently 
— cannot 1 nor would I now, in the last hours of my life, 
have it so explained away. It has been to me a comfort 
and a hope — I have nursed it fondly — ^I have linked 
aiound it many pleasant dreams :— it may be a supersti- 
tion; but when a man's life is at its last sands, such harm- 
less superstition can injure none — not even himself. 

Nor," said L ^ speaking more collectedly, ^ wottld 

I relate the secret to you, impressed as it is with my 
faith, lesty.if you could not reason away its possibility, 
it might hanker restlessly in your mind, the parent of 
a thousand other superstitions. As it is, you will nat- 
nrally suppose* me unduly credulous ; and even in won- 
dering and gifessing, will not believe." 

I endeavoured to persuade L out of his resolu- 
tion, but could not succeed — ^and my endeavouring 
gave him pain-f in fact, I c(fuld see that he was, when 
2ie glow of narration had died away, a little sorry and 
a little ashamed o£ a weakness not worthy of him, 
though natural to his imaginative and brooding temper- 
ament of mind. 

** Do you remember," said L , drawing me away 

iiom the subject, ^a story in one of the old English 
chronicles, how a bird flew into the king's c^iamber, 
when the king was conversing with some sage upon 
the nature of the soul % ^ Behold !' said the sage, * it is 
Mke that bird while within this room ; you can note its 
flight and motions, but you know not whence it came 
ere it entered, nor can you guess whither ist shall fly 
when it leaves this momentary lodging.' " 

It chanced, somewhat curiously, that, as L 

spoke, a small bird — ^I know not of what name or tribe, 
for I am not learned in ornithology— suddenly alishted 
Ml the tuif b^naath iha window, and though aU its 
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fellow-songsters were already hushed, poured forth a 
long, loud, sweet lay, that came, in the general silence, 
almost startlingly on the ear. **Poor bird!" said 
L , musingly, " it is thy farewell to one who, per- 
haps, has given thee food for thy little ones, and whose 
hand is well-nigh closed. And," continued he, afler a 
short pause — and lifting up his eyes, he gazed long and 
earnestly around the scene, now bathed in all the dark- 
ening but tender hues of the summer night — ^* and shall 
I be ungrateful to that power which has, since my boy- 
hood, fed my thoughts — ^the wanderers of the heart — 
have / no farewell for that Nature whom, perhaps, I 
behold for the last time ? O, unseen Spirit of Creation ! 
that watchest over all things — the desert and the rock, 
no less than the fresh water bounding on like a hunter 
on his path, when his heart is in his step-^or the valley 
girded by the glad woods, and living with the yellow 
corn— to me^ thus sad and baffled, thou hast ministered 
as to the happiest of thy children ! — ^thou hast whis- 
pered tidings of unutterable comfort to a heart which 
the world sated while it deceived ! Thou gavest me a 
music, sweeter than that bf palaces, in the mountain 
wind ! — thou badest the flowers and the common grass 
smile up to me as children to the face of their father ! 
— ^Like the eye of a woman first loved to the soul of 
the poet was the face of every soft and never-silent 
star to me ! Nature ! my mother Nature ! as the in- 
fant in the harsh slavery of schools pines for home, I 
yearned within the dark walls of cities, and amid the 
hum of unfamiliar men, for thy sweet embrace — and 
thy bosom whweon to lay my head, and weep wild 
tears at my will ! I thank thee. Nature, that thou art 
round and with me to the last! Not in the close 
thoroughfares of toil and traffic — ^not tethered to a couch, 
whence my eyes, asking for thee, would behold only 
those dim walls which are the dying man's worst dun- 
geon, or catclv through the lattice the busy signs and 
crowded tenements of the unsympathizing herd'— 4iot 
thus shall my last sigh be rendered up to the Great 
Fount of Life I To tl^ mystic moment when the breath 
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flotttfs utd departSt thy presence will be round me, and 
the teotunent of thy freedom bathe my soul like a /resh 
air I Farewell thou, and thy thousand ministrants and 
children !—eyery leaf that quivers on the bough — 
ereiy dewdrop that sparkles from the grass — every 
breexe that animates the veins of earth, are as friends, 
that I would rather feel around my death-bed than the 
hollow hearts and ungenial sympathies of my kind ! 
O Nature, farewell ! if we are reunited, can I feel in a 
future being thy power, and thy beauty, and thy pres- 
ence more intensely than I have done in this T 

• ••••• 

• ••••• 

• ••••• 

• ••••• 

When I was about to take leave of L for the 

night, he asked me, in a meaning voice, to stay with 
him a little longer : '' The fact is," said he, ** that Dr. 
— implies a doubt whether I shall see another day ; 
so be with me .at least till I fall asleep. I mean,** 
added he, smiling, ^ not in the metaphoric, but the literal 
sense of the word." 

Accordingly, when he retired for the night, I sat by 
his bedside, and we continued to converse, for he wished 
it, though but by fits and starts : he gave me several 
instructions as to his burial, and as to various little be- 
quests, not mentioned in his formal testament. While 
indifferent to the companionship of mcu, he had never 
been ungrateful for their affection : the least kindness 
affected him sensibly, and he was willing in death to 
show that he had not forgotten it. Indeed I have ob- 
served, that the more we live out of the world, the 
more little courtesies, such as in the crowd are unheeded, 
are magnified into favours — true, that the same process 
of exaggeration occurs in respect to petty affronts or 
inconsiderate slights. The Heart never attains the 
independence of the Mind. 

Before the window, which looked out into the garden, 
the dark tops of the trees waved mournfully to and fro : 
and abovey in deep relief was the sky, utterly cloud* 
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less, and all alive with stars. *'My eyes are very 

heavy," said L ; "close the curtains round my 

head." I did so, and crept softly into the next room, 
\f^here the nurse sat dozing in a large chair by the fire 
side. 

" Does he sleep, sir T' said she, waking up as I ap« 
proached. 

" He will shortly," said I ; "he seems inclined to it." 

" Poor gentleman ! he will soon be out of his suffer* 
ings," said the nurse ; and she therewith took a huge 
pinch of snuff. 

Yes ! this is the world's notion. With what won* 
drous ingenuity they shift off the pain of regret ! A 
friend, a brother, nay, a son dies — ^they thank God he 
is out of his afflictions ! In one sense they are right. 
They make the best of their own short summer, and 
do not ask the cloud to stay longer than sufficient to call 
up .the flowers or refresh the soil. Yet this is a nar- 
row view of the subject of death. A bright genius dis- 
appears — a warm heart is stilled, and we think only 
(when we console ourselves) of the escape of the indi- 
vidual from his bed of pain. But ought we not to 
think of the loss that the world — that our Mihole race 
sustains? I believe so. How many thoughts which 
might have flashed conviction on the universe will be 
stricken for ever dumb by the early death of one being ! ^ 
What services to earth might the high purity, the deep 

knowledge, the ardent spirit of L have effected ! 

But this we never think of. " Poor gentleman !" quoth 
the nurse, " he will ^oon be out of his sufferings !^ 
and therewith she took a huge pinch of snuff. — My 
God ! what shallow self-comforters we are ! 

" He is a good gentleman !" said she again, turning 
round to the fire; "and so fond of dumb animals. 
Caesar, sir, the dog Caesar, is it at the foot of the bed, 
as usual ! — ay, I warrant he lies there, sir, as still as a 
mouse. I am sure them creturs know when we are 
sick or not. Ah ! sir, how the dog will take on, when — ^ 
and the nurse, breaking off, applied again to her snuff- 
box 

F3 
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I did not feel at home in this con^rsation, and I soon 
stole again into the next room. What a stillness there 
was in it 1 It seemed palpable. Stillness is not silent, 
at least to the heart. I walked straight up to the bed. 

L *6 wan hand was flung over the pillow. I felt it 

gently ; the pulse was almost imperceptibly low — but 
it fluttered nevertheless. I was about to drop the hand, 

when L half turned round, and that hand gently 

pressed my own. I heard a slight sigh, and fancying 
he was awake, I bent over to look into his face. The 
light from the window came full upon it, and I was 
struck — appalled, by the exceeding beauty of the smile 
that rested on the lips. But those lips had fallen from 
each other ! I pressed the pulse again. No — the flut- 
tering was gone. I started away with an unutterable 
tightness at my heart I moved to the door, and called 
(but under my breath) to the nurse. She came quickly ; 
yet I thought an hour had passed before she crossed 
the threshold. We went once more to the bed — and 
thefe, by his master's face, sat the poor dog. He had 
crept sofUy up from his usual resting-place ; and when 
he saw us draw aside the curtain, he looked at us so 
wistfully, that — ^no, I cannot go on ! — There is a reli- 
-gion in a good man*s death that we cannot babble to all 
the woild ! 
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Kol^iCLTY and its symlfols were abolished in Prance. 
k showman of wild beasts had (the jprjple of his flock) 
an immen^ Bengal tiger, commonly called the Royal 
Tiger:* What ^id our shown^an do ?— Why, he knew 
the world, ^(f he changed the name of the beast from 
the Tigre iCojal to the Tigre Naehnal ! Horace Wal- 
pole was particularly charmed with this anecdote, for 
he knew the world as well as the showman. It is ex« 
actly these little things — ^the happy turn of a phrase — a 
well-timed pleasantry, that no unobservant man «yer 
thinks of, andLthat, while seeming humour, are in reality 
wisdom. There are changes in the veins of wit, as in 
every thing else. Sir William Temple tells us that on 
the return of Charles 11. none were more oyt of fashion 
than the old Earl of Norwich, who jvas esteemed the 
greatest wit of the time of Charles ihe First. But it is 
clear thdt the Earl of Norwich must have wanted-know-' 
ledge of the world ; he did not feel, as by an instinct, 
like the showman, how to vary an epithet — he stuck to 
the last to his tigre royal ! 

This knowledge of the world baffles our calculations 
"—it does not always require experience. Some men 
take to it intuitively ; their first step in life exhibits the 
same profound mastery over the minds of their contem<- 
potaries — the same subtle consideration — the ssClae 
feUeitomi address, as distinguish the close of their ea* 
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reer. CongieTe had written his comedies al twenty- 
fire ; the best anecdotes ofihe acnteness of Cyrus are 
those of his boyhood. I should like, above all things, 
a Teracioas account of the childhood of Talle3rrdD(L 
What a world of shrewdness may he have vented in 
trundling his hoop! Shakspeai^ has given us the 
madness of Hamlet the youth, and of Lear the old man 
— but there is a far deeper wisdom in the young nian*8 
thoughts than those of the old man. 

Mmds early accustomed to solitude usually make the 
keenest observers of the world, and chiefly for this 
reason — when few objects are prea^ nted to our con« 
temptation we efleize them — -we ruminate over them — 
we think, again and again, upon all the features they 
present to our examination ; and we thus master the 
knowledge of the' great book of mankind as Eugene 
Aram mastered that of learning, by studying five lines 
at a time, and ceasing not from our labour till those are 
thoroughly acquired.^ A boy whose attentiptt has not 
b^n .distracted by a multiplicity of objects — who, living 
greutly alone, is obliged therefore to think, not as a 
ta&k, but as a diversion, emerges at last into the world 
•«^H shy man, but a deep -observer. Accustomed to 
reflection, he is not dazzled by novelty ; while it strikes 
his eye, it occupies his mind. Hence, if he sits down 
to describe what he sees, be describes it just^ ^i once, 
tfjkd at first ; anid more vividly perhaps than he might in 
-after-life, b<fcau8e it is newer to him. Perhaps, too, the 
moral eye resembles the physical — ^by custom familiar* 
izesr itself «with delusion, and inverts mechanically the 
objects presented to it, till the 'deceit becomes more 
natural than Nature itself. 

Inhere are men who say they kno^v the world, be- 
cause they know Its vices. So does an officer at Bow- 
street or the turnkey at Newgate. This would be a 
claim to knowledge of the world, if t here were but rogues 
in it But these are as bad judges of our minds as a 
physician would be of our bodies, if he had never seen 
any but those in a diseased state. Such a man would 
£uicy health itself a disease* We jronsrally find, indeed* 
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that men are goyerned by their weaknesses, not their 
vices ; and those weaknesses are often the most amiable 
part about them. The wavering Jaffier betrays his 
friend through a weakness, which a hardened criminal 
might equally have felt, and which, in that criminal, 
might have been the origin of his guilt. It is the know- 
ledge of these weaknesses, as if by a glance, that serves 
a man better in the understanding and conquest of his 
species than a knowledge of the vices to which they 
lead — ^it is better to seize the one cause than ponder 
Over the thousand effects. It is the former knowledge 
which I chiefly call the knowledge of the world. It is 
this which immortalized Moliere in the drama, and dis- 
tinguishes Talleyrand in action. 

ft has been asked whether the same worldly wisdom 
which we admire in a writer would, had occasion brought 
him prominently forward, have made him equally suc- 
cessful in action ? Certainly not, as a necessary con- 
sequence. ^ Swifl was the most sensible writer of his 
day, and one of the least sensible politicians, in the 
selfish sense — the only sense in which he knew it — of 
, the wod. What knowledge of the world in ^* Don Juan*' 
and in Bvron's " Correspondence" — ^what seeming want 
of that knowledge in the great poet's susceptibility to 
attack on the one hand^ and his wanton trifling with his 
character on the other I How is this diflerence between 
the man and the writer to be accounted for I Because, 
in the writer the infirmities of constitution are either 
concealed or decorated by genius— ^not so in the man : 
fretfulness, spleen, morbid sensitiveness, eternally spoil 
pur plans in life — ^but they often give an interest to our 
plans on paper. Byron quarrelling with the world as 
Childe Harold, proves his genius ; but ^yron quarrelling 
with the world in his own person, betrays his folly ! 
To show wisdom in a book, it is but necessary that we 
i^ould possess the theoretical wisdom ; but in life, it 
requires not only the theoretical wisdom, but the prac- 
tical ability to act up to it. We may know exactly what 
ire ouffht to do, but we may not have the fortitude to do 
k* ** mw«** says the shy man in love, *' I ought to go 
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and talk to my mistress — my rival is with her — I oaght 
to make myself as agreeable as possible — ^I ought to 
throw that fellow in the shade by my bans mots and my 
compliments." Does he do so? No! he sits in a comer, 
and scowls at the lady. He is in the miserable state 
described by Persins. He knows what ia good, and 
cannot perform it. Yet this man, if an aa^or, from the 
very circumstance of feeling so bitterly that his consti- 
tution is stronger than his reason, would have made hia 
lover in a bc^k all that he could not be himself in 
reality. 

There is a sort of wit peculiar to knowledge of the 
worid, and we usually find that writers who are sup- 
posed to have the most exhibited that knowledge in their 
books are also commonly esteemed the wittiest authors 
of their country — ^Horace, Plautus, MoKere, Le Sage, 
Vohaire, Cervantes, Shakspeare, Fielding, SwiA ;* and 
this is because the essence of the most refined species 
of wit is truth. Even in the solemn and grave Tacitus 
we come perpetually to sudden turns — striking points, 
of sententious brilliancy, which make us smile, from the 
depth itself of their importance — 'an aphorism is always 
on the borders of an epigram.f 

It is remarkable that there is scarcely any verypopU" 
lar author of great imaginative power in whose works 
we do not recognise tliat common sense which is know- 
ledge of the world, and which is so generally supposed 
by the superficial to be in direct opposition to the ima- 
ginative faculty. When an author does not possess it 
eminently, he is never' eminently popular, whatever be 
his fame. Compare Scott and Shelley, the two most 
imaginative authors of their time. The one, in hia 
wildest flights, never loses sight of common sense-^ 
there is an afiinity between him and his humblest reader ; 

* liCC me mention two political writere of tbe present diy— men equally 
ff«naikable for tHeir wit and wisdom—Sidney Smlih and the editor or tM 
**Bxaritiner,'* Mr. FoRManque; barri.if, may I say Jt7 a litt e Mflbetalipn of 
pithiness— the latter writer is one of tbe greaest matrters of that art. whieb 
makes *• words like sharp swords'* that oar age has prodoced. And I oanoot 
help adding, in common with many of bis admirers, an earnest h<^ thni be 
may leave the world a more Arm and settled raonament of his great abiUti«i 
than the pages of any periodical can allbrd. 

* ^Lnd everyone will reooUect tbesa|^doiu tneer of Gibbqp. 
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nay, the more discursive the flight, the closer that affinity 
becomes. We are even more rapt with the author 
when he is #ith his spirits of the mountain and fell — 
with the mighty dead at l)|elrose, than when he is lead- 
ing us through the humours of a guard-room, or con- 
fiding to us the interview of lovers. But Shelley dis- 
dains common sense. Of (lis " Prince Athanase" we 
have no early comprehension — :with his " Prometheus" 
we have no human sympathies ; — and the grander he 
becomes, the less popular we find him. Writers who 
do not in theory know their kind may be admired, but 
they can never be popular. And when we hear men 
of unquestionable genius. complain of not being appre- 
ciated by the herd, it is because they are not themselves 
skilled in the feelings pi thewh^rd. For what is know- 
ledge of mankind but the knowledge of their feelings* 
theur humours, their caprices, their passions; touch 
these, and you gain atteniion-— develop these, and you 
liave conquered your audienee. , 

Amqpg writers of an inferior reputation we oflen dis- 
cover a «afficient shrewdness and penetration into 
human foibles — ^to startle. us in points, while they can- 
not carry their knowledge far enough to please us on 
the whole. The)r*can paint nature by a happy hit, but 
they violate all fhe Jik^ness before they have concluded 
the plot — ^they charm us witli a reflection, and revolt us 
by a character. Sir John Suckling is one of these 
.writers — his correspondence is gritty and thoughtful, 
and his plays — ^but little known in comparison to his 
songs — abound with just remarks and false posiiioqs, 
the most natural lines and the most improbable inven- 
tions. Two persons in one of these plays are under 
sentence of execution, and the poet hits off the vanity 
of the one by a stroke worthy of a much greater 
dramatist. 

^ I have something troubles me," says Pellagrin. 

** What's that?" asks his friend. 

" The people," replies Pellagrin, ** will say, as we go 
diong, ^-thou art the praperer fellow P "* 

** SoddlB^playB ilioaifa alao to pMnfM of riBfOlu iPHntyordlfldM 
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Had the whole chancier been coBceived like that 
•entenee I should not have forgotten the name of the 
play, and instead of making a joke, the author would 
haye consummated s crea|K>n* Both Madame de 
Stael and Rousseau appear to .ne to hare possessed 
this sort of'imperfed knowledge. Bolh are great 
in aphorisms, and feebly in realizing conceptions 
of flesh and blood. When If adame de Sta^l tells us 
** that great losses, so far from binding men more closdy 
to the advantages th#y still have left, at once looseo ail 
ties of affection,** she speaks like one versed in the myth 
teries of the human hearty and eicpresses exactly what 
she wishes to eonvey ; but when she. draws the char- 
acter of Oerione's lover, sj^e not only conf#uodB all the 
moral qualities into onflLinpo8S\t>le cpmpound, but ^he 
utterly fails in what she evidently attempts to picture. 
The proud, sensitive, generous^ highf*minded EngUsh* 
man, with a soul at onoe aliv# to genius, and fearing its 
effect— daring as a sojdter, timid as a man — the slave 
of love that tells Rim to^com the f{orld|^and of opinion 
that tells him to aclors it — thi^is the new, the delioatSt 
the many-coloured character Madame dei^tael con- 
ceived, and nothing pan be mor^ ufiUkb the heartless 
and whining pedant she has accomfftfehed. 

In Rousseau every sentence Jibfxl/Bdouaid utters is 
fill! of beauty, and sonftetimes of depth, and yet those 
sentences give us no conception of the utt^^rer hin^elf. 
The expressions are all soul, and the charficterlis all 
clay — ^nothing can be'^more briUiaot than th^enitments 
or more heavy than tbeb speaker. >^ 

In fact, it is «ot often that the grav^ writers ^ave 
succeeded in plot and Ihaiscter as they hanre done in 
the allurement of reflection or the graces of style. 
While Goldsmith makes us acquainted with all the per- 
sonages of his unrivaMed' storyf— i?v4iile we sit at the 

■nd el^:uiee of thbutrhlf I will qifiote one which seems to me to contain one 
•fUwibostbeauciftilcompnmentsawoman^vemoeifil. ftrsalwlni n ■mmin. 
if I neoUta right, says to Retpnella— 
"Have you a name too ? 
tUgiiuUa, Whydoyoaask? » t 

Oitaibim* Beoaua)? I'dtcall uplift it in a atoniii 

itJMMlw«aft«f/»tMj*r»t*MVjiMk«M»/» ^ 
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dir^shold in the summer evenings, and sympathize 
with the good Vicar in his laudable zeal for monogamy 
—while ever and anon we steal a look behind through 
the lattice, and smile at the gay Sophia, who \s playing 
with Dick, or fix our admiration on Olivia, who is prac 
tising an air against the young Squire comes — while 
we see the stuidy Burchell crossing the stile, and stride 
ing on at his hearty pace, witli his oak cudgel cutting 
circles in the air^-nay, while we ride with Moses to 
make his bargains,^ and prick up our ears when Mr* 
Jenkinson begins with '*Ayt sir! the world is in its 
dotage" — while in recalling the characters of that im« 
mortal tale,. we are recalling the memory of so many 
living persons with whom we have dined, and walked, 
and chatted — we see in the gloomy Rasselas of Gold- 
smith's sager contemporary a dim succession of shadowy 
images without lifs or iffentity, mere macbine^ for the 
grinding of morals^ and tiie nice location of. sonorous 
phraseology. * 

That delightful egotist — ^half good*fellow, half sage, 
half rake, half divine, the pet gossip of philosophy, fiie 
— ^in one word — i|iimit^le and iimimitatl^d Montaigne, 
insists upon it*in right eam^t, with plenty to support 
him, thA continual cheerfulness is the most indisputable 
sign oP* wisdom, and ^at her estate, like that of things 
in the regions 8Ax)Ve the moon, is always calm, cloud- 
less, and serene. And in* the ^me essay^he recites 
the old story of Demetrius the grammarian, who, findingi 
in the Temple of Delfllos a knot of philosophers chat- 
ting away in high glee and comfort, said, *' I am greatly 
mistaken, gentlemen, or by your pleasant cotntenances 
you are not engaged in any very profound discourse*** 
Whereon Heracleon answered the grammarian With a 
*^ Pshaw, my good fKsnd ! it does very well for fellows 
who life in a perpetual an^fiety to know whether the 
future tense of the verb Mallo should be spelled with one 
/ or two, to knit their brows and look solemn ; but we 
who are engaged in discoursing true philosophy, are 
cheerful as a matter of course !" Ah, those were the 
philosophers wlio bod tead the world ang&t ; |[ive me 
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Heracleon the magician, for a fellow who knew whatlio. 
was about when he resolyed to be wise. And yet, after 
all, it is our constitution, and not our learning, that makes 
us one thing or the other^ — grave oi^gay — lively or 
severe! * '•" 

For my own part I jcandidly confess, that in spite of 
all my endeavours, and though all my precepts run ihe 
contrary way, I cannot divest myself at times of a oei- 
tain sadness when I recall the lessons the world has 
taught me. It is true that I now expect little or nothing 
from mankind, and I therefore forgive offences against 
me with ease ; but that ease which comes from con* 
tempt is no desirable acquisition of temper. I should 
like to feel something of my did indignation at every 
rice, and my old bitterness at every foe* 

After all, as we know, or fancy that we know, man- 
kind, there is a certain dimness that falls upon the 
glory of all we see.' We are not so confiding of our 
trust — and thai is no petty misfortune to some of us ; 
without growing perhaps more selfish, we contract the 
circle of o\m enjoyments. We do not hazard — ^we do 
not venture as we ondb did. The sea that rolls before 
ns proffers to our curiosity no port'tkstt we have not 
already seen. About this time, too, our ambition 
changes its character — -jt becomes more ar thing of 
custom than of ardour. We have began our pareer — 
shame foibids us to .4ewre*it; but 1 question whether 
«ny man, moderately wise, does not see how small is 
the reward of pursuit Nay, ask the oldest, the most 
hackneyed adventsrer of t^e world, and you will find he 
has some tiream at his heart, which is more cherished 
than all the honours he seeks — some dream perhaps 
of a happy and serene retirement, which has lain at his 
breast since he was a boy, and which he will never 
realize. The trader and his retreat at HighgUte are 
but the type o# Walpole andifeis palace at Houghton. 
The woKSt feature in our knowledge of the world is, 
that we are wise to little purpose — we penetrate the 
hearts of others, but we do not satisfy our own. Every 
sriso m&n fkeh that he ought not to b6 ambitious, nor 
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covetous, nor subject to emotion — ^yet the wisest go on 
toiling and burning to the last. Men who have de- 
claimed most against ambition have been among the 
most ambitious ; so that at the best we only get wise 
for the sake of writing books which the world seldom 
sees till we are dead—or of making laws and speeches 
which, when dead, the world hastens to forget. " When 
all is done, human life is at the greatest and the best 
but like a froward child, that must be played with and 
humoured a little to keep it quiet till it falls asleep 
and then the care is over.""* 

•ttrWUliamTampte. 
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•A Can^porative View qf the Soeiai Life of England 
and Tranie^ from the Restoratic^ of Charles the 
Second to the French Revolution, By the EkUtor 
of Afadame da Difiand's Letters. ^ ^. 

Trb French and the Endish can no longer be ac- 
cused of that mutual contempt which 'furnishes the 
prelinkinar^ ground of remark to the writer of the 
agreeable wo'rk befbre us. After a jealousy of eight 
hundred years, we l\ave begun to conquer our preju- 
dices and recant our opinions ; and we are now con- 
tented to glean ^m the customs and manners of our 
neighbours, benefits somewhat more important than the 
innovations in caps, or tjie improvements in cookery, 
which formed pretty nearly the limit of ^at portion of 
our forefathers' ambition which was deiipted to the imi- 
tation of " our hereditary foes." Late events have put 
the finishing stroke to popular prejudice ; and we* have 
now, of two extremes, rather to guard against the de- 
sire blindly to copy, than the resolution zealously to 
contemn. * Those national sentiments, '^grave, with a 
bright disdain," of Monsieur and soupe tnaigre^ which 
gave so parotic a character to the British theatre, 
never more will awaken a sympathizing gallery to 

** The lood collision of applauding haidi.^ 

But the character of the people, and the spirit of 
society, in the two countries are still, in many respects, 
remarkably different When a French mob are excited, 
they clamour for. gloiy-— when an English mob are in- 
dined to be riotous, Ihey ate thirsty Ibr beer,- At a 
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contested dectioii, ihe feelings of ^e working classes 
most Qecessarily be strongly exciffedi The harangues 
to thw onderstandings— the addresses to their interests 
—the artifices for their* affections-— ihe congregating 
Wgether— 4he conference — itfb discussion-^the dispute 
-^t-^e spkit of partf,— the8e,^if any emotion^, miglu 
ireil 0^ supposed to call forth the man iram'hiiQself, to 
excite, to t^ir inmost <^th, liis gener^iis as well as 
-■npy .ynipathi* .iMl. vShnibg him from fU Bel&h 
ooDfiderations, to liun^him intOM9Yeir a blindT and rash 
devotion %r the cause he adopts, and a disdain, which 
no lure can joQen, fonthat which h% opposes. * AjqA sOf 
indeed«io the-tminittil^d speAator ft n^ appear; but 
how generally is that noisy Srdour the {esult of a^iur* 
chase— -how many, in such a time and in suc^ sceaesi 
will grow inehpate on the hospitality of one, wi)b the 
intention.of voting for another — ^how large the npmber 
of those to whom you speak of re^enclupeat and reform* 
who remain unnloved fill the bribe is Glinted, and the 
vote,.callou8 to the principles, is suborned by the-pursel 
WheS, in the late general election, a patriotic adven* 
turer was esga^pd in attempting to opeu^(a3 the phrase 
is) a«> close bOrough, one of his most strenuous «ip» 
porters, declaiming on the' vfieness of the few privi- 
leged tpters iu receiving thirty pounds each for their 
votes, added-, with the . aif of ^ man of delicate con- 
science, — " But if you open the borough, sir, we will 
do it for five r • 

But leaving, for the present, .the' graver discussions 
connected with the efifects-of our civil institutions, it is 
our intention to make a few observations on that Spirit 
of Society which is formed among the. higher classes, 
and imitated among those possessing less aristoeratioal 
distinction. 

The great distinction oifashUm in France, as it wns 
— ^and in England as ii is — ^we consider to be this. In 
the former ooutttiy the natond idvantagm wer« afiestod. 
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bi the latter we covet the acquired. There the ns^ 
rants to fashion pretended to wit — ^here they pretend 
to weahh. In this country, from causes sufficiently 
ohvious, social reputation has long been measured by 
the extent of a rent-roll ; respectability has been anothei 
word for money ; and the point on which competitors 
have been the most anxious to vie with each other hav 
been that exact point in which personal merit can have 
the least possible weight in the competition. The am- 
bition of the French gallant, if devoted to a frivolous 
object, was at least more calculated to impress society 
with a graceful and gay tone than the inactive and un 
relieved ostentation of the English pretender. And 
those circles to which a bon mot was the passport 
could scarcely fail to be more agreeable than circles 
in which, to be the most courted, it is sufficient to be 
the first-bom. A Frenclmian had, at least, one intel- 
lectual incentive to his social ambition ; — ^to obtain 
access to the most fashionable was to obtain aecess to 
the most pleasant, the most witty circles in the capital. 
But to enjoy the most difficult society of London is to 
partake of the insipidity of a decorated and silent crowd, 
or the mere sensual gratification of a costly dinner. 

To give acerbity to the tone of our fashion — ^while it 
is far from increasing its refinement — ^there is a sort of 
negative opposition made by the titled aristocrats to 
that order from which it must be allowed the majority 
have sprung themselves. Descended, for the most 
part, from the unpedigreed rich, they affect to preserve 
from that class circles exclusive and impassable. 
Fashion to their heaven is like the lotus to Mahomet's ; 
it is at once the ornament and the barrier. To the 
opulent, who command power, they pretend, while wor- 
shipping opulence, to deny ton ; a generation passes, 
and the proscribed class have become the exclusive. 
** Si le fiioancier manque son coup, les courtisans disent 
de Iui,-Hx'e8t tm bourgeois, un hommie de rien, ua 

18 
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i]ial6tni: 8*11 r^ussit, Us lui demandent sa fille.*** This 
mock contest, in which riches ultiuiately triumph, en 
courages the rich to a field in which they are ridiculous 
till they conquer ; and makes the one race servile, that 
the race succeeding may earn the privilege to be inso* 
lenL If the merchant or the banker has the sense to 
prefer the station in which he is respectable, to attempt- 
ing success in one that destroys his real eminencet 
while it apes a shadowy distinction, his wife, his 
daughters, his son in the Guards, are not often so wise. 
If one class of the great remain aloof, another class 
are sought, partly to defy, and partly to decoy ; — and 
minous entertammentB are given, not for the sake of 
pleasure, but with a prospective yearning to the columns 
of the Morning Post. They do not relieve dulness, 
but they render it pompous ; and instead of suffering 
wealth to be the commander of enjoyment, they render 
it the slave to a vanity that, of all the species of that 
unquiet passion, is the most susceptible to pain. Circles 
there are in London, in which to be admitted is to be 
pleased and to admire ; but those circles are composed 
of persons above the fashion, or aloof from it. Of 
those where that tawdry deity presides would it be 
extravagant to say that existence is a course of strife, 
subserviency, hypocrisy, meanness, ingratitude, inso- 
lence, and mortification ; and that to judge of the mo- 
tives which urge to such a life, we have only to imagine 
the wish to be every where in the pursuit of nothings l 

Fashion in this country is also distinguished frcHn 
her sister in France by our want of social enthusiasm 
for genius. It showed, not the power of appreciating 
his talents, but a capacity for admiring the more exalted 
order of talents (which we will take leave to say is 
far from a ridiculous trait in national character), that 
the silent and inelegant Hume was yet in high request 

* Let Caractires de La Bbvtssb. 
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in the brilliant coteries of Paris. In England, the en- 
thusiasm is for distinction of a more sounding kind. 
Were a great author to arrive in London, he might cer- 
tainly be neglected ; but a petty prince could not fail 
of being eagerly courted. A man of that species of 
genius which amuses — not exalts — ^might indeed create 
a momentary sensation. The oracle of science — the 
discoverer of truth, might be occasionally asked to the 
sovries of some noble Maecenas ; but every drawing- 
room, for one season at least, would be thrown open 
to the new actress, or the imported musician. Such is 
the natural order of things in our wealthy aristocracy, 
among whom there can be as little sympathy with 
those who instruct, as there must be gratitude to those 
who entertain, till the entertainment has become the 
prey of satiety, and the hobbyhorse of the new season 
replaces the rattle of the last. 

Here, we cannot but feel the necessity of subjecting 
our gallantry to our reason, and inquiring how far the 
indifference to what is great, and the passion for what 
is frivolous, may be occasioned by the present tone of 
that influence which women necessarDy exercise in this 
country, as in all modem civilized communities. Who- 
ever is disposed to give accurate attention to the con- 
stitution of fashion (which fashion in the higher classes 
is, in other words, the spirit of society) must at once 
perceive how largely that fashion is formed, and how 
absolutely it is governed, by the gentler sex. Our 
fashion may indeed be considered the aggregate of the 
oi»nions of our women. In order to account for the 
tone that fashion receives, we have but to inquire into 
the education bestowed upon women. Have we, then, 
instilled into them those public principles (as well as 
private accomplishments) which are calculated to en- 
noble opinion, and to (iimish their own peculiar induce- 
ments of reward to a solid and lofty merit in the oppo- 
site sex ? O^r women are divided into two classes— 
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die domestio and the dissipated. The latter employ 
their lives in the pettiest intrigues, or at best in a round 
of Tanities that usurp the name of amusements. Women 
of the highest rank alone take much immediate share 
in politics ; and that share, it must be confessed, brings 
any thing but advantage to the state. No one will 
assert that these soft aspirants have any ardour for the 
public — any sympathy with measures that are pure and 
unselfish. No one will deny that tliey are the first to 
laugh at principles which, it is but just to say, the 
education we have given them precludes them from 
comprehending, — and to excite the parental emotions 
of the husband, by reminding him that the advancement 
of his sons requires interest with the minister. The 
domestic class of women are not now, we suspect, so 
numerous as they have been esteemed by speculators 
on our national character. We grant their merits at 
once ; and we inquire if the essence of these merits be 
not made to consist in the very refiraining firom an 
attempt to influence public opiniour^in the very igno- 
rance of all virtues connected with the conomunity ;— 
if we shall not be told that the proper sphere of a 
woman is private life, and the proper limit to her vir- 
tues the private affections. Now, were it true that 
women did not influence public opinion, we should be 
silent on the subject, and subscribe to all those charm- 
ing commonplaces on retiring modesty and household 
attractions that we have so long been accustomed to 
read and hear. But we hold, that feminine lnfluence> 
however secret, is unavoidably great ; and, owing to 
this lauded ignorance of public matters, we hold it also 
to be unavoidably corrupt. It is clear that women of 
the class we speak of, attaching an implied blame to 
the exercise of the reasoning faculty, are necessarily 
the reservoir of unexamined opinions and established 
prejudices, — that those opinions and prejudices colour 
the education they give to their children, and the 
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adyice they bestow upon their husbands. We allow them 
to be the soothing companion and the tender nurse** 
(these are admirable merits — ^these are all their own) — 
but in an hour of wavering between principle and in- 
terest, on which side would their influence lie ? — would 
they inculcate the shame of a pension, or the glory of 
a sacrifice to the public int^est? On the contrary, 
how often has the worldly tenderness of the mother 
been the secret cause of the tarnished character and 
venal vote of the husband ; or, to come to a pettier 
source of emotion, how often has a wound, or an artftd 
pampering, to some feminine vanity, led to the renun- 
ciation of one party advocating honest measures, or the 
adherence to another subsisting upon courtly intrigues ! 
In more limited circles, how vast that influence in 
forming the national character^ which you would deny 
because it is secret !— how evident a proof of the influ- 
ence of those whose minds you will not enlarge, in that 
living which exceeds means, — so pre-eminently English 
— so wretched in its consequences — so paltry in its 
object! Who shall say that the whole comfortless, 
senseless, heartless system of ostentation which per- 
vades society, has no cause — not in women, if you like 
-—but in the education we give them ? 

We are far from wishing that women, of what rank 
soever, should intermeddle with party politics, or covet 
the feverish notoriety of state intrigues, any more than 
we wish they should possess the universal genius as- 
cribed to Lady Anne Cliflbrd by Dr. Donne, and be 
able to argue on all subjects, " from predestination to 
siea silk." We are far from desiring them to neglect 
one domestic duty, or one household tie ; but we say 
-—for women as for men — there is no sound or tru6 
morality, where there is no knowledge 6f-— no devotion 
to— public virtue. In the education women receive, 
we would enlarge their ideas to the comprehension of 
political integrity; 9nd in the variety of events with 
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which life tries the honesty of men, we would lesve to 
those principles we have inculcated — ^unpolluted as 
they would be by the dose contagion of party — undis 
torbed by the heat and riot of action — ^that calm influ- 
ence which could then scarcely fail to be as felicitous 
and just as we deem it now not unoften unhappy a^d 
dishonouring. But of all the inducements to female 
artifice and ambition^ our peculiar custom of seUing our 
daughters to the best advantage is the most universaL 
We are a match-making nation. The system in France, 
and formerly existent in this country, of betrothing chil- 
dren, had at least with us one good effect among many 
bad. If unfriendly to chastity in France, it does not 
appear to have produced so pernicious an effect in 
England ; but while it did not impair the endearments 
of domestic life, it rendered women less professionally 
hollow and designing at that period of life when love 
ceases to encourage deceit; it did not absorb their 
acutest faculties in a game in which there is no less 
hypocrisy requisite than in the amours of a Dorimont 
or a Belinda — ^but without the excuse of the affections. 
While this custom increases the insincerity of our 
social life, it is obvious that it must react also on its 
dulness ; for wealth and rank, being the objects sought, 
are the objects courted ; and thus, another reason is 
given for crowding our circles with important stolidly, 
and weeding them of persons poor enough to be agree- 
able — and because agreeable — dangerous and unwel- 
come. 

Would we wish, then, the influence of women to be 
less T We will evade the insidious question — ^We wish 
it to be differently directed. By contracting their minds, 
we weaken ourselves ; by cramping their morality, we 
ruin our own ; as we ennoble their motives, society 
will rise to a loftier tone — and even Fashion herself 
may be made to reward ^ory as well as frivolity. 
jNayi we shall not ^ven be astonished if it ultimately 
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enoottrages, with some portion of celebrity and enthu- 
•Lasniy the man who has refused a bribe, or conferred 
some great benefit on his country, as well as the idol 
of Crockford*8, or the heir to a duJiedom. 

It is somewhat remarkable, that that power of ridi- 
cule so generally cultivated as a science in France 
has scarcely exercised over the tone of feeling in that 
country so repressing an influence as it has among 
ourselves. It never destroyed in the French the love 
of theatrical effect ; and even in the prevalence of those 
heartless manners formed under the old rSgime, it never 
deterred them from avowing romantic feeling, if uttered 
in courtly language. Nay, it was never quite out of 
fashion to affect a gallant sentiment, or a generous 
emotion ; and the lofty verse of Comeille was echoed 
with enthusiasm by the courtiers of a Bourbon, and the 
friends of a Pompadour. But here, a certain measured 
and cold demeanour has been too often coupled with 
the disposition to sneer, not only at expressions that 
are exaggerated, but at sentiments that are noble. 
Profligacy in action surprises, shocks, less than the 
profession of exalted motives, uttered in conversation, 
when, as a witty orator observed, " the reporters are 
shut out, and there is no occasion * to humbug.* " We 
confess that we think it a bad sign when lofly notions 
are readily condemned as bombast, and when a nation 
not much addicted to levity, or even liveliness, is, above 
all others, inclined to ridicule the bias to magnify and 
exalt. A shoeblack of twelve years old, plying his 
trade by the Champs Elysees, was struck by a shoe- 
black £bur years younger. He was about to return the 
blow — an old fruitwoman arrested his arm, exclaim- 
ing, ** Have you then no greatness of soul T' Nothing 
could be more bombastic than the reproof. Granted. 
But who shall say how far such bombast influenced 
the magnanimity of the labouring classes in that late 
event, which was no less a revolution in France than 
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iStuB trhuBph of the human species t Exaggeration of 
Motuneat can rarely, as a national tmit, be dangerous. 
With men of sense it unavoidably settles into greatness 
of mind ; but moral debasement, — a sneer for what is 
high,— a disbelief of what is good, — is the very worst 
•ymptom a people can display. 

The influenee which it is the natural province of the 
Drama to exert towards the exalting the standard of 
•entiment and opinion, is not, at this time, it will readily 
be allowed, very efficacious in counterbalancing the 
worldly and vulgar tendency to degrade. Tragedy 
eleeps side by side with the Epic; and the loftier 
ahapes of Comedy have dwindled into Farce, that most 
dwarfish imp of all the varieties of dramatic humour. 
The stage seems even to have relinquished the most 
common, though not the least moral, of its prerogatives, 
viz. to hold the mirror to existing customs, and to cor- 
rect iblly by exhibiting it. We question, indeed, whether 
that power has ever been largely exercised — whether 
the drama has ever visibly and truly bodied forth the 
image of the times — since the plastic and unappreciated 
genius of Jonson adapted his various knowledge of the 
past to a portraiture of his own period even too indi- 
vidual and exact The Restoration — so pernicious for 
the most part to what was most excellent in political 
truths— was little more favourable to whatsoever was 
noble in the provinces of literary fiction. The stage 
was lowered to clumsy and graceless imitations from 
the French, and reflected the grossness and vice of the 
court — ^not the manners or morals of that people over 
whom the contagion of the court was far from exten- 
sive. Seeking its food from a form of society, arti- 
ficial alike in its vices and its customs, the Comedy of 
that day, despite its lavish and redundant wit, rarely 
touclied upon a single chord dedicated to simplicity or 

natuie And to believe that the literary Aretins the 

duun^amg Bon'Raphaela of the Bestoration-^repi^ 
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vented or influenced their age, were to believe that they 
found* or made, the countrymen of Vane and Bradshaw, 
of Falkland and of Derby, a community of sharpers 
rioting in a metropolis of brothels. The remarkable 
contrast that the delicate and somewhat emasculate 
refinement of the celebrated periodicals in the reign of 
Anne present to the indecency even then characteristic 
of the stage, and the universal and instantaneous im' 
pression they produced — so far deeper than that created 
by any of the licentious comedies of the day — ^will be 
quite sufficient tO' convince those who remember that 
^e brilliancy and rapidity of literary success are pro- 
portioned to the exactness witli which the literary effort 
accords with some popular train of feeling deeply felt, 
but not hitherto commonly expressed, that the stage 
did not, at that period, represent the manners of the 
contemporaries of Addison much more faithAilly than, 
in the preceding times, it had reflected the tone of feel- 
ing common to the contemporaries of Russell and Sid- 
ney. Coming to a period nearer the present, it can 
scarcely be asserted that even the exquisite humour of 
Goldsmith, or still less the artificial and exuberant wit 
of Sheridan, were exercised in giving a very peculiar 
and marked representation of their times, — ^whatever 
they might effect in exhibiting certain aspects of society 
as common in one nation of Europe as another, — since 
the masterpieces of their genius, the attempt to show 
^ the form and pressure of the age,** has not been made 
with any tolerable success. And should any novelty 
(not arising from the claims of the actor) now attract 
to the theatre— -we must thank Grermany for a super- 
stition — France for a farce— Siam for an elephant-~or 
England for a scene. The influence attributed of old 
to the stage has passed into new directions : Novels 
represent manners, and Periodicals opinions. The 
higher, the more abstruse, the more extended branches 
of morals, are but slightly and feebly cultivated. Thus, 
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little of geoenl influence is left to that part of litera- 
ture which teoe^j— save what may be exercised by 
publications adapted to the immediate necessity, P^j^- 
dice, or caprice of the times, and by cheap works ad- 
dressed to the people,— elementary, if intended for their 
understanding— declamatory, if for their passiims. 

It would be a matter of speculation deserving a larger 
notice than we can aflbrd it here, to inquire how far 
our national literature is influenced by the place which 
our literary men hold in society. That men of letters 
do not enjoy in England their legitimate and proper 
rank is a common and trite complaint. There is, 
doubtless, something equivocal in their station. An 
English author of but moderate eminence at home is 
often astonished at the respect paid to him abroad. 
Political power— the chief object of desire with us— 
leaves to that direction of intellect which does not 
command it but a moderate and lukewarm homage* 
Fashion may indeed invest the new author with a 
momentary eclat; but the ^^lion** loses his novelty, and 
the author ceases to be courted. We recollect to have 
heard one of the most brilliant and successful writers 
of the day exclaim, that he would rather, for the grati- 
fication of social vanity, be a dull, but oflicious, member 
of Parliament, than enjoy his own high and popular 
reputation as an author. The vanity of authors is not, 
then, confined to their profession, which does not bring 
there a reward sufiiciently palpable and present. Led, 
like ^e rest of their countrymen, by the rage of fashion, 
they long for the reputation of being admitted to brilliant 
society, rather than the consideration accorded to them 
in literary circles. One ef&ct, at least, not favourable 
to the higher and purer branches of compositioi^, is pro- 
duced by this uneasiness and yearning. Straining for 
the eflect, the glitter, or the novelty that will render 
them ** the fashion,*' they give to literature a feverish 
md exaggerated cast They grasp at the bumoUTt 
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aometimes the frivolity^ of the moment^ and endeayour 
to hurry the serene and dignified glories of literature 
into a succession of *' lucky hits." Two other effects 
noticeable, we think, among English men of letters, 
may be derived fh)m the same causes First, 4he want 
of that social brilliancy which is generally the charac^ 
teristic of a Frenchman eminent in literature. When 
one of our most popular moralists observed, ^ that he 
never knew a man of sense a general favourite,*' he 
uttered a sentiment peculiarly adapted to charm the 
English. In France every man of sense would have 
aspired to be a general favourite, and every mai| of 
literary distinction might have won easily enough to 
that ambition. But here intellect alone does not pro* 
duce fashion, and the author, failing to attaui it, affects 
the privilege of railing, and the right to be disappointed. 
This dissatisfaction at the place destined to the nature 
of his exertions — this consciousness of enjoying neither 
that station of honour nor that method of being hon* 
oured which he has been taught to covet — is almost 
necessarily destructive to the self-confidence and self^ 
complacency without which no man makes a great 
proficiency in the graces of society or the courageous 
profession of a wit. The second effect produced by 
the desire to shine in other circles than their own is, 
we think, visible in the scattered and desultory manner 
with which our literary men encounter each other; 
they do not herd closely together. There is not among 
them that intimate knot and union which was, and is, 
characteristic of the authors and beaux esprits of Paris, 
and produces so remarkable an influence on their 
works,-^giving to their philosophy the graces of ani- 
mated conversation, and colouring their style with that 
air of life, and fulness of worldly knowledge, which, 
whatever be the changes and caprices of their literature, 
invariably remain, sometimes the sta^e, and almost 
always the predominant characteristic. When Helve 
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tills produced that celebrated work, so rich in asecdotef 
illustration, and isolated brilliancies of remark, he was 
accused of merely collecting, and forming into a whole, 
the opinions current in the circles with which he mixed 
every day. It would be somewhat difficult for an 
English philosopher to subject himself, with any sem- 
blance of justice, to a similar accusation. 

It would be a little unjust to quit our subject without 
saying any thing upon what we consider improvements 
in the condition of society; the more especially, as 
some points, that appear to us worthy of ]H*ai8e, have 
been the subject of vulgar complaint. We hear, for 
instance, much pathetic lamentation on the decline of 
country hospitality, at a time when that ^ first cousin 
to a virtue** seems more deserving of commendation 
than at any period referred to by its detractors. 

In what did the hospitality of the last century con- 
sist ? All interchange of dinner visits between countiy 
neighbours, — a journey some half a dozen miles over 
wretched roads» and a return home some eight hours 
afterward, with the footman drunk, the coachman more 
drunk, and the master most drunk. Hospitality, in a 
word, was, a profusion of port wine ; and the host 
welcomed his friends by ruining their constitutions. 
Houses, much less conveniently arranged than at pres- 
ent, were not often capable of affording acconumxla- 
tion, for days together, to visiters from a distance. Few, 
comparatively speaking, were the guests who found their 
way from the metropolis to these rustic receptacles of 
Silenus ; and the strangers were then stared at for their 
novelty, or ridiculed for their refinement — oracles to 
the silly, and butts to the brutaL What an improve- 
ment in the present tone of country hospitality ! In- 
stead of solemn celebrations of inebriety — instead of 
jolting at one hour through the vilest of lanes, to return 
at another from the most senseless of revels, — im 
proved roads facilitate the visits of neighbours, improved 
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fioinefl aocommodate a greater number of gnestSi and 
sn improyed hospitality gives to both a welcome vecepi^ 
tion, without endangering their health or making wat 
im their reason. The visiters are more numerous; 
the victims less. To give a diDner, and to receive a 
gentleman from London, are not the events in a squire's 
life that they were in the last century. At stated pe- 
riods of the year the house is filled with persons who 
ean be cultivated as well as manly ; and improvements 
in opinions are thus circulated throughout the conndyv 
» well as improvements in gunlocks. 

So far, indeed, from the tone of society in the coon 
try being, as formerly, considerably below that in tfaflr 
metropolis, it is now perhaps more graceful and comw 
teous. The host, dissatisfied with his station in Lou* 
don, beholds his acres and his haD, rises into a great 
man in his province, and, content with the tokens of 
his own consequence, naturaDy grows complaisaiit to 
ethers. The petty vying and the paltry cringing are 
no longer necessary — the heartburn of fashion cease* 
••^there is no compromise of comfort and nature foi 
the attainment of wearisome and artificial objects ; even 
the coldness, the distraction, and the formality incident 
to London coteries subside with the causes ; and that 
tone of general equality which the most courtly circles 
can alone establish in a capital becomes the easy and 
natural characteristic of the manners in a country 
mansion. 

Another main feature in the aspect of society is the 
improvement and multiplicity of clubs. That the luxu* 
ries of these houses render husbands less domestic, 
and impart to sons notions disproportionate to their 
fortune, , have been made very common and vulgar 
groimds of attack. With regard to the first, we will 
own frankly that that mere animal habit which would 
confine men to the narrow circle of their firesides^ ani 
lender it a misdemeanor to seek rational imeveouarM 

14 
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abroad^ nught, we think, be lessened, without operathig 
in any way to the disadvantage of society. But, in 
foct, so rigid a domesticahiess exists little among the 
classes for which clubs are as yet chiefly instituted. 
We fear, that at those witching hours of night in which 
the gentleman is at his club the lady and her daughter, 
so far from deploring his absence at home, are enjoy- 
ing themselves at die ball or the soiree. The latter 
eharge is equally ridiculous. That all men are not 
rich enough to enjoy a good house, airy rooms, new 
publications, the constant society of their acquaintances, 
and the decent .pleasures of the table, is a grievance 
very much to be lamented ; but that when men can 
obtain these advantages without being rich there should 
be any harm in enjoying them, because they are not 
rich,— or that they should be more discontented vddi a 
small room because they have the power of quitting it 
for a large room whenever they please, — are notions m 
metaphysics with which we cannot agree. Besides, 
while the principle of a club is economy, its temptations 
are not those of extravagance ; while a young man is 
enabled by its organization to save half his income, he 
meets there little that could allure him to spend the 
other half. The more attached he becomes to the quiet 
and orderly habits of a club life, the less he will fod 
inclined towards the expenses of that dissipation to 
which the routine of a club life ia so opposed. A thi^i 
objection sometimes urged against clubs would b^ 
serious indeed, were it generally founded in truth, riZ' 
the custom of gaining. But gaming is not practised lu 
the graat majority of clubs, especially those lately estab- 
lished. In the few notorious for the support of that 
vice, the usual advantages of a club, viz. economy« tbe 
facility of intellectual conversation, &c. are not found; 
they are gaming-houses, ia a word, with a more spe* 
ck>u8 name ; and we willingly surrender them, without 
a word of defence, to the indignation of their impugners* 
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The increase of clubs we think favourable to the 
growth of public principle. By the habits of constant 
intercourse, truths circulate, and prejudices are frittered 
away. " Nothing," observes that great writer* in 
whom we scarcely know which to admire the most, the 
brilliant imagination or the quiet rationality, — *' nothing 
more contributes to maintain our common sense than 
living in the universal way with multitudes of men ;'' 
and, let us add, that it not only maintains our common 
sense, but diminishes - the selfishness of our motives. 
In the close circle of private life, public matters are 
rarely and coldly discussed. In public, they form the 
chief topic ; and made interesting, first, as the staple of 
conversation, they assume, at length, an int^est and a 
fascination in ^emselves. 

We cannot quit our subject without adverting to that 
tone of considerati5n and respect towards the great 
bulk of the people which especially characterizes the 
present time, and was almost a stranger to the past 
Even in the ancient democracies, in which the flattery 
of the people was the science of power,—- even among 
the later Paladins of Chivalry, — ^* rough to the haughty, 
but gentle to the low" — mirrors not less of courtesy 
than valour — ^the tone alike of literature and philoso- 
phy breathes with a high contempt for the emotions 
and opinions of the vulgar. Among the Greeks — ^the 
crowds — the herd — ^the people— -their fickleness — their 
violence— their ingratitude, furnished the favourite mat- 
ter to i^cdmful maxims and lordly apothegms. Taking 
their follies and their vices as the common subject for 
notice, where do we find their virtues panegyrized, or 
itaeir characters dispassionately examined ? And in the 
models of chivalry, the «* doffing to the low" was but 
the insult of condescension ; the humble were not to 
be insulted, because they were not to be feared. But 

* Goethe. 
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the iiMiUn* the aspirer ai plebeian birth attempted to 
fve against the decrees ^ fortune, the mstant hs 
affected honour or distinction, he was ** andadoos 
▼ariet** and ^^presunung caitiff.** The tender and ao- 
compiished author of the Arcadia^ that noble work in 
which Chivalry ai^>ears in its most roneiantic and lorely 
ahi^e, evidently esteems it the proof of a thoughtfiil 
and lofty mind to disdain the multitude, and rise be- 
yond a regard lor their opinion. Were it not some- 
thing profane to accnse so glorious a benefactor as 
fihalupeare of any offence, it might, perhaps, be justly 
obeenred, that ^diiie his works abound with pithy sar- 
easms on die foibles of the common people, they have 
never brongfat into a strong light their nobler qualities; 
even the virtues accorded them are the. mere virtues isi 
•ervants, and rarely ai^ire beyond fidelity to a master 
in misfortune. Wlule, in his miglity page, the just and 
impartial mirror has been hdd to. alinost every human 
secret of character among the higher and middle classes 
of life, how little have the motives and conduct ai tiie 
great mass (beyond what are contemptible) been sifted 
and examined ; how many opportunities* of displaying 
tiieir finnness, their fortitude, their resistance to oppres- 
sion, of sympathizing with their misfortunes and their 
wrongs, have been passed over in silence, or devoted 
rather to satire than to praise 1 But not now, thank 
God, is it the mode, Uie cant, to affect a disdain 
of the vast majority of our fellow-creatures,— -an un- 
thinking scorn for their opinions or pursuits: the pbi- 
loBophy of past times confused itself with indil^ence; 
the philosophy of the present rather seeks to be asso- 
ciated with philanthropy. 

It may be worth while to some fiiture kiqatrei to 
ascertain what share of the general disposition to whidi 
we refer may be attributed to writers now little remen^ 
bered, and, in their own time, not unjustly condemiiedi 

• In the Historical Fli^a. 
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II 18 the glorious doom of literature, that the evQ 
perishes and the good remains. Even when the original 
author of some healthy and useful truth is forgotten, 
the truth survives, transplanted to works more calcu- 
lated to purify it from error, and perpetuate it to our 
benefit. Nor can we tell how much we now owe of 
the tendency to enlighten and consult the people — how 
much of hroad and rational opinion— to certain heated 
and vague enthusiasts of the last century. Time has 
consigned to obUvion the wild theories and the hcen- 
tious morals that clouded, in their works, the temper 
towards benevolence and the desire of freedom. But 
time has ripened what w^^ no less the characteristic 
of their writings — a disposition to unrobe the *' solemn 
plausibilities" that hid their interests from the people ; 
to reduce to its just estimate the value of miUtary glory; 
to direct analysis to the end and nature of govern- 
ments, and to consider above the rest those classes 
of society hitherto the most contemned. Amid the 
tumults and portents of the time, we hail this dispo- 
sition as the best safeguard to one order, and the surest 
augury to the other ; in proportion as it increases, so- 
ciety triumphs against whatever may oppose its welfare 
in prejudice or in custom ; reform becomes at once 
tranquil and universal ; the necessity of revolutions is 
superseded, and what once was enforced by violence is 
effected by opinion. 

Meanwhile,' in whatsoever channels may be open to 
the honest ambition of literature, we trust that those 
who have the power to influence the bias of popular 
sentiment^ will inculcate what has too long been the 
subject of jest or increduhty, viz. the glory of promoting 
public interests ; and the necessity, in order to bring 
virtue from the hearth to the forum, of calling forth 
from their present obscurity and neglect those rewards 
to exertion which confer, if they be but rightly con- 
sidered, a deeper respect than wealth, and an honour 
more lofty than titles, 14* 
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* Man waJketli in a vun shadow : and disquieteth himself in vain !' 

Therb is one feeling which is the earliest-bom with 
lis — which accompanies us throughout life, in the gra- 
dations of friendship, love, and parental attachment — 
foid of which there is scarcely one among us who can 
say, **It has been realized according to my desire.** 
This feeling is the wish to be loved — loved to the 
amount of the height and the fervour of the sentiments 
we imagine that we ourselves are capable of imbodying 
into one passion. Thus, who that hath nicely weighed 
his own heart will not confess that he has never been 
ftdly satisfied with the love rendered to him, whether by 
the friend of his boyhood, the mistress of his youth, or 
the children of his age. Yet even while we reproach 
the languor and weakness of the affection bestowed on 
ns, we are reproached in our turn with the same charge ; 
and it would seem as if we all — all and each — pos- 
sessed within us certain immortal and spiritual tenden- 
cies to love which nothing human and earth-bom can 
wholly excite ; they are instincts which make us feel a 
power never to be exercised, and a loss doomed to be 
irremediable. 

The simple, but singular story which I am about to 
narrate, is of a man in whom this craving after a love 
beyond the ordinary loves of earth, was so powerful 
and restless a passion, that it became in him the source 
of all the errors and the vices that have usually their 
origin in the grossness of libertinism; led his mind 
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throngli di6 ezM88 of dissipation to the bardness of 
depran^ — and when at length it arrived at the fimition 
of dreams so weaiying and so anxious— when with that 
fruitiont Tirtue long stifled by disappointment seemed 
slowly, bat trimnphantly to awake — betrayed him only 
into a punishment he had ahnost ceased to desenre, and 
harried him into an untimely grave, at the very moment 
when life became dear to himself, and appeared to pro- 
mise atonement and value to others. 

Rupert de Lindsay was an orphan of ancient family 
and extensive possessions. With a person that could 
advance but a slight pretension to beauty, but with an 
eager desire to please, and a taste the most deUcate and 
refined, he veiy early leained the art to compensate by 
the graces of manner for the d^ciencies of form ; and 
before he had reached an age when other men are noted 
only for their horses or their follies, Rupert de Lindsay 
was distinguished no less for the brilliancy of his ton 
and the number of his conquests, than for his acquire- 
ments in literature and his honours in the s^iate. But 
while eveiy one favoured him with envy, he was, at 
heart, a restless and disappointed man. 

Among all the delusions of the senses — among all 
the triumphs of vanity, his ruling passion, to be really, 
purely, and deeply loved, had never been satisfied. And 
while this leading and master-desire pined at repeated 
disappointments, all other gratifications seemed rather 
to mock than to console hun. The exquisite^tale of 
Alcibiades, in Marmontel, was applicable to him. He 
was loved for his adventitious qualifications^^ not for 
himseUl One loved his fashion, a second his fortune ; 
a third, he discovered, had only listened to him out of 
pique at another; and a fourth accepted him as her 
lover because she wished to decoy him firom her friend. 
These adventures, and these discoveries, brought him 
disgust; they brought him, also, knowledge of the 
world ; and nothing hardens the heart more than that 
knowledge of the world which is founded on a know- 
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ledge of its vices, — ^made bitter by disappointment, and 
misanthropical by deceit. 

I saw him just before he lefl England, and his mind 
then was sore and feverish. I saw him on his return, 
after an absence of five years in the various courts of 
Europe, and his mind was callous and even. He had 
then reduced the art of governing his own passions, and 
influencing the passions of others, to a system ; and had 
reached the second stage of experience, when the de 
ceived becomes the deceiver. He added to his fprmei 
indignation at the vices of human nature, scorn for its 
weakness. Still many good, though irregular impulses, 
lingered about his heart. Still the appeal, which to a 
principle would have been nseless, was triumphant when 
made to an affection. And though selfishness consti- 
tuted the system of his life, there were yet many hours 
-when the system was forgotten, and he would have sa- 
crificed himself at the voice of a single emotion. Few 
men of ability, who neither marry nor desire to marry, 
live much among the frivolities of the world afler the 
age of twenty-eight. And De Lindsay, noyiir waxing 
near to his thirtieth year, avoided the society he had 
once courted, and lived solely to satisfy his pleasures 
and indulge his indolence. Women made his only pur- 
suit and his sole ambition : and now, at length, arrived 
the time when, in the prosecution of an intrigue, he was 
to become susceptible of a passion ; and the long and 
unquenched wish of his heart was to be matured into 
completion. 

In a small village not far from London, there dwelt a 
family of the name of Warner; the father, piously 
termed Ebenezer Ephraim, was a merchant, a bigot, 
and a saint ; the brother, simply and laically christened 
James, was a rake, a boxer, and a good fbllow. But 
she, the daughter, who claimed the chaste and sweet 
name of Mary, simple and modest, beautiful in feature 
and heart, of a temper rather tender than gay, saddened 
by the gloom which hung for ever upon the home of her 
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ohildhood, bul softened by eaily haMts of chaxity and 
benevolence, unacquainted with all sin even in tbought, 
loTing all things from the gentleiess of her nature, find- 
ing pleasure in the green earth, and drinking' innocence 
firom the pore air« moved in her grace and holiness 
■mid the rugged kindred, and the stem tribe among 
vhom she had been reared, like Faith sanctified by re- 
deeming love, and passing over the thorns of earth on 
its pilgrimage to heaven. 

Li die adiustment of an ordinary amour vrith the wife 
of an officer in the — regiment, then absent in Ire- 
land, but who left his gude vximan to wear the willow io 

the village of T ^ Rupert 8aw,'admired, and coveted 

the fair form I have so faintly described. Chance fa- 
voured his hopes. He entered one day the cottage of 
a poor man, whom, in the inconsistent charity natural to 
him, he visited and relieved. He found fi/bsa Warner 
emjdoyed in the same office ; he neglected not his op- 
portunity; he addressed her; he accompanied her to 
the door of her home ; he tried every art to please a 
young and unawakened heart, and he succeeded. Un- 
fortunately for Mary, she had no one among her rela- 
tions calculated to guide her conduct, and to win her 
confidence. Her father, absorbed either in the occupa- 
tions of his trade or the visions of his creed, of a manner 
whose repellant austerity belied the real warmth of his 
adfections, supplied but imperfectly the place of an^anx- 
ious and tender mother ; nor was this loss repaired by 
the habits still coarser, the mind still less soft, and the 
soul 9till less susceptible, of the fraternal ra^e, boxer, 
and good fellow. 

And thus was thrown back upon that gentle and fend, 
nine heart all the warmth of its earliest and best afiec* 
tions. Her nature was love ; and though in all things 
ahe had found wherewithal to call forth the tcndemesa 
which she could not restrain, there was a vast treasury 
as yet undiscovered, and a depth beneath that cahn and 
vnrvffled bosomi wbo^e slumber bad as ye never been 
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broken by a breath. It will not, therefore, be a matter 
of surprise that De Lindsay^ who availed himself of 
every opportunity — De Lindsay, fascinating in mamier 
and consummate in experience, — soon possessed a dan- 
gerous sway over a heart too innocent for suspicion, and 
.w^hich, for the first time, felt the luxury of being loved. 
In every walk, and her walks hitherto had always been 
alone, Rupert was sure to join her ; and there was a 
supplication in his tone, and a respect in his manner^ 
which she felt but little tempted to chill and reject* 
She had not much of what is termed dignity ; and even 
though she at first had some confiised idea of the impro' 
priety of his company, which the peculiar nature of her 
education prevented her wholly perceiving, yet she '^ 

could think of no method to check an address so hum'* 
ble and diffident, and to resist the voice which only 
spoke to her in music. It is needless to trace the pro* 
gress by which afifection is seduced. She soon awakened 
to the fuU knowledge of the recesses of her own heart, 
and Rupert, for the first time, felt the certainty of being 
loved as he desired. " Never," said he, ** will I betray 
that affection ; she has trusted in me, and she shall not 
be deceived ; she is innocent and happy, I will never 
teach her misery and guilt !" Thus her innocence re- 
flected even upon him, and purified his heart while it 
made the atmosphere of her own. So passed weeks, .r 

until Rupert was summoned by urgent business to his 
estate. He spoke to her of his departure, and he drank *^ 

deep delight f^om the quivering lip and the tearfiil eye 
with which his words were received. He pressed her 
to his heart, and her unconsciousness of guilt was her 
protection from it. Amid all Ids sins, and there were 
many, let this one act of forbearance be remembered. 

Day after ^y went on its march to eternity, and 
every morning came the same gentle tap at the post- 
office window, and the same low tone of inquiry was 
heard ; and every morning the same light step returned 
gayly homewards, and the same soft eye sparkled at the 
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lines which the heart so fiiathiidly recorded. I said every 
momingi but there was one in each week which brought 
no letter— and on Monday Mary's step was listless, ^nd 
her spirit dejected— on that day she felt as if there was 
nothing to live for. 

She did not strive to struggle with her love. She 
read over every word of the few books he had left her, 
and she walked every day over the same ground which 
had seemed fairy-land when with him ; and she always 
passed by the house where he had* lodged, that she 
might look up to the window where he was wont to sit 
Rupert found that landed property, where farmers are 
not left to settle their own leases, and stewards to pro' 
vide for their little families, is not altogether a sinecure. 
He had lived abroad like a prince, and his estate had 
not been the better for his absence. He inquired inta 
the exact profits of his property ; renewed old leases oil 
new terms ; discharged his baUiff; shut up the roads iir 
his park, which had seemed to all the neighbpuihood a 
more desirable way than the turnpike conveniences ; let 
off ten poachers, and warned off ten gentlemen ; and, 
as the natural and obvious consequences of these acts of 
economy and inspection, he became the most unpopular 
man in the county. 

One day Rupert had been surveying some timber in- 
tended for the axe ; the weather was truly English, and 
changed suddeiily from heat into rain. A change o( 
clothes was quite out of Rupert's ordinary habits, and a 
fever of severe nature, which ended in delirium, was the 
result. For some weeks he was at the verge of the 
grave. The devil and the doctor do not always agree, 
for the moral saith that there is no friendship among 
the wicked. In this case the doctor was ultimately 
victorious, and his patient recovered. « Give me the 
fresh air," said Rupert, directly he was able to resume 
his power of commanding, »* and bring me whatever let- 
ters came during my iihiess." From the pile of spoUed 
paper from fashionable friends, country cousins, county 
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lAagistrated, and tradesmen who take 4he Hbe^ to re« 
mind you of the trifle which has escaped your recoiled-^ 
tion, — from this olio of precioQs conceits Rupert drew 
a letter from the Irish officer's lady, who, it will be re- 
membered, first alhired Rnpert to Mary's village, ac- 
quainting him that she had been reported by some d d 

^o^d-natm-ed friend to her husband^ immediately upon 
his return from Ireland. Unhapf>ily, ^he man loved his > 
"wifey valued his honbm-, sCTld was of that unfashionable 
temperament which nev^r forgives an injury. He had 
aent his Achates twice daring Ruperfs ilkiess to De 
Ldndsay Castle, and ww so enraged at the idea of his 
injurer's departing this life by any other means than his 
bullet, that he was supposed in consec^uence to be a lit-' 
tie touched in the heacL He was observed to walk by 
himself, sometimes bursting into tears, sometimes mut-* 
terin? deep oaths of vengeance ; he shunned all society, 
and sat for hours gazing vacantly on a pi9tol placed 
before him. All these agreeable circnmstances did the 
unhappy fair one (who picked up her information second 
hand, for she was an alien from the conjugal bed and 
board) detail to Rupert with very dthsidera^ble pathos^ 
** Now then for Mary's letters," said^'the invalid ; " no 
red-h^t IrlAman there^ I trust ;'^ and Rupert ^k up a 
slarge heap, which he had selected from the rest as a 
child picks the plums ou^ of his puddix^ by W^y of a 
regale at the last. At the perusal of the first three or 
four letters he smiled with pleasure ; presently his lips 
grew more compressed, and^a dark cloud settled on his 
brow. He took up another — ^be read a few lines**-* 
started from his sofa. '* What ho, there I— niy carriage 
and four durectly ! — lose not a moment !— ^Do you hear 
me T — ^Too ill, do you say !— »never so well in my life 1 
-*-Not another word, or ■ My earriagt, I say, in- 
stantly ! — Put in my swiftest horses ! I must be at T 
to-night before ^ve o^clock !** and the order was obeyed* 
To return to Mary. The letters which had blessed 
her tlirough the livelong days sudd^ly ceased. What 

15 
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could bcktfae reason ?— was be faithless^-forgetful-'Mill f 
Alas ! whatever might Be the cause, it was almost equally 
ominous to her. ^ Are you sure there are none T* &he 
said, eveiy morning, when she inquired at the. office, 
from which she once used to» depart sq,^yly; and the 
tone of that voice was so moumfiil, that the gruff post- 
man paused to look again, before he shut the b^ice and 
extinguished the «last hope. Her appetite and colour 
daily decreased ; shut up M her humble pud fireless 
chamber, she passed whole hours in tears, in reading 
and repeating, again and«gain, every syllable of the let- 
ters she already possessed, or in pQuring forth in letters 
to him, all the love and bitterness of her soul. ^ He 
must be ill,'* she said at last ; ** he never else could 
have been r.o cruel !'* and she could bear the idea no 
longer. *<I will go to him — ^I will sooth and attend 
him — who can love him, who can watch over him like 
me !" and the kindness of her nature overcame As mo- 
desty, and she made her small bun41e, and stole early 
one morning from the house^ " If he sl^ould despise 
me,** she thought ; and she was almost about to return, 
when the stem voice of her brother came upon her ear. 
He ha^ for several days watched.tiie alteration in her 
habits ajid manners, mud endeavoured to ^ess at the 
cause. He went into .her room, discovered a letter in 
her desk whioh she had just written to Rupert, and which 
spoke of her design. He watched, discovered, and 
saved her. There was no mercy or gentleness in the 
bosom of Mr. James Warner. He carried her home ; 
reviled her in the coarsest and most taunting language ; 
acquainted her father ; and af^r seeing her debarred 
from all access to correspondence or escape, after ex- 
ulting over her unupbraiding and heart-broken shame 
and despaiis and swearing that it was vastly theatrical, 
Mr. James Warner mounted his yellow Stanhope, and 
'Went- his way to the Fives Cdurt. But these were tri- 
fling misfortunes, compared with those which awaited' 
this unfortunate girl 
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There lived in the village of T one Zacharias 

Johnson, a godly man and a rich, moreover a saint of 
the same chapter as Ebenezer Ephraim Warner ; his 
voice was the most nasal, his holding forth the most 
unctuous, his aspect the most sinister, and his vestments 
the most threadhare of the whole of that sacred tribe. 
To the eyes of this man there was something comely 
in the person of Mary Warner: he'*liked, her "beauty, 
for^he was a sensualist ; her gentleness, for he was a 
coward ; and her money, for he was a merchant. He 
proposed both to the father and to the son ; the daughter 
he looked upon as a concluding blessing sure to follow 
the precious assent of the two relations. To the father 
he spolie of godliness an<f scrip,- — of the delightfulness 
of living in unity, and the receipts of his flourishing 
country house t to the son he spoke the language of 
kindness and the world — he knew that young men had 
expenses— he should feel too happy to furnish Mr. 
James with something for his innocent amusements, if 
he might hope for his (Mf. James's) influence over his 
worthy father : the sum was specified^ and the consent 
was sold. Among those domestic phenomena, which 
the inquirer seldom lakes the trouble to solve, is the 
magical power possessed by a junior branch off the fa- 
mily over the main tree, in spite of the contrary and 
perverse direction taken by the aforesaid branch. James 
had acquired and exercised a most undue authority over 
the paternal patriarch, although in the habits and senti- 
ments of each there was not one single trait in common 
between thenf. But James possessed a vigorous and 
unshackled, his father a weak and prfest-ridden mind. 
In domestic life, it is the mind which is the master. 
Mr. Zacharias' Johnson had once or twice, even befoie 
Mary's acquaintance with Rupert, urged his suit to Eber 
nezer ; but as the least hint of such a circumstance to 
Mary seemed to occasion her a pang which went to the 
really kind heart of the old man, '4fid as he was fond of 
her 8«Biety, and hud no wish to lose it; and za^ above 
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all, Mr. James had OM ^et held those cenfiefences -whh 
Zacharias which ended in the alliance of their interesta, 
— the proposal seemed lo Mr. Warner, like a lamrsnit 
to the Lord Chancellor^ something rather to be talked 
about tiian to be decided. Unfortunately, about the 
very same time in which Mary's proposed escape, ftad 
drawn upon her the paternal indignation, Zacharias had 
made % convert of the son ; James took advantage of 
hjs opportunity, worked upon his father's anger, griei, 
mercantile love of lucre, and saint-like afieetion to sect, 
and obtained from Ebenezer a promise to enforce the 
marriage — backed up his recoiling scruples, jHreserved 
his courage thh)ugh the scenes with his weeping and 
wretched daughter, and, in spite of every lingenngeen- 
timent of tenderness and pity, saw the very day fixed 
which was to leave his sister helf^s fcnr ever* 

It is painful to go through that series of inhuman per- 
secutions, so common in domestic records ; that system 
which, like all grounded upon injustice^ is as foo^h as 
tyrannical, and which always ends in misery, as it be- 
gins in oppressicm. Mary was too gentle to resist ; her 
prayers became stilled ; her tears ceased to flow ; she 
sat alone in her '* helpless, hopeless brokenness of 
heart," ^ that deep despair which, like the incubus of 
an evil dream, weighs upon the'bosom, a burden and a 
torture from which there is no escape nor relief. 8he 
managed at last, within three days of that fixed fbr her 
union, to write to Rupert, and ge( her letter conveyed 
to the post 

*' Save ine," it said in concluai9n,<r-'*'I ask not by 
what means, I care not for what ^id, — save me, I ira* 
plore you, my guardian ai^L I shall not trodble you 
long — ^I write to you Ho romantic appeal : — God knows 
that I have little thought for romance, but I feel that I 
shall sooh die,, only let me die«unseparated<fW>m yon — 
you, who first taught me to iive, be near me, teach nfe 
to die, t^Jse away from n^ J^e bitterness of deiUh. Of 
411 the terrors of the me to which tbey oqjEnpel 9iie» iwn 
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ihihg appears 90 dreadftil as the idea that I may then 
no knger think of you and love you. My hand is so 
cold that I can scarcely hold my pet, hut my head is on 
fire. I think I cotdd go mad if I would — ^but I will not, 
for then you could no longer love me. I hear my fa- 
ther's step — oh, Rupert ! — K>n Friday next — ^remember 
—save me, save me !" 

But the day, the fatal Friday arrived, and Rupert 
came not. They arrayed her in the bridal garb, and 
her father came up stairs to summon her to the room, 
in which ^he few guests invited were already assembled. 
He kissed her cheek ; it was so deathly pale, that his 
heart smote him, abd he spoke to her in the language 
of other days. She turned towards him, her lips moved, 
but she spoke not, " My chikl, my chil(J!" said the old 
man, *' have you not one word for your father !" — " Is 
it too late ?" she said ; " can you not preserve me yet ?" 
There was relenting in the father's eye, but at that mo- 
ment James stood before^hem. His keen mind saw the 
danger ; he frowned at his father — ^the opportunity was 
past. " God forgive you !" said Mary, and cold, and 
trembling, and scarcely alive, she descended to the small 
andflark room, which was nevertheless the state chamber 
of the house. At a smaU table of black mahogany, prim 
and stately, star<^ed and whaleboned within and without, 
withered and fossilized at heart by the bigotry and sel- 
fishness, and ice of sixty years, sat two maiden saints : 
they came forward, kissed th^ unshrinking cheek of the 
bride, and then, with one word of blessing, returned to 
Iheir former seats and resumed their former posture. 
There was so little appearance of life in the persons 
caressing and caressed, that you would .have started as- 
if at something ghastly and supernatural — as if you had 
witnessed the salute <^ the grave. The bridegroom sat 
at obe comer of the dim fire-place, arrayed in a more 
gaudy attire than was 'usual with the sect, and which 
gave a grotesque and unnatural gayety to his lengthy 
figure «ud solemn aspect. Ab the btide entered the 

16* 
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lOMB, thare was a faint sadA. on his Im, and a #wiii|l0 
in bia half-abut and crossing eyes, and a hasty sfcuffia 
in his unwieldy lioihs, as he slowly rose, puUed dowp 
his yellow waistcoat, made a statelf genuflexion, and 
regained his seat. Opposite to him sat a little lank- 
hured boy, about twelve yean old, mumblin|[ a jnece 
of cake, and looking with a subdued and spiritless 
glance over the whole group, till at length his attention 
riveted on a large dull-coloured eat sleeping on the 
hearth, and whom he durst not awaken «ven by a mur- 
mured ejaculation of »* Puss 1" 

On the window<«eat, at the farther end of the roQm, 
there sat, with folded arms and attracted air, a taU 
military-locdung figure, apparently about forty;* He 
rose, bowed low to Mary, gaz^ at her for some mo- 
ments with a look of deep interest, sighed, muttered 
something to himself, and. remained motionless, with 
eyes fixed upon the ground, and leaning against the daik 
wainscoau This was Monklon, the husband of the 
woman who had allured Rupert to T ■■ , and from 
whom he had heard so threatening an accoui^ of her 
liege lord. Monkton had long known Zachajria^ and; 
always inclined to a seriolis turn of mind, he had htely 
endeavoured to derive consolation frpm the doctrines of 
that enthusiast. * On hearing from Zacharies, for the 
saint had no false notions of delicacy, that he was going 
to bring into the pale of matrimony a lamb which had 
ahnost fallen a prey to the same wolf that had invaded 
his own fold, Monkton expressed sq warm an interest^ 
and so earnest a desire Ui see the reclaimed one, that 
Zacharias had invited him to partake of the b^dal 
che^r. 

Such was the eonclave«^-and never was a weddii^ 
party more ominous* in its appearance. " We will 
have," said the father, and his voice trenibled, *< on^ 
drop of spiritual comfort before we repair .to the house 
of God. James, reach me the holy book." Th^ Bible 

was brought, and n]], a» by awehsquaai.ii&pulse, mi 
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vpan ihek knees. The old man read with de^ feeling 
some portions of the Scriptures calculated for the day ; 
there was a hushed and heartfelt silence ; be rose — he 
Wgan an extemporaneous and fervent discourse* How 
earnest and breathless was the attention of his listeners ! 
the very boy knelt with open mouth and thirsting ear. 
** Oh, beneficent Father,*^ he said, as Jie drew near to 
his conclusion,*.^ we do indeed bow before thee with 
humbled and smitten hearts. The evil spirit hath been 
among us, and one who was the pride, and the joy, 
and the delight of our eyes, hath forgotten thee. for 
awhile ; but' shall she not return unto theei and shall 
we not be happy once more t Oh, melt away the hard- 
ness of that bosom which rejects thee and tb^ chosen 
for strange idols, and let the waters of thy grace flow 
from the softened rock. And new, oh Father, let thy 
mercy and healing hand be upon this thy servant (and 
ihe old man looked to Monkton),'upon whom the same 
blight hath fallen, and whose peace the same serpent 
hath destroyed." Here Monkton's sobs were audible. 
^ Give unto him the comforts of thy holy spuit ; wean 
him from the sins and worldly affections of his earlier 
days, and both unto him and her who is now about to 
enter upon a new career gf duty, vouchsafe that peace 
which no vanity of ear^ can take away. From evil let 
good arise ; %nd though the voice of gladness be mute, 
and though the sounds of bridal rejoicing are nofr heard 
within our walls, y^ grant that this day may be the be- 
gUjping of a new life,^devoted unto happiness, to virtue, 
and to thee !** l^re was a long pause — they rose-^ 
eveQ^'the old women were affected. Mooklon returned 
to the window, and throwing it open leaned forward as 
lor breath. Maiy resumed her seat, and there she sat 
motionless and speechleip. Alas ! her very heart 
seemed to have stilled its beating. At length James 
said (and his veice, though it was so^ned almost to a 
vbisper, broke upon that deep silence as an unlookedr 
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for and mmataral interraplioii), ** I think, father, it must 
he time to go, and the carriages must be surely comings, 
and here tli^y are — ^no, that sounds like four horses.*' 
And at that very moment the rapid trampling of hoofs, and 
the hurried rattling of wheels were heard — ^the sounds 
ceased at the gate of the house. The whole party, even 
Mary, rose and looked at each other — a slight noise 
was heard in the hall — a swifl step upon the stairs-^ 
the door was flung open, and, so wan and emaciated that 
he would searcely have been known but by the e^s of 
affection, Rupert de Lindsay burst into the room. 
«« Thank God,"" he cried, *' I am not toO ikte !" and, in 
mingled fondness and defiance, he threw his arm ronnd 
the slender form wliieh clung to it all wild -and trem- 
blingly. He looked round. ♦* Old man," he said, " I 
have done you wrong ; I will repay it ; give me your 
daughter as my wife. What are the oiaims of her in- - 
tended husband to mifte ? Is He rich ? — my riches tre^^ 
We his ! Does he love hert — ^I swear that I love her 
more! Does she love him? look, old man, are this 
cheek, 'whose roses you have marred, this pining and 
wasted form, which shrinks now at the very menUpn of 
his name, tokens of her love? Does she lo^e me? 
You her father, you her brother, you her lover — ay, all^ 
every one among you know that she does, and may 
Heaven forsake me if I do not deserve hgr love !— Jgive 
her to me as my wife — she is mine already in the sight 
of God. Do not divorce us — ^we bq^ implore you upon 
our knees;" " Avaunt, blasphemer !" cried Zachadas 
— '* Begone !" said the father — The old ladies looked 
at him as if they were going to treat hia as Clegypatra 
did the pearl, and dissolve him in vinegar. " Wretch T 
muttered in a deep and subdued tofce, the enraged and 
agitated Monkton, who, the moment Rupert had entered 
the room, had guessed who he was, and jstood frowning 
by^the sideboard, and handling, as if involuntarily, the 
knife which had cut the hoy^s cake, and been lefl acg^ 
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dentajly there. Afid the stem brother coming towards 
him, attempted to tear the clinging and almost lifeless 
Maiy from his arms. 

** Nay, is it so ?" said Rupert, and with ajQ effort al- 
most suptmatural for one who had so lately recovered 
from an illness so severe, he dashed the brother to the 
ground, caught Mary in one arm, pushed Zacharias 
against the old lady with the other, and fled down stairs* 
with a light slep and a lighter heart. '* Follow him, 
follow him !" cried the father in his agonyi ** save my 
daughter, why will ye not save her T and he wrung his 
hands but stirred not, for his grief had the stillneds of 
despair. '^ I will s^ve her," said Monkton ; and still 
grasping the knife, of vniiich, indeed, he had not once 
left hold, he darted after Rupert He came ap to the 
object of hit* pursuit just as the latter had placed Mary 
(who was in « aeep swoon) within his carriage, and had 
himself set his foot on the step. Rupert was singing, 
with a reckless daring natural to his character, ^ She is 
won, we are 'gone over brake, bush, and scaur," when 
Monkton laid his hand upon his shoulder ; ^' Your name 
is De Lindsay, I think," said the former-^^^ At your s^r^ 
vice," answered Rupert gayly, and endeavouring to free 
himself from the unceremonious grasp ; "This, then, art 
your heart !" cried Monkton^ and he plunged his knife 
twice into the ^bosom of the adulterer. Rupert staggered 
and fell. Monkton stood over him with a bnghtenin^ 
eye, and brandishing the , blade which reeked with the 
best blood of his betrayer, ** Look at me !" he shouted, 
*' I am Henry Monkton ! — do you know me now ?" — 
" Ob, God !" murmured the dying man, " it is just, it is 
just !" and he writhed for one moment on the earth, and 
was still for ever ! 

Mary re<|overed from her swoon to see the weltering 
body of her lover before her, to be dragged by her bro- 
ther over the very corpse into her former prison, and to 
relapse with one low and inward shriek into insensibility. 
•JPor two daya'she recovered from one fit only to fall into 
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another—- on the evening of the thirds the wicked had 
ceased to trouble, and the weary was at rest. 

It is not my object to 'trace the lives of the remaining 
actors in this drama of real life — to follow the broken- 
hearted father to his grave — to see the last days of the 
brother consume amid the wretchedness of a jail^ or to 
witness, upon the plea of insanity, the acquittal of Heniy 
Monkton — these have buf little to do with the thread 
and catastrophe of my storyl There was no romance 
in the burial of the lovers---death did not unite those 
wno in life had been asunder. In the small churchyard 
of her native place, covered by one simple stone, whose 
simpler inscription is still fresh, while the daily passion^ 
and evei^s of the world have left memory but little trace 
of the departed, tKe tale of her sorrows unknown, and 
the beaiity of Ker life unrecorded, sleeps JVfftiy Warner. 

And they opened for Rupert de Jiindsay the mocMcr- 
ing vaults of his knightly fathers ; and amid the banners 
of old triumphs and the escutcheons of heraldic vanity, 
they laid him in his palled and gofgeovs coffin I 

1 attempt not to extract a moral from his ^ife. His 
e*8tence was 'the chase of a flying shadow, that rested 
not till it slept in gloom and for ever upon his grave ! 
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A LEGEND. 



I AM Engliik^by birth, and my early years were 
patssed in * * * * *. I had neither brothers nor sis- 
ters ; my mother died when I was in the cradle ; and I 
found my sole compai)ion, tutor, and playmate in my 
father. He was a younger brother of a noble and 
ancieat house : what induced him to forsake his country 
and his friends, to abjure all society, and to live on a 
rock, is a story in itself, which has nothing to do with 
mine. 

As the Lord liveth, I believe the tale that I shall tell 
you will have sufficient claim on your attention, without 
calling in the historj^ o^another to jpreface its most 
exquisite details, or to give interest to its most amusing 
events. I said my father lived on a i*ock — the whole 
country round seemed nothing but rock ! — wastes, 
bleak, blank, dreary ; trees stunted, herbage blasted ; 
caverns, through which some black and wild stream 
(that never knew star or sunlight, but«through rare and 
hideous chasms of the huge stones above it) went dash- 
ing and howling on its blessed course ; vast cliffs, 
covered with eternal snows, where the birds of prey 
lived, and sent, in screams and discordance, a grateful 
and meet music tp the heavens, which seemed too cold 
and barren to wear even clouds upon their wan, gray, 
comfortless expanse : these made the character df that 
country where the spring of my hfe sickened itself 
away. The climate which, ia the niilder parts of 
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• • • • • relieres the nine months of winter with thre€ 
months of *an abrupt and autumnless simmier, nevRr 
seemed to vary in the gentle and sweet region in which 
my home was placed. Perhaps, for a bcief interval, 
the snow in the valleys melted, and'the streams swelled^ 
and a blue, ghastly, unnatural kind of vegetation 
seemed here and there to mix with the rude lichen, or 
scatter a grim smile over minute particles of the uni* 
versal rock; but to these witnesses of the changing 
^seasiHi were the summers of my boyhood confined! My 
fathei' was stddicted to the scien(;0b — ^the physical 
sciences — and poi^essed but a moderate share of le«rzh 
ing in any thing else ; he taught^me all he knew ; and 
the rest of my education, Nature, in a savage and stem 
guise, instilled in my heart by silent -but deep lessons. 
She taught my feet to bound, and my arm to smit« ; she 
breathed life into my passions, and shed daikness over 
my t^per ; she taught me to cling to her, even in her 
most rugged and unalluiing form, and to shrink from all 
else— ^from the companionship of maji, and the soft 
smiles of woman, and the shrill voic^ of childhood ^ 
and the ties, and hopes, and socialities, and objects of 
human existence, as from a torture and a curse. Even 
in that sullen rock, and beneath that ungenial sky, I had 
luxuries unknown to the palled tastes of cities, or to 
those who woo delight in an air of odours and in a land 
of roses ! What were those luxuries ? l^hey had a 
m3rfiad of veriefties and shades of enjoyment — Ihey had 
but a common ftame. What were thos^ luxuries? 
Solitude ! 

My father died when I was eighteen : I was trans' 
ferred to my uncle's protection^ and I repaired to London* 
I arrived there, gaunt and sterll, a giant -in limbs and 
strength, and to-the tastes of those about me, a savage 
in bearing and in mood. They wotiAd have laughed, 
but I awed fhem ; tiiey would have altered me, but I 
changed them; I thi^DW a damp over*^exr ^oyment, 
and at cloud over their meetings. Though 1 said litUe, 
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though I sat vnih them, estranged, and silent, and pas* 
fiive, they seemed to wither beneath my presence. 
Nobody could live with me and be happy, or at ease ! 
I felt it, and I hated them that they could not love me* 
Three years passed — I was of age — ^I demanded my 
fortune — and scorning social life, and pining once more 
for loneluiess, I resolved to journey into those unpeopled 
and far lands, which if any have pierced, none have 
returned to describe. , So I took my leave of them all, 
cousin and aunt — and when I came to my old uncle, 
who had liked me less than any, I grasped his hand 
with so friendly a gripe, that, well I ween, the dainty and 
nice member was but little inclined to its ordinary func- 
tions in future. 

I commenced my pilgrimage—I pierced the burning 
sands — I traversed the vast deserts — I came into the 
enormous woods of Africa, where human step never 
trod, nor human voice ever startled the thrilling and 
intense solemnity that broods over the great solitudes, 
as it brooded over chaos before the world was ! There 
the primeval nature springs and perishes, undisturbed 
and unvaried by the convulsions of the surrounding 
world; the leaf becomes the tree, lives through its 
uncounted ages, falls and moulders, and roU and 
vanishes, unwitnessed in its mighty and mute changes, 
save by the wandering lion, or the wild ostrich, or that 
huge serpent — a hundred times more vast than the puny 
boa that the cold limners of Europe have painted, and 
whose bones the vain student has preserved, as a 
miracle and marvel. There, too, as beneath the heavy 
and dense shade I couched in the scorching noon, I 
heard the trampling as of an anny, and the crush and 
fall of the strong trees, and beheld through the matted 
boughs the behemoth pass on its terrible way, with its 
eyes burning as a sun, and its white teeth arched and 
glistening in the rabid jaw, as pillars of spar glitter in a 
cavern ; the monster to whom only those waters are a 
home, and who never, since the waters rolled from the 

le 
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INedal earth, has been given to human gaze and wonder 
Init my own ! Seasons glided on, but I counted them 
not; they were not doled to me b^ the tokens of man, 
nor made sick to me by the changes of his base life, 
and the evidence of his sordid labour. Seasons glided 
on, and my youth ripened into manhoOfl, and manhood 
grew gray with the first rose of age ; and then a vague 
and resdess spirit fell upon me, and I said in my foolish 
heart, ** I will look upon the countenances of my race 
once more!** I retraced my steps — I recrossed the 
wastes — I re-entered the cities — I took again the garb 
of man ; for I had been hitherto naked in the wilderness, 
and hair had grown over me as a gannent. I repaired 
to a seaport, and took ship for England. 

In the vessel there was one man, and only one, who 
neither avoided my companionship nor recoiled at my 
frown. He was an idle and curious being, full of the 
frivolities, and egotisms, and importance of them to 
whom towns are homes, and talk has become a mental 
aliment He was one pervading, irritating, offensive 
tissue of litde and low thoughts. The only meanness 
he had not was fear. It was impossible to awe, to 
silence, or to shun him. He sought me for ever ; he 
was as a blister to me, which no force could tear away; 
my soul grew faint when my eyes met his. He was 
to my sight as those creatures which from their very 
loathisomeness are fearful as well as despicable to us. 
I longed and yearned to strangle him when he addressed 
me ! Often I would have laid my hand on him, and 
hurled him into the sea to the sharks, which, lynx-eyed 
and eager-jawed, swam night and day around our ship; 
but the gaze of many was on us, and I curbed myself, 
ana turned away, and shut my eyes in very sickness ; 
, and when I opened them again, lo ! he was by my side, 
and his sharp, quick voice grated, in its prying, and 
asking, and torturing accents, on my . loathing and 
repugnant ear! One night I was roused from my 
sleep by the screams and oaths cf men, and I hasten^ 
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on deck : we had struck upon a rock. It was a ghastly, 
buty oh Christ ! how glorious a sight ! Moonlight still 
and calm — ^the sea sleeping in sapphires ; and in the 
midst of the silent and soft repose of all things, three 
hundred and fifty souls were to perish from the world ! 
I sat apart, and looked on, and aided not A voice 
crept like an adder's hiss upon my ear ; I turned, and 
saw my tormentor ; the moonlight fell on his face, and 
it grimxed with the maudlin grin of intoxication, and his 
pale blue eye glistened, and he said, " We will not part 
even here !" My blood ran coldly through my veins, 
and I would have thrown liim into the sea, which now 
came fast and fast upon us ; but the moonlight was on 
him, and I did not dare to kill him. But I would not 
stay to perish with the herd, and I threw myself alone 
from the vessel and swam towards a rock. I saw a 
shark dart afler me, but I shunned him, and the moment 
after he had plenty to sate his maw. I heard a crash, 
and mingled with a wild burst of anguish, the anguish 
of three hundred and fifly hearts that a minute after- 
ward were stilled, and I said in my oton heart, with a 
deep joy, " His voice is with the r«st, and we have 
parted !" I gained the shore, and lay down to sleep. 

The next morning my eyes opened upon a land more 
beautiful than a Grecian's dreams. The sun had just risen, 
and laughed over streams of silver, and trees bending 
with golden and purple fruits, and tlie diamond dew 
sparkled from a sod covered with flowers, whose faintest 
breath was a delight. Ten thousand birds with all the 
hues of a northern rainbow blended in their glorious 
and growing wings, rose firom turf and tree, and loaded 
the air with melody and gladness ; the sea, widiout a 
vestige of the past destruction upon its glassy brow, 
murmured at my feet ; the heavens without a cloud, and 
bathed in a liquid and radiant light, sent their breezes 
as a blessing to my cheek. I rose with a refreshed and 
light heart ; 1 traversed the new home I had found ; 1 
alimbed upon a high mountain, and saw ^t I was in a 
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■mall islaiKl— it had no trace of man — and my heaii 
swelled as I gazed around and cried aloud in my exult- 
ation, ** I shall be alone again T I descended the hill : 
I had not yet reached its foot, when I saw the figure of 
a man approaching towards me. I looked at him, and 
my heart misgave me. He drew nearer, and I saw 
that my despicable persecutor had escaped the waters, 
and now stood before me. He came up with a hideous 
grin and his twinkling eye; and he flung his arms 
round me, — ^I would sooner have felt the slimy folds of 
the serpent, — and said, with his grating and harsh voice, 
** Ha ! ha ! my fnend, we shall be together still V* I 
looked at him with a grim brow, but I said not a word. 
There was a great cave by the shore, and I walked 
down and entered it, and the man followed me. '^ We 
shall live so happily here," said he, ** we will never 
separate !** And my lip trembled, and my Hand clenched 
of its own accord. It was now noon, and hunger came 
upon me ; I went forth and killed a deer, and I brought 
it home and broiled part of it on a fire of fragrant wood ; 
and the man eat, and crunched, and laughed, and I 
wished that the bones had choked him; and he said, 
when we had done, ^' We shall have rare cheer here !^ 
But I still held my peace. At last he stretched himself 
in« corner of the cave and slept I looked at him, and 
saw that the slumber was heavy, and I went out and 
rolled a huge stone to the mouth of the cavern, and 
took my way to the opposite part of the island ; it was 
my turn to laugh then ! I found out another cavern; 
and I made a bed of moss .and leaves, and I wrought a 
table of wood^ and I looked out from the mouth of ^^ 
cavern and saw the wide seas before me, and said ^'Noi^ 
I shall be alone I" 

When the next day came, I again went out and 

^caught a kid, and brought it in, and prepared it as 

before; but I was not hungered, and I could not eat; so 

I roamed forth and wandered over the island : the son 

had nearly set when I returned. I entered the caveiBi 
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and sitting on my bed and by my table was that man 
whom 1 thought I had left buried alive in the other cave. 
He laughed when he saw me, and laid down the bone 
he was gnawing. 

" Ha ! ha !" said he, *' you would have served me a 
rare trick ; but there was a hole in the cave which you 
did not see, and I got out to seek you. It was not a 
difficult matter, for the island is so small ; and now we 
have met, and we wiU part no more l** 

I said to the man, ^* Rise, and follow me !** So he 
rose, and I saw that of all my food he had left only the 
bones. ^ Shall this thing reap and I sow T thought I, 
and my heart felt to me like iron. 

I ascended a tall cliff: ** Look round,'' said I ; *<you 
see that stream which divides the island; you shall 
dwell on one side, and I on the other ; but the same 
Bpot shall not hold us, nor the same feast supply!" 

*'That nmy never be V* quoth the man ; '^ for I cannot 
catch the deer, nor spring upon the mountain kid ; and 
if you feed me not, I shall starve !" 

" Are there not fruits," said I, " and birds that yon 
may snare, and fishes which the sea throws up V* 

^ But I like them not," quoth the man, and laughed, 
** so well as the flesh of kids and deer !" 

" Look, then," said I, " look : by that gray stone, upon 
the opposite side of the stream, I will lay a deer or a 
kid dayly, so that you may have the food you oovet ; 
but if ever you cross the stream and come into my 
kingdom, so sure as the sea murmurs, and the bird flies, 
I wiU kill you !" 

I descended the cliff, and led the man to the side of 
the stream. *' I cannot swim," said he ; so I took him 
on my shoulders and crossed the brook, and I found 
/ him out a cave, and I made him a bed and a table like 
' my own, and left him. When I was on my own side of 
the stream again, I bounded with joy, and lifted up my 
voice ; '^ I shall be alone now r said L 

§k> two d^ys passed, and I was alone. On ihe thiid 
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I wem after my prey; the noon was hot, and I was 
wearied when I retoinecL I entered my cavern, and 
behiM the man lay stretched upon my bed *^ Ha! ha !" 
said he, ** here I am ; I was so lonely at home that I 
hare eonie to live with you again !" 

I firowned on the man with a dark brow, and I said, 
^ So sure as the sea murmurs, and the bird flies, I will 
kill you r I seized him in my arms : I plucked him 
from my bed ; I took him out into the open air, and we 
stood together on the smooth sand, and by the great sea. 
A fear came suddenly upon me ; I was struck with the 
awe of the still Spirit which reigns over solitude. Had 
a thousand been round us, I would have slain him before 
them alL I feared now because we were alone in the 
desert, with silence and Grod! I relaxed my hold. 
** Swear,** I said, ''never to molest me again ; swear to 
preserve unpassed the boundary of our several homes, 
and I will not kill you !'* *' I cannot swea]^,** answered 
the man ; ^ I would sooner die than forswear the 
blessed human face— even though that face be my 
enemy's I" 

At these words my rage returned ; I dashed the man 
to the ground, and I put my foot upon his breast, and my 
hand upon his neck ; and he struggled for a moment — 
and was dead! I was startled : and as I looked upon 
his face I thought it seemed to revive ; I thought the 
ooldtblue eye fixed upon me, and the vile grin returned 
to the livid mouth, and the hands which in the death-pang 
had grasped the sand, stretched themselves out to me. 
So I stamped on the breast again, and I dug a hole in 
the shore, and I buried the body. '' And now,*' said I, 
*• I am alone at last I" And then the sense of Umeli" 
ness^ the vague, vast, comfortless, objectless sense of 
desolation passed into me. And I shook — shook in 
every limb of my giant frame, as if I hadi>een a child 
that trembles in the dark ; and my hair rose, and my 
blood crept, and I would not have staid in that spot a * 
moment xaore if I had been made young again for it. i 
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tamed away and fled — ^fled round the whole island ; and 
gnashed my teeth when I came to the sea, and longed 
to be cast into some illimitable desert, that I might fiee 
on for ever. At smiset I returned to my cave — ^I sat 
myself down on one comer of the bed, and covered my 
face with my hands — I thought I heard a noise : I raised 
my eyes, and, as I liye, I saw on the other end of the 
bed the man whom I had slain and buried. There he 
sat, six feet from me, and nodded to me, and looked at 
me with his wan eyes and laughed. I rushed from the 
cave — I entered a wood — I threw myself down — ^there 
opposite to me, six feet from my face, was the face of 
that man again I And my courage rose, and I spoke, 
but he answered not I attempted to seize him, he 
glided from my grasp, and was still opposite, six feet 
from me as before. I flung myself on the ground, and 
pressed my face to the 60(^ and would not look up till 
the night came on and darkness was over the earth. I 
then rose and retumed to the cave : I laid down on my 
bed, and the man lay down by me ; and I frowned and 
tried to seize him as before, but I could not, and I closed 
my eyes, and the man lay by me. Day passed on day, 
and it ^was the same. At board, at bed, at home and 
abroad, in my up-rising and down-sitting, by day and at 
night, there, by my bedside, six feet from me, and no 
more, was that ghastly and dead thing. And I said, as 
I looked upon the beautiful land and the still heavens, 
and then turned to that fearful comrade, ^ I shall never 
be alone again !" And the man laughed 

At last a ship came, and I hailed it — ^it took me up, 
and I thought, as I put my foot on the deck, *' I shaU 
escape from my tormentor !" As I thought so, I saw 
him climb the deck too, and I strove to push him down 
into the sea, but in vain ; he was by my side, and he fed 
and slept with me as before ! I came home to ;ny native 
land ! I forced myself into crowds — ^I went to the feast, 
and I heard music — and I made thirty men sit with me, 
and watch by day and by night. 80 I had thirty-^nUi 
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eampaiiioD8« and one was more social than all the 
feat 

At last I said to myself^ ** This is a delusion, and a 
cheat of the external senses, and the thing is no/, save 
in my mind. I will consult those skilled in such disor- 
ders, and I will he akme again r 

I summoned one celebrated in pur]ging from the 
mind's eye its films and deceits— I bound him by am 
oath to secrecy — and I told him my tale. He was a 
bold man and a learned, and he promised me relief and 
release. 

.** Where is the figure now r said he, smiling; ^laee 
it not'* 

And I answered, ** It is six feet from ns !** 

*^ I see it not," said he again ; ** and if it were real, 
my senses woidd not receive the image less palpably 
than yours.** And he spoke to me as schoolmen speak. 
I did not argue nor reply, but I ordered my servants to 
prepare a room, and to cover the floor with a thick layer 
of sand. When it was done, I bade the Leech follow 
me into the romn, and I barred the door. ^ Where is 
the figure now?" repeated he ; and 1 said, ** Six feet from 
ns as before !" And the Leech smiled. '* Look on the 
floor," said I, and I pomted to the spot ; « what see you ?" 
And the Leech shuddered, and clung to me that he 
might not faU. **The sand," said he, ^^was smooth 
when we entered, and now I see on that spot the print 
of human feet !" 

And I laughed, and dragged my living companion on; 
'* See," said I, *« where we move what follows us !" 

The Leech gasped for breath ; ^ The print," said he, 
#* of those human feet I" 

** Can you not minister to me ihenT cried I, in a 
sudden fietce agony ; ** and must I never be alone again?** 

And I saw the feet of the dead thing trace one wor^ 
upon the sand ^ and the word was-^-riEYER, 
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Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy was one of those models of 
perfection of which a human father and mother can 
produce but a single example,—- Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy 
was therefore an only son. He was such an amazing 
favourite with both his parents, that they resolved to ruin 
him ; accordingly, he was exceedingly spoiled, never 
annoyed by the sight of a book, and had as much plum- 
cake as he could eat. Happy would it have been for 
Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy could he always have eaten 
plum-cak€, and remained a child. " Never,** says the 
Greek tragedian, " reckon a mortal happy till you have 
witnessed his end." A most beautiful creature was Mr. 
Ferdinand Fitzroy ! Such eyes — such hair — such 
teeth — such a figure— -such manners, too, — and such 
an irresistible way of tying his neckcloth ! When he 
was about sixteen, a crabbed old uncle represented to 
his parents the propriety of teaching Mr. Ferdinand 
Fitzroy to read and write. Though not without some 
difficulty, he convinced them; — for he was exceedingly 
rich, and riches in an uncle are wonderful arguments 
respecting the nurture of a nephew whose parents have 
nothing to leave him. So our hero was sent to school. 
He was naturally (I am not joking now) a very sharp, 
clever boy ; and he came on surprisingly in his learning. 
The schoolmaster's wife liked handsome children. 
"What a genius will Master Ferdinand Fitzroy be, if 
you take pains with him !" said she to her husband. 

" Pooh, my dear, it is of no use to take pains witfa 
him.'' 
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•♦And why, lover 

** Because he is a great deal too handsome ever td 
be a scholar." 

** And that 's true enough, my dear !** said the school- 
master's wife. 

So, because he was too handsome to be a scholar, 
Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy remained the lag of the fourth 
form! 

They took our hero from schooL ^ What profession 
shall he follow V* said his mother. 

**.My first cousin is the Lord Chancellor,*' said bis 
father, ^ let him go to the bar.** 

The Lord Chancellor dined there that day : Mn Fer- 
dinand Fitzroy was introduced to him ; his Lordship 
was a little, rough-faced, beetle-browed, hard-featuretf 
man, who thought beauty and idleness the same thing 
«^and a parchment skin the legitimate complexion for 
a lawyer. 

" Send him to the bar !" said he ; "no, nq, that will 
peyer do ! — Send him into the army ; he is much too 
handsome to become a lawyer.** ^ 

" And that 's true enough, my Lord !** said the mo- 
ther. So they bought Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy a cornetcy 
in the — *— Regiment of Dragoons. 

Things are not learned by inspiration. Mr. Fenfi- 
nand .Fitzroy had never ridden at school, except when 
he was hoisted ; he was, therefore, a very ia^erent 
horseman; they sent him to the riding-school, 9sA 
every body laughed at him. 

" He is a d — ^-d ass !" said Comet Horsepbiz, who 
was very ugly ; «« A horrid puppy !" said Lieutenant St 
Squintem, who was still uglier ; << If he does not ride 
better, he will disgrace the regiment!" said Captain 
Rivalhate, who was very good-looking ; " If he does 
not ride bettw, we will cut him !** said Colonel £ver- 
drill, who was a wonderful martinet; *^I say, Mr* 
Pumpemwell (to the riding-master), make that youngs^ 
jride ies9 like a miller's s^ck*** 
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•• Poohf sii) he will never ride better.** 

•* And why the d ^1 will he not V* 

** Bless you, Colonel^ he is a great deal too handsome 
Cor a cavalry officer I" 

** True !" said Comet Horsephiz. 

** Very true !** said Lieutenant St. Squintem. 

*• We must cut him !" said the ColoneL 

And Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy was accordingly cut. 

Our hero was a youth of susceptibility — he quitted 

the Regiment, and challenged the ColoneL TheF 

Oc^onel was killed ! 

** What a terrible blackgu^d is Mr. Ferdinand Fitz^ 
roy !** said the ColoneFs relations* 

*• Very true I" said the world. 

The parents were in despair ! — ^They were not rich 
but our hero was an only son, and they sponged h.1./ 
upon the crabbed old uncle. 

" He is very clever," said they both, ** and may Jo 
yet" 

So they borrowed some thousands from the uncle* 
and bought his beautiful nephew a seat in Parliament. 

Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy was ambitious, and desirous 
of retrieving his character. He fagged like a dragon 
-—conned pamphlets and reviews — got Ricardo by heart 
—and made notes on the English constitution. 

He rose to speak. 

*^ What a handsome fellow !" whispered one member. 

*' Ah, a coxcomb !" said another. 

" Never do for a speaker !" said a third, very audibly. 

And the gentlemen on the opposite benches sneered 
and heared /—Impudence is only indigenous in Milesia/ 
and an orator is not made in a day. Discouraged by 
his reception, Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy grew a little em< 
barrassed. 

^ Told you so !" said one of his neighbours. 

" Fairly broke down !" said another. 

** Too fond of his hair to have any thing in his head,'' 
Slid a third, who was considered a wit 
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** Hear, hear P cried the gentlem^i on the o|ypos 
benches. 

Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy sat down — ^he had not shoiii 
but, in justice, he had not failed. Many a first-ra 
speaker had begun worse ; and many a county memb< 
had been declared a phceniz of promise upon half h 
merit. 

Not so thought the heroes of com laws. 

^ Your Adonises ne^er make orators 1" said a crac 
speaker with a wry nose. 

^ Nor men of business either,** added the chairman 
of a committee, with a face like a kangaroo^s. 

" Poor devil !" said the civilest of the set. " He 's' 
a deused deal too handsome for a speaker ! By JovCr 
he is going to speak again-— this will never do ; we must 
eough him down !'' 

And Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy was accordingly coughed 
down* 

€hir hero was now seven or eight-and-twenty, hand- 
somer than ever, and the adoration of all the young 
ladies at Almack*8. 

" We have nothing to leave you,** said the parents, 
who had long spent their fortune, and now Ured on th( 
credit of having once enjoyed it. — " You are the hand- 
somest man in London ; you must marry an heiress.'* 

** I will," said Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy. 

Miss Helen Convolvulus was a charming youi^ l^y^ 
with a hare-lip and six thousand a-year. To Miss 
Helen Convolvidus then our hero paid his addresses. 

Heavens ! what an uproar her relations made about 
the matter. " Easy to see his intentions,"^ said one ; 
•* a handsome fortune-hunter, who wants to msike ^^ 
best of his person!" — «« Handsome is that handsome 
does," says another ; '* he was turned out of the army/ 
and murdered his Colonel !" — " Never marry a beauty, 
said a third ; *• he can admire none but himself. -^ 
"Will have so many mistresses," said a fourth »"^ 
** Make you perpetually jealous," said a fifih ;-— ** Sjc^d 
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your fortune,'* said a sixth ; — " And break your heart," 
said a seventh. { 

Miss Helen Convolvulus was prudent and wary* 
She saw a great deal of justice in whsU; was said ; and 
was sufficiently contented with liberty and six thousand 
a-year, not to be highly impatient for a husband ; but 
our heroine had no aversion to a lover ; especially to 
so handsome a lover as Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy. Ac- 
cordingly, she neither accepted nor discarded him ; but 
kept him on hope, and suffered him to get into debt 
tvith his tailor, and his coach-maker, on the strength 
of becoming Mr. Fitzroy Convolvulus. Time went 
on,, and excuses and delays were easily found; how- 
ever, our hero was sanguine, and so were his parents^ 
A breakfast at Chiswick and a putrid fever carried off 
the latter, within one week of each othei ; but not till 
they had blessed Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy, and rejoiced 
that they had left him so well provided for. 

Now, then, our hero depended solely upon the 

crabbed old uncle and Miss Helen Convolvulus ; — ^the 

former, though a baronet and a satirist, was a banker 

• and a man of business : — ^he looked very distastefully 

^ at the Hyperian curls and white teeth of Mr. Ferdinand 

Fitzroy. 

" If I make you my heir," said he, *• I expect you 
will continue the bank," 

** Certainly, sir !" said the nephew 
♦* Humph !" grunted the uncle, " a pretty fellow for a 
banker !" 

Debtors grew pressing to Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy, and 
Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy grew pressing to Miss Helen 
Convolvulus. '^It is a dangerous thing," said she, 
timidly, ''to marry a man so admired, — ^wiU you always 
be faithful T 
«* By heaven !" cried the lover— 
«'Heigho!" sighed Miss Helen Convolvulus, and 
Lord Rulus Pumilion entering, the conversation was 
tthanired* 
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Bat the day of the marriage was fixed ; and Mr. 
Ferdinand Fitzroy >bought a new curricle. By Apollo, 
how handsome he looked in it 1 A month before the 
wedding-day the micle died. Miss Helen Convolvulus 
was quite tender in her condolences — ^' Cheer up, my 
Ferdinand," said she, ** for your sake, I have discarded 
Lord Rufus PumilionP' 

** AdoraUe condescension !** cried our hero ; '* but 
Lord Rufus Pumihon is only four feet two, and has hair 
like a peony.** 

** All men are not so handsome as Mr. Ferdinand 
Fitzroy !" was the reply. 

Away goes our hero, to be present at the opening of 
his uncle's will. 

^ I leave,'* said the testator (who, I have before said, 
was a bit of a satirist), ^ my share of the bank, and 
the whole of my fortune, legacies excepted, to^ — 
(here Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy wiped his beautiful eyea 
with a cambric handkerchief, exquisitely brode) ** my 
natural son, John Spriggs, an industrious, pains- 
taking youth, who will do credit to the bank. I did 
once intend to have made my nephew Ferdinand my 
heir ; but so curling a head can have no talent for 
accounts. I want my successor to be a man of busi- 
ness, not beauty; and Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy ib a 
great deal too handsome for a banker ; his good looka 
will, no doubt, win him any heiress in town. Meanwhile, 
I leave him, to buy a dressing-case, a thousand pounds.'* 

** A thousand devils !** said Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy, 
banging out of the room. He flew to his mistress. 
She was not at home. ** Lies,'* says the Italian pro- 
verb, ** have short legs ;** but truthi^, if they are un* 
pleasant, have terribly long ones ! The next day Mr* 
Ferdinand Fitzroy received a most obliging note of 
dismissal. 

** I wish you every happiness,** said Miss Helen Con- 
volvulus, in conclusion — " but my friends are right | 
you are much too handsome for a husband !** 



s. 
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And the week after, Miss Helen Convolvulus became 
liady Rufus Pumilion. 

** Alas ! sir," said the bailiff, as, a day or two after 
the dissolution of Parliament, he was jogging along 
with Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy, in a hackney-coach, bound 
to the King*s Bench, '* Alas ! sir, what a pity it is to 
take so handsome a gentleman to prison !" 



A MANUSCRIPT FOUND IN A MAD- 

HOUSE. 



I AM the eldest son of a numerous family, — noble m 
birth, and eminent for wealth. My brothers are a 
vigorous and comely race, — ^my sisters are more beau- 
tiful than dreams. By what fatality was it that I alone 
was thrust into tliis glorious world distorted, and dwaif- 
like, and hideous, — my limbs a mockery, my counte* 
nance a horror, myseljf a blackness on the surface of 
creation, — a discord in the harmony of nature, a living 
misery, an animated curse 1 I am shut out from the 
aims and objects of my race ; — ^with the deepest sources 
of affection in my heart, I am doomed to find no living 
thing on which to pour them. Love !— out upon the 
world — ^I am its very loatliing and abhorrence : friend- 
ship turns from me in disgust ; pity beholds me, and 
withers to aversion. Wheresoever I wander, I am 
encompassed with hatred as with an atmoiq;)here* 
Whatever I attempt, I am in the impassable circle of a 
dreadful and accursed doom. Ambition — ^pleasure- 
philanthropy — fame— the common blessing of social 
intercourse — are all as other circles, which mne can 
touch but in owt point, and that point is torture. I have 
knowledge to which the wisdom of ordinary sages is 
as dust to gold ; — I have energies to which relaxation 
is pain ; — ^I have benevolence which sheds itself in 
chanty and love over a worm ! For what— merciful 
God ! — ^for what are these blessings of nature or of 
learning ? — The instant I employ them, I must enter 
among men: themomemi enter among men, my being 
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blackens into an agony. Laughter grins upon me^ 
terror dogs my steps ; — I exist upon poisons, and my 
nourishment is scorn I 

At my birth the nurse refused me suck ; my mother 
saw me and became delirious ; my father ordered that 
I should be stifled as a monster. The physicians saved 
my life— -accursed be they for the act ! One woman 
— she was old and childless — ^took compassion upon 
me ; she reared and fed me. I grew up — I asked for 
something to love ; I loved every thing : the common 
earth — the fresh grass — ^the living insect— the house- 
hold brute ; — ^firom the dead stone I trod on, to the sub- 
lime countenance of man, made to behold the stars, and 
to scorn me ; — from the noblest thing to the prettiestr— j 
the fairest to the foulest — / loved them all f I ^^^* 
to my mother, and besought her to love me — she shud- 
dered. I fled to my father, — and he spumed me* 
The lowest minion of the human race, that had its limbs 
shapen and its countenance formed, refused to consort 
with me ;— the very dog (I only dared to seek out one 
that seemed more rugged and hideous than its fellows), 
the very dog dreaded me, and slunk away ! — ^I g^^^ 
up lonely and wretched ; I was like the reptile whose 
prison is the stone's heart,— inmiured in the eternal 
penthouse of a solitude to which the breath of fellow* 
ship never came ; — girded with a wall of barrennesSi 
and flint, and doomed to vegetate and batten on my 
own suflbcating and poisoned meditations. But while 
this was my hearfs dungeon, they could not take fi^^ 
the external senses the sweet face of the Universal 
Nature ; — ^they could not bar me from connnune with 
the voices of the mighty Dead. Earth opened to ©c 
her marvels, and the volumes of the wise their stores. 
I read — ^I mused — ^I examined — ^I descended into tb^ 
deep wells of Truth — ^and mirrored in my soul the 
holiness of her divine beauty. The past lay before inj 
like a scroll; the mysteries of this breathing ^^^ 
rose from the present like clouds ;*-eyen of &e daxk 
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fbture, experience shadowed forth something of a token 

and a sign ; and over the wonders of the world I hung 

the intoxicating and mingled spells of poesy and of 

knowledge. But I could not without a struggle lire ia 

a world of love, and he the only thing doomed to 

hatred. " I will travel,** said I, *' to other quarters of 

the globe. All earth's tribes have not the proud stamp 

of angels and of gods, and among its infinite variety I 

tnay find a being who will not sicken at myself.** I 

took leave of the only one who had not loathed me-^ 

the woman who had given me food, and reared me up 

to life. She had now become imbecile, and doting, and 

blind ; — so she did not disdain to lay her hand upon my 

distorted head, and to bless me. *'But better,** she 

said, even as she blessed me, and in despite of her 

dotage, — ^'^ better that you had perished in the womb!** 

And I laughed with a loud laugh when I heard her, 

and rushed from the house. 

One evening, in my wanderings, as I issued from a 
wood, I came abruptly upon the house of a village 
priest. Around it, from a thick and lofty fence of 
shrubs which the twilight of summer bathed in dew, 
the honeysuckle, and the sweetbriar, and the wild rose 
sent forth those gifls of fragrance and delight which 
were not denied even unto me. As I walked slowly 
behind the hedge, I heard voices on the opposite side ; 
they were the voices of women, and I paused to listen* 
They spoke of love, and of the qualities which should 
create it. 

^ No,** said one, and the words, couched in a tone of 
music, thrilled to ifiy heart, — '^no, it is not beauty 
ivhich I require in a lover ; it is the mind which can 
command others, and the passion which would bow 
that mind unto me. I ask for genius and affection. I 
ask for nothing else.** 

*' But,** sdd the other voice, " you could not love a 
monster in person, even if he were a mirade 
and of love 1** 
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** I could,** answered the first speaker, fervently; ** if 
I know my own heart, I could. You rememjber die 
fable of a girl whom a monster loved ! / could bstve 
loved that monster.** 

And with these words they passed from my hearing ; 
but I stole round, and throu^ a small crevice in the 
fence, beheld the face and form of the speaker, whose 
words had opened, as it were, a glimpse of Heaven to 
my heart Her eyes were soft and* deep,— -her hair, 
parting from her girlish and smooth brow, was of the 
hue of gold, — ^her aspect was pensive and melancholy, 
— «and over the delicate and transparent paleness of her 
cheek, hung the wanness, but also the eloquence, of 
thought. To other eyes she might not have been bean- 
tiiul, — to mine, her face was as an angel's. Oh ! 
lov^er far than the visions of the Carian, or the shapes 
that floated before the eyes of the daughters of Delos, 
is the countenance of one that bringeth to the dark 
breast the first glimmerings of hope ! From that hour 
my resolution was taken ; 1 concealed myself in the 
wood that bordered her house ; I made my home with 
the wild fox in the cavern and the shade ; the daylight 
passed in dreams and passionate delirium, — and at 
evening 1 wandered forth, to watch afar off her footstep ; 
or creep through the copse, unseen, to listen to her 
voice ; or through the long and lone night to lie beneath 
the shadow of her house, and fix my soul, watchful as 
a star, upon the windows of the chamber where she 
slept I strewed her walks with the leaves of poetry, 
and at midnight I made the air audible with the breath 
of music. In my writings and my songs, whatever in 
the smooth accents of praise, or the burning language 
of passion, or the liquid melodies of verse, could awaken 
her fancy or excite her interest, I attempted. Curses 
on the attempt ! May the hand wither I — ^may the brain 
bum 1 May the heart shrivel, and parch like a leaf 
that a flame devours — ^from which the cravings of my 
ghastly and unnatural love found a channel, or an aid! 
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I told her in my verses, in my letters, that I had over- 
heard her confession. I told her that I was more 
hideous than the demons which the imagination of a 
Nonhem savage had ever bodied forth ; — I told her that 
I was a thing which the daylight loathed to look upon ; 
-»but I told her, also, that I adored her : and I breathed 
both iny story and my love in the numbers of song, and 
sung them to the silver chords of my lute, with a voice 
which belied ray form, and was not out of harmony with 
nature. She answered me, — and her answer filled Che 
air, that had hitherto been to me a breathing torture, 
with enchantment and rapture. She repeated, that 
beauty was as nothing in her estimation — ^that to her all 
loveliness was in the souL Sh^. told me that one who 
wrote as I wrote — ^who felt as I felt — could not be 
loathsome in her eyes. She told me that she could 
love me, be my form even more monstrous than I had 
portrayed it. Fool! — ^miserable fool that I was, to 
believe her ! So, then, shrouded among the trees, and 
wrapped from head to foot in a mantle, and safe in the 
oath by which I had bound her not to seek to penetrate 
my secret, or to behold my form before the hour I my- 
self should appoint arrived-^I held commune with her 
in the deep nights of summer, and beneath the uncon- 
scious stars ; and while I unrolled to her earnest spirit 
the marvels of the mystic world, and the glories of wis- 
dom, I mingled with my instruction the pathos and the 
passion of love ! 

^ Go," said she, one night, as we conferred togedier, 
and through the matted trees I saw — though she beheld 
me not — that her cheek blushed as she spoke ; ^ CrOy-^ 
and win from others the wonder that you have won from 
me. €}o, pour forth your knowledge to the crowd ; go» 
gain the glory of fame— the glory which makes man 
immortal-^and then come back, and claim me, — ^I will 
be yours I" 

** Swear it r cried I. 

**I swear !** she said; and as she spoke the mooiv* 
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UglH streamed upon h^faee, flushed as kwaswitbtbi 
ardour of the momeiit and the strangeness of the seen^ ; 
her eye burned with a steady and deep fire<^her lip 
was firm — and her figure, round which the ligfal fell 
like the ^ory of a halo, seemed indistinct and swdling* 
as it were, with the detenninate energy of the seuL I 
gaied — and my heart leaped within roe ;— I ans^rered 
not — hut I stole silently away : for months she heard 
of me no more. 

I fled to a lonely and far spot, — ^I surrounded myself 
once more with books. I explored <Hice more the . 
arcana of science ; I ransacked once more the starry 
regions of poetry; and then upon the mute page 1 
poured the thoughts an J the treasures which I had stored 
within me ! I sent the product, without a name, upon 
the world : the world received it ; approved it ; and it 
became fame. Philoso]^ers bowed in wonder before 
my discoveries ; the pale student in cell and cloister 
pored over the mines of learning which I had dragged 
into day; the maidens in their bowers Mushed aad 
sighed, as they drank in the burning pathos of nSy 
verse. The old and the young, — all sects and aU 
countries, united in applause and enthusiasm for tfatt 
unknovm being who held, as they averred, the Genii of 
wisdom and the Spirits of verse in mighty and wizard 
spells, which few had ever won, and none had ever 
blended before. 

I retuiTied to Aer, — ^I sought a meeting under the same 
mystery and conditions as of old, — I proved rayaelf 
that unknown whose fame filled all ears and occupied 
all tongues. Her heart had foreboded it already ! I 
daimed my reward ! And in the depth and deadness 
)f night, when not a star crept through the. curtain of 
eloud and gloom— when not a gleam struggled against 
the blackness — ^not a bfeath stirred the heavy toipor 
around us-— that reward was yielded. The dense 
woods and the eternal hills were the sole witnesses of our 
MHal ;-*aad girt with darkness as with a vobe^ she 
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leaned upon my bosom, and shuddered not at the place 
of her repose ! 

Thus only we met,— but for months we did meet, 
and I was blessed. At last, the fruit of our ominous 
love could no longer be concealed. It became neces- 
sary, either that I should fly with her, or wed her with 
the rites and ceremonies of man — as I had done amid 
the more sacred solemnities of nature, hi either case, 
disclosure was imperious and unavoidable ;— -I took 
therefore that which gratitude ordained. Beguiled by 
her assurances — ^touched by her trust and tenderness 
— ^maddened by her tears — duped by my own heart— I 
agreed to meet her, and for the first time openly reveal 
myself — at the foot of the altar ! 

The appointed day came. At our mutual wish, only 
two witnesses were present, besides the priest and the 
aged and broken-hearted father, who consented solely 
to our singular marriage because mystery was less 
tex^ble to him than disgrace. She had prepared them 
to see a distorted and fearful abortion, — ^but^— ha ! ha I 
ha ! — she had not prepared them to see me! 1 entered : 
-^all eyes but Jiers were turned to me,-*a unanimous 
<^ry was uttered — ^the priest involuntarily closed the 
book, and muttered the exorcism for a fiend — ^the father 
covered his face with his hands, and sunk upon the 
ground — ^the other witnesses — ^ha! ha! ha I (it was 
rare mirth) rushed screaming fix>m the chapel ! It 
was twilight — ^the tapers burned dim and faint— -I ap- 
proached my bride — ^who, trembling and weeping 
beneath her long veil, had not dared to look at me. 
** Behold me l**— said I — ^^ my bride, my beloved !^ 
behold thy husband !*' — ^I raised her veil — she saw my 
countenance glare full upon her — ^uttered one shriek, 
and fell senseless on the floor. I raised her not— -I 
stirred not — ^I spoke not. I *saw my doom was fixed, 
my curse complete ; — and my heart lay mute, and cold, 
and dead within me, like a stone ! Others entered, they 
bore away the bride. By little and little, the crowd 
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■■■rmlilril, to caze upon the monster in mingled derisura 
«vld««l;-S«I*n«oUected myself a^axose. I 
•cattered them in tenor before me« and uttering a single 
and piercing cry, I rushed forth, and hid myself in. the 
wood 

But at night, at the hour in which I had been accus- 
tomed to meet her, I stole forth again. I approached 
the house, I climbed the wall, I entered the window ; I 
was in her chamber. All was still and solitary ; I saw 
not a living thing there ; but the lights burned bright 
and clear. I drew near to the' bed ; I beheld a figure 
stretched upon it — a taper at the feet, and a taper at 
the head, — ^so there was plenty of light for me to see 
my bride. She was a corpse 1 I did not speal^ — ^nor 
laint — nor groan ;«-but I laughed aloud. Verily, it is a 
glorious muth, to behold the only thing one loves, stiff, 
and white, and shrunken, and food for the red, playful, 
oreeping worm ! I raised my eyes, and saw upon a 
table near the bed something covered with a black 
doth. I lifted the doth, and beheld — ^ha ! ha ! ha ! — 
by the foul fiend — a dead — but beautiful likeness of 
myself! A little infant monster I The ghastly mouth, 
and the laidley features-— and the delicate, green, corpse- 
like hue— and the black shaggy hair — and the horrible 
limbs, and the unnatural shape — ^there — ^ha! ha! — 
there they were — ^my wife and my child ! I took them 
both in my arms-— I hurried from the house — I carried 
them into the wood. I concealed them in a caveni'— I 
watched over them — and lay beside them, — and played 
with the worms — that played with them — ^ha! ha! ha! 
—-it was a jovial time that, in the old cavern ! 

And so, when they were all gone but the bones, I 
buried them quietly, and tbok my way to my home. My 
father was dead, and my brothers hoped that I was dead 
also. But I turned them out of the house, and took 
possession of the titles and the wealth. And then I 
went to see the doting old woman who had nursed me ; 
and they showed me where she sl^t— a little green 
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mound in the churchyard — and I wept — oh, so bitterly! 
I never shed a tear for my wife— or — ha ! ha ! ha ! — 
for my beautiful child ! 

And so I lived happily enough for a short time ; but 
at last they discovered that I was the unknown philoso- 
pher — the divine poet whom the world rung of. And 
the crowd came — and the mob beset me — and my roomit^ 
were filled with eyes — ^large, staring eyes, all surveying 
me from head to foot— -and peals of laughter and shrieks 
wandered about the air, like disimbodied and damned 
spirits and I was never alone again ! 
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